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“THIS HUMDRUM LIFE." 

BY HELEN n. T HOUSTON. 



“I am ao fired of (his humdrum life,” said 
pretty Ellen Wentworth. “Every day tho snmo 
dull round I I wish something would happen: 

I don’t care what; if it would only bring a littlo 
excitement.” 

“My childl” snid her mother, in a tono of; 
mild reproof. “How can you tnlk sot” 

“ How can I?” replied tho daughter. “Be-: 
causo I think it's very hard on inc, having to 
slave, in this way, at house-work, and never, 
or rarely, get any new dresses; wliilo Helen 
Somers, who's no better than I am, and not so 
good-looking, has dresses from New York, and 
doesn't havo to work her fingers off. What 
hftvo I dono to havo so different n life. It’s 
nil because her futhcr happens to bo rich. I 
don't hco why I was born, if I have to go 
drudging, in this way, day in nnd dny out.” 

“ I am rcnlly shocked, Ellen, to hear you 
talk so,” enid her mpthor, now speaking 
severely. “I'vo no doubt, if wo knew every¬ 
thing, wo’d find out that Helen Somers has her 
troubles ns well as the rest of us. Probably, 
just liko you, sho envies some one richer thnn 
herself. Perhaps sho is discontented beenuse 
sho can’t live ill Paris. Everything, my dear, in 
life is relntivo. Content comes from a rightly j 
disciplined mind, and has very little, indeed, 
to do with tho mere accidents of fortune.” 

“ Oh! but it’s different. Helen Somers don’t 
havo to sprinklo and fold clothes, and mend 
stockings, nnd niako shirts for her father. I 
don’t bellevo there was anybody over had to 
drudge ns I do.” 

Her mother sighed, nnd was silent for a mo¬ 
ment. Then sho resumed, 

“Ellen, don’t you think your fnthor, whoso 
shirts, it seems, you rebel against, has to 
drudgo also? Ho in not a clerk from choice, 

I assuro you; and at his time of lifol But ho 
was ruined, yenrs ago, by a friend; (pat nil 
ho had; nnd has never sinoo been ablo to savo 


enough money to go into business on his own 
account again. Yet he toils on, without a com¬ 
plaint, nnd nl work that is particularly dis¬ 
tasteful to him. How often ho comes homo at 
night, utterly fngged out! Ho has been drudg¬ 
ing, too, in this way, for twenty years. Many 
a time, to my knowledge, he has sacrificed his 
own comforts, in order that you might havo n 
new drcBS. Belicvo me, my dear, tliero arc 
worso troubles than wanting new dresses, or 
having to drudge, as you call it.” 

Tho tears sprung to Ellen’s eyes. Sho was 
not really a bad daughter. Sho sincerely loved 
her father. But sho wns young, and her some¬ 
what uneventful existence often fretted her, as 
it did to-dny. 

What answer she would havo mado wo can¬ 
not sny, for nt that instant there was a loud, 
hurried knock at tho door. Thcro was some¬ 
thing in tho knock thnl mado mother and 
daughter look nt each other with wliilo faces; 
nnd then both started simultaneously for tho 
front entrance. 

They shrank back at tho scared faco thnl 
met them. It wns that of a son of Mr. Went¬ 
worth's employer, n young gentleman they 
know but slightly. IHb very presenco thpro 
foreboded disnstcr, nnd he looked as if ho hud 
soino terrible messngo to deliver. Ho be^nn 
to speak stammeringly, but before ho had 
uttered moro than a word or two, tho hushed, 
monotonous tread of men, ns if bearing a heavy 
burden slowly nnd cnrefhlly, smoto on tho cor. 
With a shriek, tho wifo and mother would have 
rushed pnst liim, but ho caught her by the arm, 
and said, hurriedly, 

“It is not as bad as you think. Mr. Went¬ 
worth is only hurt. Ho fell down tho hatch¬ 
way. Ho is not even insensible. Let us hopo 
for tho bcBt.” 

But Mrs. Wentworth was not to be kopt back. 
Sho broko from his grasp, rushed down tho 







8 tops, unit, in another moment, was by her j 
husband's side. Ellen made uu effort to follow 1 
her, but suddenly everything seemed to swim 
about her. Instinctively oho stretched out 
lior hands. Tlio next moment slio would havo 
fallen to tho ground, if young Mr. Ewing had 
not caught her just in time. 

Tho weeks that followed wero anxious onou. 
For many days Mr. Wentworth’s death was 
daily expected. Tho physioians feared sonio 
inward hurt, and hesitated to hold out even tho 
slightest hope. But fortunately their prognos¬ 
tications proved incorrect. Mr. Wentworth’s 
log was broken; but that was all; and after a 
wock, tho danger \vn9 past. 

Bui what a week it had been for Ellen! 
Tltcro was not an hour in which sho did not 
reproach herself for what sho now called “her 
wioked words.” Half tho night she lay weep¬ 
ing. Often she was on her knees, in tho privacy 
oflior chamber, praying, with Bobs and broken : 
nrlioulation, for her father's life. “Spnro him ' 
to us, oh, God!” sho cried, "spnro him: let 
him not dio for iny fault.” It was liko tho 
wall of a broken heart. Her heart would havo 
broken if her father had died. 

Sho realized now tho truth of what her 
mother bad said, that "(hero wero worso evils 
in lifo than having to drudgo.” Sho wrung 
her hands as sho thought of it. "Oh! I would 
drudgo for over,” sho cried, "anil bo thankful, 
if only father could get well.” When tho pliy- 


siciuns said, at last, that there was no serious 
internal injury, and that Mr. Wentworth, with 
good nursiug, would recover, she flew to her 
room, und on hcr.knces, poured out her thunks 
again and agaju. 

Wo might finish our story here. Tho moral 
• is told. But somctimcB, out of the deepest sor¬ 
row, tlfcro blooms, ns if to toaoh a profound 
lesson, unexpected happiness. It was bo in 
tbifl ease. Young Mr. Ewing saw much of 
Ellen during her father’s illness. He called 
dnily to inquiro after Mr. Wentworth’s condi¬ 
tion, and as Mrs. Wentworth herself rarely left 
tho Bick chamber, it was Ellen that generally 
ciimo down to him. Subdued, and softened 
by distress, slio hnd never nppenred to better 
advantage: indeed, slio bail never been as 
worthy ns now; and the influence remained 
through life. A mutual nttacliinent sprung up 
between tho two. There was nothing to dcluy 
the marriage; and (ho first day that Mr. Went¬ 
worth wont out, wns when bis daughter was 
united, in church, to tho husband of her choice. 

Mr. Wentworth is now a partner in tho liouso 
of Ewing, Son & Co. Young Mrs. Eu'ing lives 
in elegant stylo. Sho has everything, bo far 
ns fortuno goes, that hIio can reasonably desire. 
Blit she finds Hint lifo Btill has its troubles. 
Happily slio lenrned tho valunblo lesson, tl^nt 
a cheerful, contented spirit can discharge its 
duties, however monotonous, without ever find¬ 
ing them tiresomo. 
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JANET'S NHW-YEAR. 

DY TUB AUTUOB OF "U1B8 DBHWENT’s DIAMOMDfl," BTO., ETC. 


Janet Aruutiinot put by the liltlo frock sho 
had been striving bo hard to finish. 

“It in nlmost dark,” sho said, glancing to¬ 
ward tho window with n little, shuddering 
sigh. ,? I supposo I shall havo to go, inotlier.** 

“I suppose so, dear,” replied tho invalid, 
raising herself to a sitting posturo; “but they 
might have spared you to me to-night.” 

“Yes, mother} but Mrs. Draper thought they 
would never get on with tho dresses for tho 
tableaux without my help.” 

“And my new frock, Janet,” piped a curly- 
hended little thing from tho corner, “who will 
finish that?” 

“Never fear, Alico,” replied tho Bister, plea¬ 
santly, “I shall he at homo bright and early 
to-morrow, and you shall have it in good time.” 

“Dut whnt’s tho use,” continued tho child, 
petulantly. “I might ns well Imyo no new 
frock, I’ve no plnco to go to; and wc shan’t 
have even rf doughnut for Ncw-Ycar—shall 
wo, mother?” 

The mother sighed, and fell back upon 
pillow, pressing her thin hands to hor faoo to 
hido the toars she could not keep back; 

Janet stood, for n moment, with her hand on 
tho door-knob; thou silo ro-crosBcd tho room to 
her mother’s bod. 

“Don’t fret, mother,” eho bald,* tonderly, 
kissing *hc wan and Biinkon cheoks. “Keep 
a brave heart, and tho sun will shino again 
some day, dcBpito all this darkness. I think,” 
eho added, adjusting her worn shawl, “that 
I’ll conic homo to-night, if it isn’t too late, nftor 
the party; and I’ll ask Mrs. Draper for part of 
my monthly pay. You shall have a Now-Year’s 
yet, Alico.” 

Sho kissed thorn both, and loft, closing the 
door softly behind her. Hut instead of going 
directly to tho Btreot, she went into hor bed¬ 
room. Taking a key from her pookot, she un¬ 
locked a small, rose-wood caso that stood upon 


the table, and drew forth a tiny, ebony casket. 
Her hands trembled nervously or fihe unclasped 
it, nnd lifted n string of emeralds it contained. 
Haro and brilliant gems they were, most 
daintily Bet, and looking strangely out of 
plnco in that humble, littlo chamber Janet 
hold them tenderly, pressing them caressingly 
to hor lips, nnd letting them slip through her 
fingers like a stream of living light. There 
was a spray of heliotropo in the bottom of the 
casket, and its sweet, Biibtlo odor filled tho 
little chamber liko tho breath of incense; and 
With Hint etrango power which odora alono 
possess, carried the heart of tho ead-fneed 
governcsB away back to tho dewy dawn of her 
girlhood. 

Only hvo years ago, and this eelf-samc Janet 
had been tho daughter of a wealthy and indul¬ 
gent fat hor, with every comfort and luxury at 
her command, and crowds of euitors at her 
feet. Hut only one of all these met with any 
favor from tho ehy, littlo beauty; and he was 
her in every respect worthy of her. On tho ove 
of a voyago to Calcutta, ho had mado his de¬ 
claration, and been accepted; nnd the string of 
cmcralda had been his betrotlinl-gift. 

For months aftor his departure, Janet lived 
in a droam of bliss, nnd then tho great trouble 
of her life came. Her father, who held n high 
position in tho morcantilo world, failed utterly, 
and finding liimsolf ft beggar, died of a broken 
heart. Then thoir beautiful dwelling, and 
everything went, and his, poor wifo sank into 
despairing helplessness; nnd thero wns no one 
left to breast tho bitter, bittor storm but pretty, 
littlo Janet. 

Bravely enough' pho did it, for the girl was 
a hero, despite her slender form and lily f«co. 
Sho removod her invalid mother nnd little 
sistor to a city far distant from tho scene of 
thoir recent troubles, procured humble lodg¬ 
ings, and then cast about her for employment. 
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With much difficulty, eho obtained n situation 
ps governess, n position for which her fine edu¬ 
cation and natural abilitioB rendered her emi¬ 
nently qualified. Thus tho years wore on, 
Jnnet hearing nothing from her lover. lie 
was, probably, dead, sho thought; or ho might 
have hoard of her father’s failure, and resolved 
to quietly ignore her. She did not know, and 
she was too proud to inquire. 

Now, standing there in tho gathering gloom, 
with tho rush and roar of the great city in her 
cars, she asked herself, “Why not sell the 
emeralds?” They would bring n good price, 
enough to make her poor mother and little 
Alice comfortable through many a dreary 
month. And yet she could linrdly bring her 
self to part from them. They were tho one 
link that bound her to the happy past. The 
shadows thickened round her, and the dreamy 
odor of tho heliotrope wrapt her, like a trance, 
in memories of tho long-ago. She could sco 
tho green, summer-garden, hear tho plash of 
the fountain, and cntch tho twitter of tho cana¬ 
ries from their gilded cages. His fnco was 
bending over her, his kisses burned upon her 
brow, his very words seemed sounding in her 
enr again. “A quaint affair for a betrothal- 
gift, darling,” ho said, “but they are very 
precious, and they were my mother’s wedding 
jewels. I hold them dearer than anything else 
I possess, hence I give them to you.” 

Could she part from them? Sell them for a 
fow paltry shillings? Her bosom roso and fell 
with great throbs of agony. Sho could not! 
Sho was coiling them into tho caso again, when 
her mother’s hollow cough broko on hor car. 

“For her sake,” she murmured, her face 
whitening in tho gloom. “Yes, Ood help me, 
for her sake I must!” 

She closed tho ensket resolutely, and slip¬ 
ping it in her pocket, hurried out Into the 
darkening streets. Only a block or two from 
Mrs. Draper’s was a fashionable jewelry estab¬ 
lishment, every window a blazo of light. With 
her licnrt in her mouth Jnnet entered, and 
glancod down tho long line of gayly-dresscd 
'Customers. It would be half an hour at least, 
she saw, beforo sho could be waited on, and 
that would ho too late. And after nil, perhaps, 
Mrs. Draper might let her have part of her 
monthly pay, and she would not bo forced to 
sell tho emeralds just yet. Glad of any pre¬ 
text or excuse for keeping hor precious gems, 
sho hurried from the shop; but thoughts of 
her mother and poor, disappointed lilllo Alice 
brought the blinding tears to her eyes. Lifo 
'was very desolate. Alas! what would the New- 


Year bring to her? She ran along briskly, 
with a drcftdful aching at her heart, till sho 
, reached the stylish residonco of her employer. 

“Oh, Miss Arhiitlinot! here you are,” cried 
Mrs. Draper, ns Jnnet tapped at tho door of tho 
dressing-room. “Come in, we’re in dreadful 
need of help. Agnes is in despair; no one can 
do her hair to suit her; will you hnvo the good¬ 
ness to try?” 

Janet laid aside her wraps, and approaching 
tho superb beauty, who sat in an nnn-chnir 
opposite tho mirror, magnificently attired in 
gold-colored silk, began tho task of arranging 
the lustrous, raven hair. 

“And now,” asked Janet, when her task was 
done, and every braid was perfect, “what orna¬ 
ments shall you wear?” 

“Emeralds, of course. Green and gold nro 
his favorite colors, you know, mot her/’ replied 
Agnes, smiling and blushing. “There is the 
jewel-disc, Miss Aibutlinot.” 

Janet opened it, and clasped tho glittering 
gems on neck and wrists, and bung tho glctim¬ 
ing pendants from (ho beauty’s cars. 

“And what for your hair?” she asked. 

“Who knows?” replied the beauty, discon¬ 
tentedly. “Flowers, I suppose. If only I had 
emeralds to match my necklace. Pshaw!” sho 
continued, ns Janet held a wreath of rose-buds 
against her jetty braids, “take them away. 
They spoil everything else. Nothing but emer¬ 
alds will do.” 

“Won’t your pearls answer?” suggested her 
mother. 

“Pearls mixed.with emeraldsl You would 
mnko a fright of me, mamma. Oh, dear! I 
shall liavo to tako off tho dress, and wear some¬ 
thing else.” 

Janet hesitated a moment, nndjhcn drew tho 
little casket from her pocket. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Draper,” she twill, 
timidly, flashing open the case; “hut if these 
would suit, I should bo so pleased.” 

“Why, Jnnet,” cried the heiress, lifting the 
glittering string from the case, “are you an¬ 
other Cinderella? But where,” she added, in 
surprise, “did you get these coBtly gems?” 

“They were tho gift of ft dear friend,” re¬ 
plied Jnnet, quietly. “I meant to sell (hem 
this evening, but my heart failed me.” 

“Why, I’ll buy them, if they are for sale,” 
kindly said the heiress. “Oh, mother, do look 
here! Was over anything so magnificent?” 
she cried, excitedly, twining tho gorgeous 
string round her raven braids. “May I wear 
them to-night, Jnnet?” 

“In welcome,” said Janet. 
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“Well, well,” continued Agnes, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, “thcro never was such a god¬ 
send; my dress is perfect now. I shall not 
forget your kindness, Miss Arhuthnot.” 

And sho swept down to the parlors, the 
emeralds encircling her brow liko nn aureola 
of light. Janet looked after her with an odd 
sensation*of mingled pain and pleasure, and 
half regretted tho impulsive generosity, that 
had prompted her to proffer her precious 
emeralds, even for so short a time. 

The tableaux were over, and the waltzing 
had begun. Mr. Willoughby, the lion of the 
season, who had just come from Calcutta, a 
millionaire, approached to seek Miss Draper for 
his first partner. 

“You have surpassed yourself, to-night, Miss 
Agnes,” ho said, his eyes full of admiration, ns 
they rested on her queenly face. 

Agnes flushed with pleasure. The music 
struck up, ami he turned to lead her off, hut 
suddenly stopped, staring like one petrified. 

“Great heavens!*’ he exclaimed, at last, 
“they are the same! Miss Draper, excuse me! 
Dm I cannot be mistaken: where did you get 
tliosc emeralds?” 

Agnes grew scarlet to her very finger-tips, 
and drevz back haughtily. 

“A strnnge question, Mr. Willoughby,” she 
paid. 

“I know, Miss Draper; and I beg pardon 
for my rudeness; hut those gems were my gift 
to the dearest friend I ever had. You can 
understand my solicitude to know how they 
came into your possession.” 

“They nro not mine, Mr. Willoughby,” was 
the surprised answer; “they belong to iny 
mother’s governess.” 

“And her name?” ho said, breathlessly 


“Janet Arhuthnot.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s travel-bronzed face grew 
absolutely rndiant. 

“Ono othor favor, Miss Agnes,” he said. 
“Can I see your mother’s governess?” 

For an instant Agnes struggled with wounded 
vanity and self-love, and then said, frankly, 
her better nature triumphing, 

“I sec, Mr. Willoughby, that there is a grand 
denouement at hand, the finale for our tableaux. 
Come with me.” 

Ho followed her from the parlors, nnd into a 
little ante-room, where tlie young governess 
sat. One glonco nt the quiet figure in itsrobo 
of brown; at tho pallid, sorrow-worn face; and 
Eustace Willoughby rushed forward with out¬ 
stretched arms. 

“Janet! Janet!” ho cried, “have I found 
you nt last?” 

Agnes disengnged the emernlds from her 
hair, and .dropping them softly into Janet’s 
lap, left the room, blinded by really genuine 
tears. 

“It is quite ns well ns if I had won hitn 
myself,” sho said. 

“Why did you leave our dear old city?” said 
Kustacc Willoughby, when lie nml Janet were 
alone together. “I can understand something 
of your reasons, of course: you shrank fro^p 
old associations; but it has led to tins apparent 
desertion on my part. I had to go up tho 
country from Calcutta, on important business, 
fell sick, nnd was detained for months. When 
I returned to America, all trace of you was 
lost. I linve been in search of you for months. 
Dut now we will never part again.” 

So, after all, gladness ami rejoicing came 
| to Janet, and to the friends she loved, with the 
i dawning of that happy Kbit-Year. 
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TIIE S E C II E T AT BAR T II A M' S IIOLME. 

BY J A N B <>. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Ip Walton only would bo moro punctual,” 
remarked aunt Matilda, with a sigh, as the 
dinner-beU rang for tlic second time with nil 
the vehemence of ail injured cook’s indignation 
vibrating through its tones; and, traveling 
ouce moro from her sewing-chair to the front 
window, aunt Matilda looked earnestly down 
tho street and saw Walton coming. Her faco 
cleared in a moment, and ejaculating, 

“Dear, handsome fellow!” bIio stood watch¬ 
ing, with all a woman’s fond admiration, tho 
stalwart young Saxon who caino striding down 
tho street, carrying his blonde head with such 
stately pride, and yet glancing so good-humor¬ 
edly to right and left out of the bright, blue 
eyes, equally capable of expressing warmest 
love or keenest anger. Seeing his aunt at the 
window, Walton smiled, showing tho mag¬ 
nificent teeth which belonged to his splendid 
physique, touched his hat, and enme bounding 
up the steps. 

“Ten minutes to wash my hands, aunt Matty, 
and I will join you at tho table,” cried he, 
opening the door a moment late; and Miss Ma¬ 
tilda went meekly down stairs, deprecating 
Killy’s silent wrath with tho announcement 
that “Mr. Pereival would be ready in ono 
moment,’.’ and she might put dinner upon the 
table. 

For in this modest littlo homo one Katy per¬ 
formed all the service, and tho dinner of two 
courses waj principally put upon tho tabic at 
once. 

Miss Porcival’a “ono minute” had barely 
added itself to her nephew’s ten, when that 
young gentleman appeared, fresh nml ruddy 
from his hurried ablutions, and with an air of 
preoccupation at once apparent to tho anxious 
eyes of tho woman, who loved him na aho had 
never loved any other human being. 

“What has happened, Walton?” asked aho, 
the moment they were alone. 

“Dear aunt! Let me eat my dinner, please, 
before you begin to unreel the long yarn,I liavo 
to spin,” pleaded Wnlton, with the first mouthful 
of mutton upon his fork. Mias Matilda smiled. 

“Then there ia a yarn? Well, having justi¬ 
fied my own suspicions, or rather penetration, 
I will be patient.” 


“And I will bo rapid,” conceded Wnlton, 
already through the first slice of mutton. Ilia 
aunt held up u warning bund, her knife in it. 

“Don’t you do it, Y/aiton! Dyspepsia, iny 
dear boy, dyspepsia! I had rather wait a 
week.” 

“Don’t mention it, mint! By tho end of the 
second day I should no longer have an nunt—■ 
and wliut should I do then?” 

“Get a wife, Walton, ns you will some day, 
nt any rate.” 

“No! No wifo for me, aunty; I like you 
better.” 

“Nonsense, child!” But Mias Matilda looked 
pleased, for all that, and considerately began 
a long account of some domestic event which 
occupied the whole remaining dinner-hour. 

“Now, then, aunty—Katy, tako coffee up 
into tho library in half an hour,” said Mr. 
Walton Pereival, rising, and opening the door 
for his aunt, who timidly glanced nt Katy, 
knowing that she much preferred serving coffee 
upon the dinner-table, ami “having done with 
it,” us she said. But Walton Poreival was one 
of tho men who tako their own way in their 
own houses, ns a matter of course, and do it so 
good-naturedly, that tho most savage of Katya 
will generally concede it without a growl. . 

“And now, aunt Mat,” said Mr. Pereival, 
making himself comfortable in liiaown favorite 
chair, “here it is—my mint Bartram is dead.” 

“Iteally! Well, I never saw her, or heard 
very much about her, except that she was your 
mother’s eldest sister, and was very rich. Has 
she left you all her money?” 

“That is precisely the talc which I am about 
to unfold,” remarked Mr. Pereival, lighting 
tho mild cheroot which his aunt always sanc¬ 
tioned after dinner. 

“ Blodgett was her man of business,” re¬ 
sumed he, in the abrupt and fragmentary stylo 
inseparable from smoking. “Or rather his 
father was, and young Blodgett inherited the 
position, hut nevor saw tho client. He’s exe¬ 
cutor of the will, howover—one of them, and 
her doctor was the other; but ho, it seems, 
died before her. Blodgett came up to me this 
morning, and wo wont down to tho Probate 
Office, and proved tho old lady’s will. All the 
money was left to mo straight enough, but 
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Ihero was a letter accompanying it, addressed 
to mo personally, which complicates matters. | 
Blodgett gave mo the letter, and after reuding 
I showed it to him. Ha thinks as I do, that it 
is a confoundedly queer affair.” 

“ Walton!” 

“Oh! Did I say confounded? Well, I didn't 
mean to, and I'll bo a good boy, and never do 
so any more. Where was l? Oh, yes I at the 
letter of instructions. I’ll show it to you, and 
yon shall judge for yowraolf.” 

And holding the cheroot, now nearly burned 
up, between his teeth, wrinkling his forehead, 
elevating his eyebrows, and putting in tho 
spasmodic and painful manner incident to the 
emoking of a short stump of segar, while both 
hands are engaged in nuother occupation, Mr. 
Pcrcival fumbled in his breast-pocket, found, 
and opened bis note-case, and extracted a 
letter, while liis aunt severely remarked, 

“What the pleasure of strangling yourself, 
and burning your lips, and putting out your 
eyes with that nasty sinoke, can he, I, for one, 
cannot imagine. Why don't you take the thing 
out of your mouth, and Iny it down while ” 

“There, aunty, there’s the letter. Bead it 
aloud, if you please.” 

And Walton, tossing the letter upon the 
table, leaned far back in his chair, with an air 
of exhaustion, and quietly lighted another 
cheroot from tlie stump of the old one. Aunt 
Matilda put up her doublo eye-glass, and 
opened the letter. 

“To my nephew, Walton Pcrcival, these,” 
began she, and, with a littlo Hush, interrupted 
herself to say, “It seems very strango to see 
somebody elso calling you her nephew—don’t 
it, Wally?” 

“Don’t bo jealous, you darling,” mumbled 
Mr. Pereival, struggling with the new and re¬ 
luctant segar; and auut Matilda, smiling, con¬ 
tinued. 

“I have never seen you, Walton Pcrcival, 
and your mother was so much younger than 
myself, that sho hardly seemed my sister; but 
eo far ns I know, you nro the only male rela¬ 
tion whom I possess; and I, therefore, chooso 
you ns my hoir, but upon conditions. 

“I wish that, immediately upon my decease, 
you should go down to my old house of Bar- 
tram’s Holme, and should make it your con¬ 
stant residence for the next three months; and 
I wish that you should invito your cousin Rosa¬ 
mond, the daughter of your mother’s nephew, 
John Thorpe, to becomo your guest, with her 
adopted sister, Delia Thorne, and whatever 
matron you and she may find agreoablo for the 


saino length of time. Your aunt, Mies Matilda 
Pcrcival, will bo as suit able as any person I can 
suggest, and, I suppose, as agreeablo to you. 
My old servant and housekeeper, who will re¬ 
main in the bouse, is not to be disturbed in her 
privileges, or her apartment, and will super¬ 
intend tho domestic arrangements. 

“And, in tho event of Miss Thorne’s accept¬ 
ing this invitation, I bequeath to her, through 
you, tho contents of the mahogany wardrobe, 
in the north-west chamber of Bartraui’s Holme, 
and my thanks; and, if sho refuses, I leave her 
ns a legacy tho assurance that she has bitterly 
disappointed and injured a woman who never 
injured her, and whoso life has been one long 
sorrow. Anna Bartbam.” 

Thus abruptly ended this singular letter; 
and aunt Matilda, dropping it upon her knee, 
looked up at her nephew with stnrtled eyes. 

“Rosamond Thorne!” exclaimed she. “Why 
it was her grandmother who-” 

“Who what, aunt Mat?” 

“Why, she was the mother of Rosamond 
Thorne’s father,” replied aunt Matilda, in much 
confusion. 

“Very singular conduct on her part. Did 
sho do anything else os remarkablo as that?” 
gravely inquired her nephew. 

“Nonsense, Walton! Mrs. Thorne the elder, 
Rosamond’s grandmother, was sister to your 
mother and Mrs. Bartram.” 

“Yes—what next?” 

“Well, it is rather n painful subject, Walton, 
but I suppose you ought to know it; the fact is, 
that Mr®. Uhorno was—not quito correct, you 
understand.” 

Mr. Pcrcival nodded, and through Ins. half- 
closed lids watched his maiden aunt’s orimson- 
ing face with amused scrutiny. 

“Sho was considerably younger than Mrs. 
Bartram; and when she was left a widow, with 
one littlo boy, she came to live at Bnrtrain’s 
Holme, and for awhile everything went very 
woll; but after that-- — Well, in short, Walton, 
sho and Mr. Bartram went away together very 
suddenly.” 

“Eloped?” inquired Walton, raising his eye¬ 
brows. 

“Yes. It was a very dreadful affair, and 
every ono was glad to hush it up os soon 
as possible. Mrs, Bartram sent tho little boy 
to his father’s family, and shut herself up in 
her old house, with only ono scrvnnt—and 
so she lived ever since. Somo peoplo say sho 
went mad—and certainly sho was very peculiar. 
Your father never permitted your mother to 
hold any intercourse oithcr with hor or tho 
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Thornes, although John Thorno grew up « nico 
boy, married well, and loft a very pretty 
daughter, your cousin Rosamond. To bo sure, 
there was u little talk about that adopted child 
of his—but people are so censorious.” 

“.Mr. John Thorno, my cousiu, had two chil¬ 
dren, then,” remarked Walton Re re mil, making 
a note in his memorandum-book, “Rosamond, 
his acknowledged daughter, and—what is tlio 
name of tho unacknowledged one, aunt Ma¬ 
tilda?” 

“Why, Walton Percivnl! I never said, and 
I’m sure I novor thought— Wcdl, the girl’s 
name is Delia; and people did think it rather 
queer when lie took her homo soon after Ins 
wife’s death, and brought her up in his own 
house; but I'm sure I know nothing about it, 
and don’t want to.” 

“Rosamond, acknowledged daughter and 
heiress, and Delia, unacknowledged and de¬ 
pendent daughter,” muttered Mr. Pcrcival, 
reading his notes. “Well, aunty, what next?” 

“Why, I believe that is all. Of course, John 
Thorno is as much Mrs. Hurt rain’s nephew ns 
you arc; but he is dead, and if he was not, Mrs. 
Bart ram would hardly like to leave her pro¬ 
perty, or any portion of it, to the son of a 
person who had sp wronged her, even though 
it was her own sister.” 

“Being a woman, she probably would not,” 
coolly replied Mr. Percival. “What became of 
Mr. Hnrtram, and my incorrect aunt, Mrs. 
Thorne?” 

“It nover was known. From tho night of 
their elopement nothing was. ever heard of 
them-—-tlxnt is, by tho public. If your aunt 
Bnrtrnm ever heard anything, sho kept it to 
hors elf.” 

“Poor woman! .She and her skeleton must 
have had n jolly life of it down nt Bnrtrnm’s 
Holme. Did ever you see the place, aunt Mat ?” 

“No. Of courso I knew nothing about it 
until my brother married your mother, and as 
I say, he never allowed any communication be¬ 
tween her and her family,” said Miss Matilda, 
rather coldly; and her nephew smiled to him¬ 
self, having long ago discovered that in Miss 
Percival’« opinion his mother had been tho 
merest appendage ami adjunct of the brother 
whom slic adored. 

“Well then,” said he, “I suppose the next 
thing to bo done is to look up my cousin Rosa¬ 
mond, give her this invitation, and if she ac¬ 
cepts, for all of us to go down to Bartrnm’s 
Holme, and spend our three months ns plea¬ 
santly as may be. It is fortunate that my aunt 
died in the spring instead of tho autumn.” 


“Rosamond Thorne ami Delia—I believe 

Mr. Thorne gavo her his namo legally at last_ 

board in tho family of Mr. Stephen Wester- 
feldt, Miss Thorne’s guardian, although she is 
now of age. I will call thcro with you, if you 
like, as I am slightly acquainted with Mis. 
West cr fold t.” 

“It you would only call there without me, 
aunt Mat,” said Percival, witli a weary grimace. 
“ It is such an awful bore to face a whole family 
of new people. I don't. mind the young Indy 
herself, of course; ‘but tho Weslerfeldts’ repre¬ 
sents an unknown urn! appalling quantity. Go 
by yourself, that’s a precious darling.” 

“Very well; but you will have to see Mr. 
Westcrfeldt at his otlice, and show him tho 
letter, and tell the story, you know.” 

“That I can do. One man docs not terrify 
| me particularly, but a family—when will you 
| go?” 

; “To-morrow, beforo dinner. Perhaps, I will 
I bring Rosamond homo with me.” 

“And the other—wo must not be rude to my 
cousin’s adopted daughter, aunt Mat; and it 
would bo neither delicato nor just to insist upon 
parading our knowledge of the scandal, if any, 
that is attached to her origin.” 

“Of courso not. I will write Miss Delia 
Thorno also,” replied aunt Matilda, with an 
air of grim concession. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tiif. next evening Mr. Percivnl arrived nt 
homo full fifteen minutes earlier than his usual 
time, ami was rewarded upon his descent to 
the drawing-room by the sight of two pretty 
girls seated upon the spfa, to whom his aunt 
Matilda was talking with more fluency mid ease 
than she often exhibited toward strangers. 

“All, Walton! have you got home so early!” 
exclaimed she, gayly. “My nephew, Mr. Per¬ 
civnl; Miss Thorne, and Miss Delia Thorne,” 
site continued. 

Both young ladies bowed, both-young ladies 
smiled, and murmured the indefinite phrase 
with which persons generally acknowledge an 
introduction; ami Mr. Percival performing tho 
same ceremony, wondered how he was to find 
out* which young lady was Miss,Thorne, and 
which Miss Delia; ami while tho lively but 
commonplace chut, which his entrance had in¬ 
terrupted, went on, lie occupied himself in 
examining the faces of the two girls, and try¬ 
ing to decide which he should prefer to claim 
ns his cousin, end which to consider ns Mr. 
Thorne’s adopted daughter. 
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Doth were pretty, but in the most diverse 
styles, for one was slight anti small, with a 
pure white akin, like the leaf of n enlla lily, 
red only in the sensitive lips, which continually 
displayed her beautifully small teeth, with light 
gray eyes, deeply shndowed by dark locks and 
brows, and with n wonderful profusion of 
reddish, golden hair, wound round nnd round 
in a massive coil at tho back of the head, but 
breaking into a thousand tiny spirals rbout tho 
forehead, low, and wide, nnd smooth ns that of 
Venus. 

“A piquant little darling—I hopesho is Rosa¬ 
mond,” mused Mr. Vercival, turning almost re¬ 
luctantly toward her companion, a tall, slender 
girl, with the lithe and virginal form of a young 
Diana, with a haughty head, a dark, glowing 
face, full of color, and firo centering in the 
great, passionate eyes, dark as a pansy’s nether 
petal, slumbrous and vivid ns the Haines half 
hidden, half revealed, in the deep crater of a 
volcano. As if in contempt of the fashion which 
ordained that the hair should be carried away 
from the face nnd massed at the top of tho 
head, this proud brunetto had arranged hers 
in drooping folds nnd braids, defining the 
tempting oval of the cheek, nnd making a 
dusky background, into which the rich colors 
of the face blended with nn effect truly artistic. 
Below the lowest lino of shadowy hair appeared 
(he tip of a little car, nnd tho glonm of a great 
garnet, whoso deep heart seemed to catch and 
hold the sun’s own light and fire. 

“A splendid creature!” thought ho. “If she 
is Rosamond, I wonder if my aunt Burtram 
schemed for us to marry.” 

“Don’t you hope so, Mr. Pcrcivnl?” suddenly 
inquired the object of'bin reverie, turning her 
bewildering eyes full upon bis. 

“Indeed, I do,” replied he, answering Ins 
own thought, nnd caring very little what tho 
question might have been, lint Miss Matilda, 
coloring scarlet with surprise ami horror, soon 
rcculU-d him to his senses. 

“Why, Walton l’ercivnl, do you know what 
you are saying? Miss Thorne asked if you 
did not hope sho ami her sister would lire of 
the seclusion of Rartrum’s Holme, and return 
to town before the three months are over.” 

A general laugh followed the explanation, 
and shielded Walton’s embarrassment; but one 
idea joyfully shaped itself in the young man’s 
mind, and remained thcro. 

“She is Miss Thorne, then. I am very glnd.” 

Tho dinner-bell cut short tho somewhat con¬ 
fused explanation to which nobody listened; 
and Percival gladly hastened to offer his arm 


to the object of bis apology, nnd continuo it in 
a lower voice. Miss Matilda and the com¬ 
panion followed—and tho dinner passed ns 
gayly and pleasantly ns possible. Later in 
the evening, Percival mado the charming dis- 
j covcry that his cousin could sing, nnd that sho 
J liked his favorite music, nnd that she knew 
; much more of it than he did, nnd that her voice 
; harmonized perfectly with his own; nnd, nlto- 
: gctlicr, it is no matter for sui prise that, in 
: arranging a music-book upon the rack beforo 
! her, our hero took occasion to whisper, 

“I nm so glad, so very ghul, that you arc 
: my cousin, Rosamond—may I cull you Rosa¬ 
mond?” 

Miss Thorne finished the prelude sho was 
playing, sang the first verse of her song, nnd 
then, her fingers still busy with the keys, 
Hashed up a look half defiant, half imploring, 

“I am not Rosamond,” said she. “1 thought 
you knew—and now you will not core anything 
about me.” 

The trilling fingers quickened their motion 
upon tho keys, nnd broko into n wild fantasia. 
It finished, and Miss Delia Thorne rose from 
tho piano, and returned to the sofa, whore still 
eat her cousin, who met her with a smile. 

“What freak was that, Delia?” asked she. 

“Oh! I found I was not in the mood for sing¬ 
ing, so finished with something else,” said tho 
young lady, carelessly; and from that moment, 
although tho brilliancy of her wit, nnd tho 
sparkling flow of her conversation were tho 
life of the whole party, Percival could not gain 
ono moment's cspocial attention, not even so 
much ns n look; nor could he continue in any 
manner lo express the regret he really felt at 
having made so mortifying a blunder. Mr. 
WcflterfeldtH carriage came for the young 
ladies nt ten o’clock, nnd Pcrcivnl banding 
them in, was just beginning n low-toned apo¬ 
logy to her whose hand he lingeringly clasped, 
when it was interrupted by, 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Mr. Pcrcivnl, but 
will you be so kind as to say to Miss Pcrcivnl 
that 1 will bring her that book to-morrow.” 

“Certainly. At what hour shall I tell her?” 

“I can hardly say. Rosamond, nt what hour 
shall we cull upon Miss Percival to-morrow?” 

“About twelve, 1 think.” 

“Yes; or, perhaps, a little later—at almost 
any time between olevon and six; but she must 
not stay in a moment on our account, must she, 
Rosamond ? Wo enn leuvo the book, you know.” 

“Certnilily. Pray, beg your aunt not to alter 
her engagements in tho least on our account, 
cousin Walton,” said Miss Thorne; nnd Walton 
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gratefully wished it had been Delia who culled 
him cousin so sweetly, 

“Poor little thing!" thought he, as tho car¬ 
riage drove liway. “How her sistor extin¬ 
guishes her. She might bo quite attractive by 
herself; but when ono sees that splendid Delia, 
ho cannot remember poor, little Rose.” 

And Iloso, nestling into tho corner of tho 
carriage, was making much tho same mental 
remark to herself, while a few unbidden tears 
forced themselves into her pathetic gray eyes, 
and quietly rolled down her checks. 

“You are tired, poor littlo Rosamond,” said 
Delia, as bIic noticed tho movement, but not 
the tears. “That formal Miss Pereival was 
too much for you, was she not?” 

“Oh, no! I liked her exceedingly.” 

“Really? And how do you like your 
cousin?” 

“Very well, I believe. lie is handsome, is 
lie not?” 

“Well enough. I do not admire blonde men. 
Do you know ho was so stupid as to mistake 
me for Miss Thorno, the heiress, and his kins¬ 
woman?” 

“I do not think it stupid. You look much 
more like it than I do, and talk and act it yet 
more than you look it.” 

“You moan that I am too forward, and for¬ 
get my position; forget my doubtful, or dis¬ 
graceful birth, my poverty, and the fact that I 
am only your companion, not equal-” 

“Oh, hush! hush, Delia! You have no right 
to speak so; it is most cruel, most unjust, both 
to me ami to my father, who was also your 
adopted father, and treated you, both in liis 
life and in his death, ns lus own child.” 

“Well, well, Rosamond, wo won’t quarrel 
again over that. I am sorry' if I have injured 
your feelings; hut mine were cruelly hurt 
to-night as I read the look of consternation 
upon that splendid puppy’s face, when he dis¬ 
covered that he had been paying court to tho 
poor dependent, instead of his wealthy kins¬ 
woman.” 

“You wrong my cousin, and you aro not in 
a happy humor to-night, Delia,” began Rosa¬ 
mond, coldly; but was stopped by Delia, who, 
breaking into a passion of tears, threw herself 
upon the floor of tho carriage, her head in 
Rosamond’s lap, and there sobhed out the bit¬ 
terness hvoubciI in her morbidly sensitive feel¬ 
ings by Pcrcivnl’s most unfortunato mistako. 

Rosamond soothed her tenderly, but thought¬ 
fully. Already tho shadow of coming sorrow* 
and perplexity darkened her heart, and gave 
her a feeling of undefined uneasiness, 


CHAPTER III'. 

Two weeks later, a handsome, open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of powerful black horses, rolled 
over tho leafy and secluded road leading 
from the littlo town of Glynn to the estate of 
Burtrum’s Holme. Its occupants wero Miss 
Pereival, tho two Miss Thornes, and Capt. 
Royal Page, a gentleman whom Walton Pcr- 
cival had invitod at tho last moment, to bo 
company for his aunt, ns ho mischievously re¬ 
marked, much to Miss Matilda’s indignation, 
although, as she hesitatingly added, Capt. Page 
was a very estimable gentleman, and not ill- 
looking for his time of life, which might he 
about fifty. Pereival, himself, sat upon the 
driver’s scat, beside a shrewd, hard-featured 
Scotch-Yankee coachman, Ichnbod Macpherson 
by* name, who had been for many years a re¬ 
tainer of the Pereival family, sometimes in one 
capacity, and sometimes in another. Sitting 
half turned upon tho Bent, so that his arm 
rested upon tho back of the adjoining one, in 
close proximity to Rosamond's shoulder, while 
ho faced Delia, who sat with Miss Matilda upon 
tho back scat, Walton Pereival was repeating 
such particulars of his late aunt’s mode of life, 
as ho had picked up from tho talkative land¬ 
lord of the village inn, where they hud just 
dined. 

“It seems,” said ho, “that she lived abso¬ 
lutely alone, with nil old woman as servant. 
Snell small supplies ns they needed wero car¬ 
ried to them by a lad from a neighboring farm, 
who called every morning for orders. He saw 
sometimes an old woman, and sometimes two, 
until one morning tho ono who came to tho 
door to take in his nmrkoting, remarked, 

“ ‘My mistress is dead. Send n woman.’ 

“The boy, frightened out of bis wits, ran 
headlong home, and his father and mother 
went immediately over to tho ‘great houso,’ 
as tboy call it, and there, to bo sure, lay* Miss 
Bart ram ready* dressed for tho grave, with hor 
old servant sitting at her feet. Tlioy brought 
a doctor, and a coroner, who decided that she 
had died from natural causes, a sort of general 
decay, I should imagine: and so sho was buried. 
The old woman still remninB in tho house, nnd 
I suppose wo must lot her remain.” 

“Certainly’, poor thing! I dare say she has 
no other home,” roplied aunt Matilda. 

“I wonder how long she has lived there,” 
said Rosamond. 

“I hnvo always hoard that Mrs. Bartram had 
an old servant with her, nnd I dare say this is 
tho same ono sho retained when sho dismissed 
all tho others and closed her house,” said aunt 
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Matilda, glancing uneasily at Rosamond, who, 
•pale nml still, looked at the baro, wide holds 
they were skirting, and said nothing, 

“This must be the place—turn in nt this 
gateway, Ichnbod,” said Mr. Percivul, pointing 
to a gap between two high posts ornamented 
with carved wooden urns at the top. 

“You nro ingenious to have discovered a gate¬ 
way nt all, Mr. Percivul,” said Delia Thorne, 
laughing, ns they rolled over a little bridge, 
and up n long avenue of elms, so untrimmed 
and luxuriant tlmt their branches swept into 
the enrringo ns it passed. 

“A happy instinct,” replied Walton, gnyly. 
“But see, heic wo have a view of the bouse. 
I did not suppose it was so large.” 

Every one eagerly looked ns he pointed, and 
saw a massive, squaro building, three stories 
in height, and built like most American houses 
of its age, however important, of tbo wood so 
abundant in a new country. It was painted of 
a dnrk-grny color, even the four tall chimneys 
presenting the same sombre tint, which seemed 
deepened, rather than relieved, by the dark- 
green Minds closed over nearly every window. 
A row of Lombardy poplars stood mournful 
sentinels before the principal entrance, and 
weeping-willows waved at the side. Over¬ 
grown shrubs and vines crowded mid clam¬ 
bered upon the old bouse, hb if striving to bide 
its stern decay, and rank grasses lay tangled 
and matted upon the untrodden terrace, to 
which a flight of shallow steps of red sand¬ 
stone led from the carriage-way. Between two 
of these steps a willow shoot lmd forced its 
way, and with the slow persistence of its soft 
and flexible growth lmd gradually npheaved 
the upper stone, until tbo wholo was shaken 
and disarranged. Pointing at it ns the car¬ 
riage slowly phssed, Delia murmured in Rosa¬ 
mond's ear, 

“See! Thai is what you gentle littlo crea¬ 
tures do.” 

“An iron bar would hnvo done it much more 
quickly, and with less harm to itself,” replied 
Rosamond, with a menning mnilc. 

"Am I iron? I wish I were,” replied Delia; 
and just then Walton Pcroival opened tho 
enrringe-door, and gave his hand first to his 
aunt. 

“Wc have to content ourselves with the 
side entrance,” said he. “ Mine host warned 
mo that tho front door opened to no one. Even 
my aunt's funcrnl-trnin pnssed out at tho sido 
entrance.” 

“Don't talk of funerals any more, please,” 
eaid Rosamond, nervously, ns her cousin helped 


her from the enrringo. “Everything is so lugu¬ 
brious here—even the sky is gray.” 

“Some gray things nro very pretty—eyes, 
for instance,” said Walton, gnyly; and Rosa¬ 
mond raised the gray eyes gravely to bis face, 
then dropped them without n smile. 

“Sho has never forgiven my selecting Delia 
ns Miss Tln^no,” thought Walton, as he fol¬ 
lowed his aunt up the steps to the porched 
door, where she was already knocking, 

“Do you honr any one within?” asked she. 

“Hush! Yes—don’t you?” replied Miss 
Matilda, bending her ear to catch the fceblo 
ami hesitating steps which came slowly down 
the pnssngo within. An uncertain hand with¬ 
drew the holts and raised the latch, and then 
the door swinging slowly open, showed the up¬ 
right figure of an old woman, her white and 
cMemn fnee seamed with wrinkles, from among 
which looked two stern, sad eyes, dark nnd 
sombre ns the jrrny old house, nnd forming a 
vivid contrast with ihe whito hair folded away 
beneath a close muslin cap. Without greeting 
of nny sort, this strange figure stood there mute 
nnd motionless ns the sphynx, until Walton 
Percivnl, politely uncovering, snid, in his plea¬ 
sant voice, 

“You, I presume, nro Mrs. Bnrtram’s old 
companion nnd friend, of whom I have often 
heard. I nm her nephew, Mr. Percivnl, and 
this is my aunt, Miss Percivnl. Will you show 
us to a sitting-room?” 

“My name is Nancy. Como this way,” And 
with no further greeting, tho old woman led 
the way through a small lobby to a lofty, dark 
parlor, its walls wainscoted with native wood, 
its floor spread with an antique Turkey carpet, 
its two wide wind owe opening upon tho tnngled 
shrubbery at tbo eastern sido of tbo house. Tho 
one cheerful thing in tbo room was a fire, built 
of nmplc-logs in tho great cavernous chimney. 

“Ab! this is comfortablet” cxclnimcd Miss 
Matilda, going toward it; nnd then turning to 
look nt tho old woman, who stood beside the 
door, waiting until the rest of tho party should 
enter. 

“It wns very kind of you to make us a firc,- 
said she, pleasantly, “the evenings arc still 
quite chilly. Our servants nnd baggage will 
bo hero presently; nnd, perhaps, you will bo 
so kind ob to show us to our rooms, and seo 
about some tea. Wc nro all very tired,” 

With no reply, snvo a nod of the bend, tbo 
old woman passed through tho room, and out 
of a door at tho further end. 

“I suppose wo nro to follow, my dears,” re¬ 
marked Miss Motildn, with a scared smilo; nnd 
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passing through tho iloor, the ladies found them- ; 
selves in n long, dark hall, tlio bowed front 
door at ono end, and at tho other a flight of 
stairs, starting from the center of tho hall and 
dividiug near the top into two branches, each 
of which led to a gallery running round the 
hall, and giving entrance to the chambers. At 
tho front of tho hall both gallerio# ended in a 
deep hay-window extending over the front door. 

A similar one at tho back of tho houso over¬ 
looked the old orchard and flower-garden, and 
was reached by a short flight of steps starting 
from the same binding as tho gallery-stairs; 
but ns tho dark, outside blinds were closed 
ovor both windows, tho hall remained in denso 
shadow. 

“Ugh!” said Delia, shuddering. “This is 
frightful, is it not V* 

“Do you think so?” replied Rose, casting 
onger glances down tho galleries, and into the 
dim recesses of the side corridors as they passed 
along. “ I like it; there seems so much romance 
and inytcry about the house. I shall spend 
much of my time in exploring these dark pas¬ 
sages and closed rooms.” 

As sho said these words, tho old woinnn, who ; 
preceded the party, paused, with her hand 
upon tho latch of a door, and fixing her stern, 
dark eyes upon the young girl’s joyous face, 
said, impressively, 

“You had better not do it, Miss; there’s 
them tlmt uses these rooms thnt you wouldn’t 
like to meet.” 

“What{ Is the place haunted?” asked Rosa¬ 
mond, with breathless interest, while Miss 
Matilda, deadly pale, clung to tho carved bal- 
ustvndo of tho gallery for support, and Delia 
fixed her dark eyes upon the old woman with 
half-contemptuous, lmlf-wondcring attention. 
Rut Nancy heeded none of them; throwing 
open the door, sho turned to Miss l’ercival 
with the brief remark, 

“ That's for you!” 

Aunt Matilda obediently entered, and tho 
others looked into tho chamber with some 
curiosity; it was large, dark, hung with old- 
fashioned green moreen window and bed-cur¬ 
tains, and was enlivened by some old family 
portraits, painted in the stiff and sombre stylo 
of the last century. Aunt Matilda looked for¬ 
lornly about her, then turned to tho old house¬ 
keeper. 

“ Does anybody sleep near me ? I am a little 
timid in a strnngo place.” 

“This next room is for the young man; and 
there can ho another bed put in it for the 
gentleman you liavo brought with you. They 


sleep in there,” replied Nancy, pointing to tho 
door which they hud just passed. 

“I am glad my nephew is closo at hand,” 
murmured Miss Matilda. “And where will 
tho young ladies be?” 

“Tho other front room is for Miss Thorne— 
which is bIio?” asked Nancy, surveying tho 
two girls from head to foot. 

“I am Miss Thorne, and this is my sister. 
Miss Delia Thorne,” said Rosamond, gently; 
“and wo shall prefer sleeping together—wo 
are accustomed to it.” 

“Your sister! I didn’t know John Thorno 
had more than one child,” replied the old 
woman, staring at Delia, who flushed an angry 
red, while Rosamond hastily said, 

“My adopted Bister —my father’s adopted 
child.” 

“Thnt is different. Yes, I know all about 
that,” muttered Nancy, dryly; and proceeding 
along tho gnllcry and past the deep recess of tho 
oriel-window, sho opened tho door of a large, 
front chamber, answering in position to that 
assigned to Miss Pmcivnl. Tho furnituro wps, 
however, lighter in style, tho hangings of a gay- 
flowered, ulthough ohl-fashioncd, chintz, and a 
few bits of bright china scattered here and 
there, some colored engravings against tho 
wall, and a voso of flowers upon tho dressing- 
table, gave tho apartment an air of cheer¬ 
fulness and welcome which tho other entirely 
lacked. 

“This is the pleasantest room I have yet seen 
in tho house,” said Rosamond, surveying it 
with pleasure. “And you would rather shuro 
it with me than to sleep by yourself, would you 
not, Delia?” 

“She will have to,” harshly interposed 
Nancy, beforo Delia could reply; “there is no 
other, except servants’ rooms.” 

“In this great house!” exclaimed Delia, 
rather haughtily. “Why, who sleeps in the 
fourth room on this floor, the ono answering 
in position to Mr. Pcreival’s?” 

“ l do. I always did; and Mrs. Bartram left 
it in her will that I should always lmvc that 
room, and what is in it, for my own,” replied 
Nancy, doggedly. 

“And the third story?” asked Del in. 

“That is not used at all—it is not sate,” ro- 
plied Nancy, in tho same tone. 

“Where do tho servants sleep, then?” 

“ In the wing-clminher?, over the kitchen and 
laundry. Tho entry he I ween my chamber and 
this leads to that part of the house,” replied 
the old woman, and opening a door, she showed 
a dark and narrow passago bounding that sido 
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of tho room, a ml finished at tho lower end by 
a green-baize door. 

“You may go and look at tho servants’ rooms 
if you choose,” said she, harshly. 

“Come, then, Mrs. Bluebeard,” roplied Rosa¬ 
mond, gayly; ami then tho two tripped down 
the passage, and throwing open tho green door, 
and a heavy wooden one behind it, found them¬ 
selves in a largo, half-finished chamber, with 
a servants’ stair-enso coming up at one side, 
and a door at tho further end. Crossing tho 
room, Nancy opened tho door, and showed a 
short passage, with doors at either side. 

14 These are tho servants’ rooms, and this un¬ 
finished chamber is tho laundry drying-room,” 
said she, briefly; and tlio two girls,after glanc¬ 
ing about them a little, were glad to return 
to their own warm and cheerful apartment. 

Leaving them there, old Nancy went down 
the back stairs, muttering something about tea, 
ami the trouble of visitors. 

“Wliut n cross-giaincd old creature," re¬ 
marked Delia, looking into the mirror, and 
taking off her hat. “She evidently intends to 
rule us all ns she did her late mistress.” 

“Yes,” replied Rosamond, absently. “Do 
look at this wardrobe, Delia.” 

“Wardrobe? Why, yes, that is curious.” 
And Delia examined with interest tlio massive 
structure, built of rich, dark mahogany, nnd 
mounted with brass mouldings, which occu¬ 
pied one corner of tho room. Tho front was 
divided into four doors, two meeting in tho 
middle, nnd two more at tho sido of them, de¬ 
noting threo compartments; but thoso doors 
were not only locked, but tho keyholes were 
covered with' wax, scaled with a crest and the 
initials A. 11. It was this circumstance which 
had drawn forth Rosamond’s exclamation of 
surprise. Delia looked, and suddenly said, 

“1 supposo tliis is the wardrobe you aro to 
inherit if you stay hero tho three months out, 
Rosamond; and it is sealed, so that you shall 
not pick tlio locks and help yourself to tho 
treasure bofore it is lawfully yours.” 

“They need not have taken so much trouble; 
of course, I should not have prycil into any¬ 
thing which was purposely kept from me,” 
snid Rosamond, rather indignantly; and Delia, 
laughing, returned to the mirror. 

“ Shouldn’t you? Well, I am more curious; 
and I would give sixpence at this very moment 
for a chanco of rausacking that grim old ward¬ 
robe.” 

‘‘•So would I give sixpence; but I could not 
pick locks, or brenk seals, or abuse confidence,” 
replied Rose. 


0 II A P T K It. IV. 

Tub next morning broke cloudlessly, nnd 
the rising sun, streaming through tho open 
window into Rosamond’s eyes, roused her 
from hor light slumbers, and drew her from 
tlio bed to tho window, whore she beheld a 
viow so lovely and so attractive that, making 
a hasty toilet, she stole quietly from the room 
and tho house, and finding her way to the ovor- 
grown nnd tangled shrubbery, and through thnt 
to the garden, ghe paced up ami down, inhaling 
the fragrance of tho early blossoms, admiring 
tlio fresh, young verdure, nnd listening with 
delight to tho songs of tho birds, who crowded 
tho mystic old trees, and welcomed the summer 
uml the morning with fullest-throated praise. 

Suddenly, in rounding n thicket of rose- 
trees, bIio encountered Mr. Percivnl, walking 
slowly along, his hands behind him, and his 
head bowed in deep thought. At sight of his 
cousin he hesitated a moment, then turned and 
walked along beside hor. 

“I was thinking of you,” said he, abruptly, 
“and wondering why you dislike me.” 

“A modest wonder! You had thought no 
ono could fail to like you, then,” replied Rosa¬ 
mond. 

“Your sarcasm, and your scornful careless¬ 
ness, only prove my accusation correct. You 
do disliko me, cousin,” said Percivnl. 

“I)o I? Well, then, why do I?” 

“Nay, that is for you to tell,” said Porcival, 
earnestly; but Rosamond lightly answered, 

“No, you shall ho special p Wader, advocate, 
judge, jury, nnd all, in tlita case.” 

“And tho accused does not caro enough for 
tho accusation even to plead, ‘Not guilty,’” 
said Pereival. 

“Tho accusation is so fanciful that it is not 
worth pleading for or against,” replied Rosa¬ 
mond, in tho same careless tone she had 
hitherto used. Percivnl did not reply for 
some moments, but at last ho said, 

“I wish you would ho my friend nnd cousin; 
I want ono very much, especially to-day.” 

“And why especially to-day?” 

“1 have n confidence to make, and you aro 
the person to whom I wish to make it—or I 
shall make it to no ono.” 

“A confidence? And why to me, Mr. Pcrci- 
val?” 

“Don’t say Mr. Percivnl, Rosamond. Wo 
arc, at least, cousins, and you should call mo 
by my name.” 

“Well, then, cousin Wnlton, why to me?” 

“Because you aro the only suitable person. 
My aunt Matilda would bo frightened out of 
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her senses; your sister, I could not tell her; 
mid us for Cupt. Puge, it iloca not in the least 
concern him, mid you would not wish that he 
should know it.” 

“You have at Inst moused my curiosity," 
said Kosnmond, raising her lovely gray eyes 
curiously to his face, “and now you must 
gratify it.” 

“Lust night, after you had all retired, I sat 
reading,” lie began, “and I heenmo so inte¬ 
rested that I did not think of the time until the 
failure of my lamp suggested that it must bo 
growing late—a suspicion confirmed by my 
watch, which showed the quarter past one. 
Tho firo hud long been dead, and the glimmer 
which showed the hands of my watch was the 
expiring oflort of tho lamp, so that I was left 
in total darkness. I groped upon the inantle- 
sholf for a candle, or even a match, but found 
none, nnd was presently satisfied that I could 
oxpeot no help from the senso of sight in 
making my way up stairs. Leaving the library, 
I navigated tho length of the great hall with 
tolerable success, and reached tho foot of the 
stair-case. You remember that there is a win¬ 
dow about li a If-way up, with a short flight of 
steps leading to it, and a seat beneath it.” 

“Yes, I remember that.” 

“ And you remember thnt the blinds of that 
window aro closed, for you or Delia remarked 
upon tho sombre shadow of tho hall.” 

“Ycb, I remember that also." 

“Woll, Rosamond, os I went up that stnir- 
oase, and reached tho landing, I saw a woman 
standing in tho window recess just nt tho top 
of the short flight of steps—saw her as distinctly 
as I now sec you.” 

“Saw her by what light?” inquired Rosa¬ 
mond, incredulously. 

“ I do not know. I understand your tone, 
and I cannot combat its doubt, except by tho 
simple assertion of my perfect sanity and truth¬ 
fulness. A moment before, the darkness of tho 
place had been so intense that I could not dis¬ 
cern the position of the stnirs, or even sco my 
own hand ns I held it up before me, nnd yet, 
when I raised my eyes, I beheld this woman’s 
face, figure, dress, ns distinctly ns I now seo 
yours, nnd, were I an artist, could reproduco 
them with the most minute distinctness,” 

“ I must believe you, cousin, when you speak 
so earnestly,” said Rosamond, more gently. 
“What sort of woman was she?” 

“Young, not more than five-nnd-twcnty, 
Blight in figure, nnd—1 will not say what I 
thought of her face, Rosamond, for it was 
yours.” 


“Mine!” 

“ Yes, precisely. So completely yours that 
I supposed it to be you, nnd spoke your name. 
No answer came, but the eyes of the appari¬ 
tion, for I now call it such, fixed themselves 
upon mine so mournfully, and so earnestly, 
that I sprung up the stairs to the window, fully 
impressed with the belief that you had met 
with some terrible misfortune, nnd were im¬ 
ploring me for help, or redress. As I reached 
the top of the stairs, the figure retreated to 
the depth of the hay-window, and then gliding 
around the side, and down tho stairs, turned 
upon the landing, and looking back nt me with 
thoso terribly imploring eyes, seemed waiting 
for mo to follow. 

“ ‘What is it? What shall T do? Rosamond, 
is it you?’ I exclaimed, for the first time be¬ 
ginning to doubt your bodily presence. .Still 
there was no reply; but tlie figure, gliding 
swiftly up tho remaining stairs leading to the 
gallery, paused nt the entrance of the passage 
between your room and that used by tho old 
housekeeper. Half shrinking, yet unable to 
turn back, I followed. At the door of your 
chamber it paused, nnd extending both hands 
with a caressing motion, seemed to hesitate ns 
if about to enter, hut finally kept on, nnd dis¬ 
appeared through the green door at the end of 
tho entry. I followed ns fast ns T could, hut 
on arriving at the door found it fastened upon 
my side by a strong brass hook. I opened it, 
nnd tho wooden one which it screened, nnd 
found myself in utter darkness, the mysterious 
light that had hitherto led mo having totally 
disappeared. After waiting for n moment 
without seeing or hearing anything, 1 closed 
tho two doors, hooked tho inner one, nnd felt 
my way to my own chamber, where I slept for 
a fow fours; but rising with the first daylight, 
returned to the spot where I had lost sight of 
the figure upon the preceding night. I found 
tho door fastened ns I had left it, nnd opening 
both, passed through into ft large, unfinished 
chamber, with n stnlr-cnso in one corner, 
apparently connecting with tho kitchen re¬ 
gion-” 

“I have seen that room," interposed Rose; 
“tho servants’ rooms lio beyond it, nnd it is 
possible-” 

“That I mistook some Bridget, or Knty, or 
Molly, for my cousin Rosamond?” risked Per- 
cival, ironically. “Nor was I (1 'coming, ns, 
perhaps, you will next suggest, for, close be¬ 
side the door, in tho unfinished room, I picked 
up t lis.” And Mr. Percivat showed a hand¬ 
kerchief marked with bis own namo. 
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Rosamond examined, and returned it thought¬ 
fully. 

“And she looked liko me?” said she. 

“Almost exactly, except for the fusjiiou of 
the hair, which was worn llowing down the 
back in a great rippling mass of shining curls.” 

“ Do you remember the dress?” 

“Perfectly, for it was very peculiar, tlio ma¬ 
terial being silk, which rustled and crackled 
ns it moved, ns if very thick and stiff; in color 
it was white, embroidered or brocaded with a 
running pattern of moss rose-buds. It was cut 
square upon the neck, and had sleeves ending 
at tlie elbows, with deep lace rutiles. At (lie 
bosom was a bow of soft-blue ribbon, with a 
few lilics-of-the-valley knotted in it.” 

“The dress is that of fifty years ago.” 

“Is it? That surprises me.” 

“Yes; and I, of course, have nothing of the 
sort in my wardrobe. Cousin Walton, tell me, 
once for all, nro you actually serious? Did 
this really happen, ami aro not you jesting 
with my simplicity?” 

“ I feel a little hurt at such a question, Miss 
Thorne. I should be incnpablc of so ungentle- 
manly and puerilo a jest, and-” 

“ Forgive my doubt,” interrupted Rosamond, 
hastily. “Rut it is all so strange!” 

“Excessively strange !” assented Walton, his 
brow elenring immediately. “I cannot wonder 
at your incredulity. Now tho reason I have told 
the story to you is, that from the close resem¬ 
blance of tho apparition to yourself, I cannot 
but believe that its visit referred in some 
manner to you, and it is with you I wish to 
consult upon tlio use that shall bo made of it.” 

“ Tho use ?” 

“Yes; these things mean something, although 
it is not possible for us at present to understand 
what; and I do not hesitate to say thnt I believe 
the appearance I saw last night was a super¬ 
natural one, aud mado itself visiblo to us for 


a purpose. What that purpose is we aro now 
to attempt to discover.” 

“ Do you expect to sec it again ?” 

“How can I tell? Rut, yes, 1 do so expect, 
for, ns yet, it has affected nothing; and I have 
just said I believe it comes with a purpose. 
Will you help mo discover it?” 

“Yes, certainly, if I can, and if it is really 
something worth serious attention.” 

“Still a little incredulous, I see; hut wait,” 
replied Rercivnl, with a smile. “Now, how 
are we to contrive tho matter. Will you watch 
with me to-night ?” 

“How enn I without speaking to your aunt, 
or- It would be so odd,” suggested Rosa¬ 

mond, blushing a little, and smiling more. 

“ Would it ? Well, will you wait in your 
own room until I call you? I will tap gently 
on the door nt a little nfter twelve.” 

“ I—I hardly liko to make such an arrange¬ 
ment,” stammered Rosamond, confused. 

“ Remember that I am your cousin, and that 
this is a matter in which we nro only involved, ns 
seeking the explanation of strange phciomcna.” 

“ Yes, but- Well, I will meet you on tho 

stair-ease nt a littto after twelve. You need 
not call mo, for I shall not go to sleep beforo 
that.” 

“Thank you, Rosamond, both for your con¬ 
sent, and for tho sacrifice of the young lady¬ 
like scruples, which came near negativing it. 
You nre a sensible girl!” 

And taking his cousin’s hand in his, Mr. 
Pcrcivftl playfully kissed it; then putting it 
under Jiia arm, turned to rctrnco their steps. 
In doing so they caino faco to faco with Delia, 
who, forcing a smile, which could not qnito 
cover the frown upon her face, exclaimed, 

“What, romancing so early in the morning? 
They say that breakfast is ready, and I am 
sent to call you.” 

(TO BB CONTI SUED.) 
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I. 

The hea *y gates cl an go [ brnind them, tlio 
carriage ndted swiftly uj- the winding avenue, 
nnd presently the mi’nsi.'u-houso appeared 
among the great tree. . th** setting sun lighting 
its easements like nn hiuminntion over this re¬ 
turn that, was to make the old house so joyous. 

“We nro lioim, Agatlm; you hud not for¬ 
gotten how it looked ” 

Agatha Bourne did riot answer her father; 
she was leaning out of the window, gazing 
about in search of in miliar objects, wondering 
that there should be no trace of change during 
this term of absence, which had brought her 
back as unlike her former self ns if she hud 
been transformed into n imw being. 

The suns of eighty summers have shone, and 
their roses bloomed, since the time of which 
I write, weaving no romance, only a history, 
gathered from fnd“d letters and journals, that 
have outlived the unis which penned them. 

Agatha Bourne had been gone two years; 
and from eighteen V twenty life passes ho 
rapidly that ono marvels to revisit the quiet 
haunts of childhood, and find that while exist¬ 
ence has deepened into fevcn.di unrest they 
have suffered no change. 

“Does it look like home, Agatha?” her father 
kept questioning. 

Agatha leaned back in her scat, and allowed 
her veil to fall over her face as she am:’.v.*:rod, 

“Not a loaf is changed! It migh~ be the 
enchanted ensile in old nurse’s fairy story, for 
any alteration there is.” 

She hud returned! Often, (luring the first 
year of her stay in that foreign land, Agatha 
had dreamed of coming hack, and had fancied 
the perfect content that would fill her heart as 
the familiar hill and dwelling enme in sight. 
She had returned; the clang of the heavy gates 
had sounded like the shutting of a tomb, nnd 
her soul seemed to read, on the gray front of 
the house, tlio dreary line from the old Italian 
poet, that only a few months beforo fho lmd 
dreamed over under the orange-trees of Ins 
beautiful land. 

The carriage stopped at the great entrance. 
Agatha was assisted out by her father, and 
stood for an instant gniing down upon the 
landscape spread beneath the height on which 
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the mansion stood. The Hudson gleamed a 
golden scroll in the evening light; the moun¬ 
tains were misty with the purple haze of early 
summer, and the wild, picturesque scene wore 
its fullest beauty. 

Only a moment, then her father claimed her 
attention again; and out of the house, roused 
by the sound of the carriage-wheels, enmo 
stately aunt Dorothy to fold her in nn cmbrnco 
of chilly delight; niiu old nurse, with ns hearty 
a hurst of weeping ns if it lmd been the sad¬ 
dest, instead of the most joyful day of her life, 
as she felt and pronounced it. A whole troop 
of servants and dogs to welcome hack the 
young mistress, nnd she knew that she ought 
to bo glad to sec them, to bo grateful for tlio 
affection, and was, only there was no warmth 
in her heart; and it wns dreadful to feci that 
even this moment could not bring the bright¬ 
ness nnd zest back to her life. 

A beautiful old place that stands to-day 
scarcely changed, which e,vcn then lmd no 
chilling nppenrnnce of newness, for, more than 
n quarter of n century before, Agatha’s father 
lmd built the house in the midst of tlmt stately 
wood, ns a summer-homo for his young wife. 
Children lmd been born nnd died there; nnd 
last of all, the wife and mother lmd been car¬ 
ried out to sleep in the family-vault, and Bogcr 
Bourne was left nlono with the helpless babe, 
whose little life lmd cost him so dearly. 

Two years before, Mr. Bourne bad consented 
that Agatha should be taken nbrond by a ma¬ 
ternal relative to finish her studies, nnd have 
a glimpst of the great world beyond sens. How 
hnrd a trial it wns to give her lip the old man 
never told; Hie state of his health did not per¬ 
mit any thought of his accompanying her, hut 
whatover seemed best for the child must be 
done; and it was feared tlmt she inherited the 
delicate constitution of her mother, whom Into 
in life Roger Bourne had married whilo sho 
was still a young girl—so every way the neces¬ 
sity of tlio separation was forced upon him. 

But she wns at home now—liis Agatha, his 
one priceless trensure--not a child or girl any 
longer, but developed into a woman rnoro 
beautiful even than the child had promised, 
yet perplexing and troubling him a little by 
the difference. 
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He led her into tho houac, nnd nunt Dorothy 
followed as primly as if eho had boon tho god¬ 
dess of Propriety j though nurse somewhat dis¬ 
turbed tho stateliness of the sceno by making 
unexpected dashes at her former charge, with 
such doleful sobs of delight that tho very dogs 
howled ns if it had been a funeral. 

Agatha knew that her father was watching 
every look, nnd tried "by affectionate words to 
rnako amends for tho lack of joy that she fenred 
was in lie: face. Years before, the heavy carved 
furniture that decorated tho rooms had been 
brought from across sens, nnd everything was 
so rich nnd picturesque that Agatha might have 
fancied herself standing in some old world man¬ 
sion in tho sunny land of France. But all this 
was only another pang. She would rather linvo 
come back to the humblest dwelling, in which 
there should be no object to remind her of that 
life winch had come so suddenly to an end, be¬ 
tween which and her present tho ocean shut 
out nil hope of restoration as completely oa if 
it had been tho ctornnl gulf. 

“Yon nro Buro you are glad to bo at home, 
Agatha?” her father questioned, with the rest¬ 
less eagerness of affection. 

“I am glad to be anywhere with you, papa,” 
eho answered. 

“And you’ll not regret France, nnd all its 
vanities?” 

“I whs glad to come away,” bIic said, with 
energy; “very glad.” 

“Ah, ha, Dorothy 1” cried tho delighted old 
man, “you boo foreign ways haven’t Bpoiled 
her, after all.” 

“I never supposed they would, brother,” 
returned tho spinster, severely; “Agatha had 
been too throughly grounded in her catechism 
and ethics to ho injured by the frivolity of 
Frenoh manners, or those of he* cousin, either, 
for that matter.” 

“You aeo, your nunt doesn’t forgive her old 
enemy yet,” Mr. Bourne said, laughing. 

“I feel no enmity toward any one,” nnswered 
Mibb Dorothy, with increased dignity. “1 trust 
my mind is too well disciplined to entertain 
any such dreadful Bcntiinent. I don’t think 
about Mrs. Mnsterton when I can help it; slio 
seems to have done Agatha no harm, so let us 
be thankful and forget her till she comes to 
upset the house hy ono of her summer visits.” 

“Thankful enough f am to get her back,” 
said Mr. Bourne; nnd Agatha felt a moro un¬ 
grateful wretch than ever. 

Aunt Dorothy bustled away, beset by some 
housewifely care—for, like most women of that 
generation, sho gavo herself and thoao about 


her no moro rest than if they had all been 
machines, that must ruu without stopping until 
they broke down. 

That night, ns sho sat nlonc in her room, 
Agatha Bourne looked back over the events of 
the past, which had so utterly come to an,end, 
that hIio felt as a ghost might while reviewing 
the scene of its earthly mistakes nnd suffering. 

I have rend, in the faded records kept in her 
own dainty penmanship, the history of that lost 
past, but 1 shall give it to you in my own words. 
Kven at this distance of time there seems some¬ 
thing coarse nnd cruel in laying bare to the 
glance of the indifferent the entiro secrets of 
tlint girlish soul, written with nil tho impul¬ 
siveness nnd pnesion of her ago, never meant 
to bo intrusted to nny human eye, but which 
hy some chance have so long outlasted tho 
misery nnd wounded pride that gave them birth. 

The first eighteen months of Agatha’s sojourn 
had been spent in study or traveling about 
Italy; but when only hnlf n year of her stny 
was left, nnd Mr. Bourne would not bear of 
her absence being prolonged a day after tho 
appointed time, Mrs. Mnsterton took her niece 
back to France, that she might have a glanco 
at the gorgeous court, where, in spite of gather¬ 
ing troubles, Mario Antoinette ruled more po¬ 
tently by the spells of her beauty and grnen 
than ever tho great conqueror who followed 
did in the fullness of his success, 

Agatha’s aenfion of gaycly was a very bright 
one, nnd sho was so much sought after, that 
silly little Mrs. Masterton began to dream, ns 
so many American women of our day do, of a 
crown prince, at least, for her charge. But 
Agatha would have laughed scornfully at tho 
vision of a royal highness, if it had been con¬ 
fided to her, for she was living in one of tlmso 
marvelous cloud-castles which mo|t of us have 
built somewhere in our youth, nro deemed so 
secure that they would resist tho combined 
attacks of lime nnd fate. 

Once every week Agatha went to tho house 
of an old French lady, whose mild entertain¬ 
ments Mrs. Masterton abhorred, though eho 
was anxious not to offend her for the sake of 
certain relatives tho ancient dome possessed, 
who did give inventions worth accepting; so 
sho was glad to allow Agatha to do double duty 
on inndnmc’s evenings, nnd as tho girl was a 
great favorite, Mrs. Mnsterton might have been 
astonished to discover how seldom sho herself 
was missed. 

Agatha met the hero of her dream there, nnd 
for months that sombre old saloon was the most 
beautiful spot on earth to jher. Slie lmd gone 
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to dine with mudame, n3 was frequently her 
habit on the days of the receptions—but she 
did not find her friend, ns usual, nlono, 

“Como in, my dear,” tho old Indy said, ns 
Agntlm paused involuntarily on tho threshold. 
“You nro astonished that I do not piny solitary 
os usual. Hut hero is another kind heart be¬ 
sides your own that comes to see how tho old 
lady fares, nnd 1 have promised if ho in good 
that we will givo him somo dinner. Miss 
Bourne, this is my nephew, Mr. Cairn —ma foi, 
it is grand-nephew that I should sny, but tlint 
makes me seem too Ancient,” 

And nmdnino rattled on with her pretty 
Frouch eagerness, while Ilobort Cairn rose 
from his seat, nnd Agatha returned his snlute, 
glnnoing with a shyness that site did not often 
feel toward the pale, handsomo face, whose 
every change was soon to become so familiar 
to her. 

“Yes, my grand-nephew; think of that, my 
little Agatha—it makes mo seem like one of tho 
fossils, does it not? Hut my pretty nicco would 
marry a solemn Scotchman; and not content 
with that hit of insanity, she followed him oil 
to America, and they aro both dead, nnd only 
this great boy left to come hack once in awhile 
and remind me of what is gono.” 

“That is giving you my family history in 
very few words, Miss Bourne,” Cfirn snid, in 
English. 

“And you are an American?” Agatha asked, 
ip surprise. 

“I understand,” cried mndame; “do not 
think to cheat iny old ears with the English. 
Of course, he is American—all that there is of 
most so,” she said, in broken idiom. 

“Miss Bourne docs not seem inclined to, 
acknowledge mo ns a countryman,” Cairn said, 
with a grave smilo. 

“Oh, ye m,h e replied. “Only it 13 unusual ]j 
to meet Americans of your age bore—generally : 
thoy arc too much occupied at home.” 

His faco altered so quickly that she thought j 
hor heedless speech had annoyed him; hut ns 
it was difficult to know what to say, alio was 
dropping into an awkward‘silence, when ma- 
damo interposed volubly in her own tongue, • 
not venturing to attempt tho harsh English 
consonants, though she comprehended tho lan¬ 
guage when spoken. 

“Ho must como sometimes to see tho old 
aunt,” she said. “I am Robert’s nearest kin; 
he is to live in Europe, hey, my boy?” 

He bowed, nnd reverently kissed tho hand 
which she extended to him, bo dainty and white 
yet, in spite ot her ago. 


“Have you lately left America, Mr. Cairn?” 
Agatha asked, in hopes tomako amends for her 
former speech. 

“I have not been thcro since I was a boy. I 
was not quito eighteen when I came away,” ho 
replied, so stiffly that again bIio felt ns if she 
had been guilty of an unwarrantable liberty, 
and had throe minds to take an aversion to tho 
stately young man without dolay. 

“It is years since,” added maclomo, looking 
fondly at him. “Ho seems so young, one would 
not inko him for past sovon-and-twenty, eh, 
Agatha ?” 

Agatha nmdo no answer at all, she would 
not incur nnothor forbidding glance from tho 
solcnln, gray eyes. She was just a little spoiled 
by the flattery of tho past months, nnd began 
to wish herself at homo instead of being doomed 
to conversation with this man, who seemed to 
disapprove of everything sho snid. 

But her pouting mood did not last long; for, 
without tho slightest warning, Robert Cairn 
warmed into a sunny, genial demeanor, and 
talked so pleasantly that tho dinner passed off 
in the most charming way, and Agatha was 
quite vexed when it was over, and the guests 
began to arrive. But even then she did not 
lose Robert Cairn’s society. Mndamc’s eldorly 
friends played trictrac, and ho staid by her; 
but they-wcrc all too busy with their gnmo to 
notieo the pair. 

From that time she saw him almost dally*, 
rind her dream grew inlo full beauty with tho 
rapidity natural to her ago. There was much 
about the man tlint she could not understand; 
a reticence which nmdo her feel that there was 
a secret in his life that troubled him; strange 
alternations of manner, for which sho could 
not ncoount; bat nil theso things did not weigh 
heavily onough to dispol tho brightness of her 
vision. 

Tho day Qatari, when with her womanly in¬ 
tuitions sho knew that ho loved hor, and, in 
spite of her pride, sho was glad to let her 
heart repeat tho Words. Yet ho did not speak. 
There was the most delicate Interest nnd atten¬ 
tion—ho showed plainly enough that IiIb chief 
plcnsuro at this time was to arrange his days 
so that ho might ho most in her society; every 
glance of his sad eyes uttered his secret—but 
he did not speak. 

Thd timo for Agatha’s departure was draw¬ 
ing near. It had not boon mentioned in Cairn’s 
presence, until one day when ho entno In nnd 
found her sitting with mndnmo, tho old lady 
said, abruptly, 

. “What will we do, Robert, when she is gone?” 
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“Gono?” lie repeated. “Whero is she 

going?” 

"Home, of courBO—to that dreadful America, 
a whole world oft' over the seas, und among the 
savages.” 

Robert Cairn muttered some unintelligible 
reply, nod moved to tho window; but Agutlm 
caught sight of his face ns ho turned away. If 
ho had been dead and cold, it could not lmvo 
looked whiter and more ghastly. 

Madnino was busy with her netting, and her 
dim eyes did not see what was plain enough to 
Agatha, ami she chattered on about her grief 
and desolation until, fond as she was of her, 
the givl felt an insano desire to choke her like 
a croaking bladkhird. 

"la not this very sudden?” ho asked, at 
length, still keeping his stand by tho window. 

"Of course not,” returned madnmo. “You 
heard from tho first that she had only three 
months to stay. I have the heart broken.” 

But, grieved ns slio was, she could not bo 
oblivious to tho fact that sho needed some silk 
of a peculiar tint of blue, and if she sent her 
maid to look for it, she would bring back a 
dozen sorts, and neither of them tho right 
color; so sho must go into her bed-room and 
search for herself, and not disturb Mnnon, who 
was nearly as old ns her mistress, and much 
blinder, with a temper which mndnmc dreaded. 

“This is very sudden to me,” Robert Cairn 
said, approaching Agatha, as his ancient rela¬ 
tive trotted nimbly away with some apology 
that neither heard. 

“The time was sot before I came from Italy,” 
Agatha replied, without looking up. “I have 
been away a long white, and my father cannot 
spare mo any longor.” 

“ But wc are to sparo you, it seems,” lie said, 
sharply. “Is no one but him to feci?” 

There was no iinMYer possible to tlmt speech, 
so Agatha sat quite Mill. / 

“I am going away to-morrow for a few days,” 
ho said, abruptly; “so I shall have a forctasto 
of what it is like to loso you.” 

It was an odd thing to-say; it made Agatha 
shiver with wolmdiul pride, and fear lest sho 
might lmvo bfetfnyed something of the agita¬ 
tion which stirred .her very soul. She forced 
herself to speak then, and made her voice quiet 
and cureless. 

“Perhaps you will wander over to America, 
some tiino,” sho said, band wc may chance to 
meet.” 

“I shall,bevor go hack to Americn,” he an¬ 
swered, in the hard tone that his voice some¬ 
times took. ’ 


Was that said to make her understand that 
tho story of tho past weeks had come to an end? 
Tho very cruelty of the words helped to bring 
buck her strength. The recollection of every 
blush that his searching glance had ever 
brought into her face; the half-confessions 
that her eyes had uttered in response to the 
passionate tenderness in his, rushed up and 
overwhelmed her with maidenly shame. But 
sho would betray no weakness, if she died 
thcro in lior scat; sho should be no sign of tho 
agony which began to darken her soul line the 
gathering blackness that precedes a tempest. 

“I had thought it might he different,” lie 
went on, after n brief pause, “but I have my 
lifo mapped out for me now.” 

“Since you have done it, you must be satis¬ 
fied,” Agatha said; and through the whirl in 
her brain she could hear t hat her voice sounded 
cold and uncoboernod—and she was glad. 

“At nil events ills done,” he said; “whether' 
by my own will or not, can make no difference 
now.” 

If mndnmc, in her secret heart, wished the 
pair ever so much to fall in love, her rigid 
French ideas of propriety, where young Indies 
were concerned, would not permit her to lenvo 
them longer alone; so she came, trotting out of 
her bed-room, with tho blue silk in her hand, 
talking ns fast as ever. 

In a little while Mrs. Mnsterfon called to 
take Agatha home, and as her name was an¬ 
nounced Robert Cairn took his leave, with no 
other faro well for Agatha than that odd con¬ 
versation they had held during tho moment of 
nmdnmc’s absence. 

II. 

Agatha got homo find away from her frivo¬ 
lous relative, and nlone ill her own room could 
review tho events of the past months, and 
through her trouble and cruel mortification, 
:,ce how her beautiful cloud-pulnco was falling 
in ruins at her feet. 

They only met twice after that, both times 
at little entertainments given Mrs. Mostcrton 
before her departure, nnd there wns no word 
or look that tlie most, ordinary acquaintance 
might not have bestowed. He Paul farewell 
to her when others were doing it—held her 
hand for nn instant in his own, and added, 
gravely, 

“Such a parting makes me understand what 
death is like. You will have a prosperous 
voyage, I am Biiro of that; may n long nnd 
happy life follow.” 

lie wns gone; and as Agatha Bourne watched 
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him pass down (ho room, she know that they 
hud parted forever. 

Thou came the tedious voyage, the solitary 
hours, the long days and nights iu which, hav¬ 
ing nothing to occupy her thoughts, they dwelt 
with wearisome persistence upon one theme, 
and nearly drove her mad with shame and 
anguish. 

She had given her heart to this mum—she 
had loved him; and she asked herself bitterly, ; 
from what encouragement ? A few tender; 
looks; idle words of compliment, that had 
seemed to her fraught with deeper meaning; j 
from the sort of mystery and romance which j 
her girlish fancy had imngined invested his ; 
life. It hud been all (he vainest, most empty j 
gallantry on his part; she had shown that she 
was pleased by his attentions; it had gratified 
his miserable man’s vanity to lure her deeper 
into her beautiful dreams, to see that his com¬ 
ing made her eyes brighten, that his whispered 
words could move her to the very heart; and, 
to add to the bitterness of her lesson, he had 
felt it necessary to let her sec plainly at the 
last how alio had deceived herself. 

It was horrible suffering to a proud woman. 
When the tiresome weeks were over, and they 
landed in America, it seemed to Agatha Bourne 
that she had lived years during that season. 
Terrible ns it was to bear the ceaseless aclio 
.at her heart, the sliuino ami humiliation were 
worse. Every recollection of that time must 
be wrenched from her soul, or she should go 
mad outright—that was tho work before her. 

So she took up life in the home of her child¬ 
hood, and bore her burden ns best alio could. 
There were seasons when even her father’s 
affection nnd aunt’s kindness wero insupport¬ 
able torture; when the friends that came about 
her wore odious, with their expressions of 
interest; when tho earth was a prison-house, 
and the blue heavens only u pitiless roof that 
shut out all hope. 

This was her inner life; outwardly it showed 
fair enough, and Agatha allowed no evidence of 
her unrest to be visible. There were numerous 
visitors at the house—Mrs, Mustcrton and her 
train of idle friends, many of the most promi¬ 
nent people of tho period—nnd Agatha was 
the center of attraction, with her beauty nnd 
wit, while every pleasure was tasteless as 
ashes. 

There was one ninn oftener a guest than any 
other—a son of Mr. Bourne's old friend, and 
formerly his ward. Hugh Morland was past 
thirty, now; nnd ho had lived during a period 
that made men develop nnd ago rapidly. 
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Agatha had known him all lior life, and he hnd 
seemed almost like an elder brother to her. 
Kvon now his society was more agreeable than 
that of any human being; and though he could 
not lmve the slightest suspicion of the story 
which made her days one round of regret and 
humiliation, he seemed, oddly enough, us she 
often thought, to have a faculty of showing her 
n little light in her darkness, and through his 
wise, gentle counsels she came at last to under¬ 
stand that, however ruinous tho troublo which , 
scathed her heart, tho world had not yet coiuo 
to an end. 

Events culminated rapidly in Agatha’s life 
at this period. In less than four'moiiths after 
her return she was nAorphnn—her father died 
of a brief illness, wlfUrh was hardly considered 
serious until a few hours before his death. 

She spent the winter in tho old house with 
aunt Dorothy, and Hugh Morland’s visits wero 
the only break in tho monotony/;*''They wero 
pleasant to Agatlm; and sho grew to lean 
more and more upon bin friendship and sym¬ 
pathy. She was a great heiress for thoso days, 
and when sho chose to emerge from her seclu¬ 
sion, there would be a brilliant career boforo 
her. But tho powor of enjoyment was gone out 
of her nature—she only longed to bo quiet. 
Any thought of returning to Europe was ab¬ 
horrent to her. The slightest reference from 
aunt Dorothy to tho season she had spent there 
made Agatha feel so wicked and cross that it 
was difficult to conceal it; and sho took herself 
often severely to task for finding tho amiable 
old spinster such a wearing and tiresome com¬ 
panion. 

One night that Hugh Morland staid there, 
aunt Dorothy went early to bed, in hopes of 
forgetting a nervous headache, and the two 
young people were loft together in the library 
that Agatha made her usual abiding pluoo of 
an evening, in preference to the great wilder¬ 
ness of ft lira wing-room, whloh she pronounced 
unendurable, unless filled with people. 

Sitting there iu the stillness, Hugh Morland 
told her his story—tho seerot which he had 
kept in his heart so long, which ho had hardly 
meant to tell then, though it had Jain close to 
his lips during these months, which bo knew 
hnd pressed so hardly upon her. 

She was startled; the words brought her a 
kind of pain, too, yet it was pleasant to think 
there was one human being in.tho world who 
held her so denr. 

“Have I frightened you?" ho asked, quickly. 
“Was I too abrupt?" 

“I had not thought of this/' she answered; 
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••you have been so good to nMtJ? like a kind, 
chi or broth or." 

“And thiit is nil?” 

. ‘-I'uover thought of you in nny other way,” 
ehe “Don’t be vexed with me, Hugh— 

I don’t menu to be unkind.” 

that, Agatha. But 1 lmvc loved 
yotf I think no man will ever love you 

better/* -j 

the whole world thcre'cnn bo no 
dW W 0HG ' ove ' V0ll ^d be better woith having,” 
ajlWnfawercd. 

“Take care!” ho said, tremulously; “that 
is almost rf hope, Agatha.” 

“t believe I menu' it for one,” she said, 
honestly. “But 1 must be just to you^l iltUst 
take time to think.”- v,;l 

“And you shall have it—I will not tease you.' 
When may 1 conic bnck for my answer? Bee;' 
I have to be ho^o again in a week— 
answer inc thcnV M - 

She bowed h&i* h’eid ip sign of assent—and 
for the rest of ll/tf ovcnin^’he wai ike'gentle, 
patient fri^cf sfi&Tiii^ always founcfhlm. t ; 

Then followed i^W^lc of solitude AgathhJ 
but before it ah^d^^'inlnd was umdo-'ii>. 
She would inj^iigi ? >f)jTland ; her life was 
so dreary and in Ins love she should 

find new liojios a fid* 2 Interest a. She haughtily 
shut out of her koul every thought of the past; 
shuddered with abhorrence at the rccolltdlion 
of her own yoaKhcss and sblf-deeeption, and 
marveled thiitsho could htt?&’Mlo\+ctl'lierself 
to waste’ regrets over a'rna'n wlio had proved 
so mean and empty n trifleri 

Hugh MoflAnd crifiio btfck'to the old house, 
and on tho evening of his arrival, when they 
chnncdd to bo alone, he said,' quietly, 

“HoW Is It to bo,' AgafKtff* 

Sho laid her hand shyly'In bis extended 
palm, and the next instant she felt herself 
strained to his heart with passionate tender¬ 
ness. 

“I thank God for giving mo this now bless¬ 
ing!” he said, Holeinnly. “I will try to make 
you happy, Agatha. I am odd nnd reticent, 
but I bhall Hot be so with you; and you will tell 
me when I am wrong—wo’ will help each 
onier.*' 

“Von arc only (oo good to me, Hugh,” she 
answered. “It is I who have a host of faults 
to he cured of. But there is something elso I 
ought to tell you.” 

She hesitated a little, but. eIio bad decided 
that it was right to toll him everything about 
her poor little dream, and its effects upon her 
miudj thoiigli it was humiliating to confess that 


she lmd be^i'liiW^od^fiy her own vanity, if tho 
blame warabuQorolvn upon the object of her 
romance, wrarjTugh listened so patiently, and 
helped hei^ffir in her confession so kindly, 
that, after'till, it was not half ho bitter to tell 
the story to him as it was sometimes to think 
about it. He treated the whole matter lightly— 
not her pain—he was gentle nnd sympathizing 
there; but be proved so convincingly that it 
was only n bit of girlish rtmmnec, that Agatha 
believed so, too, for the time, put the whole 
weary history out of her mind, nnd hoped that 
she had done with it forever. 

Aunt Dorothy was delighted In her prim, 

:proper way, when she was informed of their 
engagement; and there was no one else whom 
•Agatha considered it her duty to consult, never 
ihaving been able to give into the prevalent 
ddca'thut every human being able to claim the 
sHghlcst relationship has a right to meddle iu 
joYiVs private affairs. ; 

The winter softened info spring, nnd out¬ 
wardly Agatha’s existence passed in its old 
unvarying routine. But there was a great 
ohango percept!bio to herself; there was a 
feefthg of rest knd peace in tho consciousness 
of Hugh's loving care, that kept tho loneliness 
and coldness out of her days. What her own 
feelings were she found it difficult to analyze; 
indeed, during' that season she gave herself 
little opportunity to do ho, content to float pas¬ 
sively ou, afraid of anything which might dis¬ 
turb her repose. But ns the months glided by, 
Hugh began atdast to plead for end to his 
term of probnlioti. 

“I want you— I need yon go much,” he said. 
“My darling, I have tried to be good and 
patient; I would not distress you for the world, 
but I shall never have rest or pence until you 
are my wife.” ' • ' ' 

He had bis way; the time for their mArringo 
was set, but from that hour the quiet that bad 
surrounded Agatbn like a charmed atmosphere 
was broken up, nnd the old fears and unrest 
camo back. Seldom in his so'cioty, ahe could 
barilah thought then, nnd find repose . and 
strength in his tenderness; but there wero 
many days when she was nlono with her 
troubled fancies, and. the darkness grew so 
heavy that she was at a loss bow to turn. It 
was difficult to talk to Hugh of her feelings— 
not easy to explain them to herstolf. Sho cofild 
not bring her pride to admit thnVthft Old Attain; 
still held her in its thrall—it ‘fceerhed such 
shnme to her womanhood, that she shrunk from 
it ns from some degrading thought. 

The days passed into weeks; summer bios- 
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somcd and died; tho eartyl;|^&aa„ came—n 
your had olopsed sinco her reUyTCjgponth. 

It was at tho close of a bcuiitpjjttjyBeptember 
day that Agatha Bourne stood in/t^er^ chamber 
gazing at her own imago rctlccjpd in tho 
mirror—looking with a sort of wonder at tho 
unfamiliar white raiment, and tho shining 
pearls upon her neck and arms.. Sho was to he 
married that night, yet it all seemed like a 
dream. Sho had shut out aunt Dorothy and 
her old nurse, and dressed without assistance— 
sho wanted to be alone. There sho stood 
and stared at herself, and wondered if it could 
all bo real, and grew afraid of the sudden 
tempest that billowed within her soul. 

It was early yet, tho sun was just setting; 
sho should have a full hour to herself bpforo 
Hugh, or tho few guests invited would arrive^ 
.She took up a silk mantle that lay on Uij) t b°d»i 
wrapped it about her, and went down by 
private stair-case which led from her ruon^ 
into the old-fasluoned garden. 

It was a lovely spot, the high wall covered 
by flowering vines, the autumn bless unis ex¬ 
haling a faint perfume, likedlifl bre^t^k of sum<* 
mcr, and a solemn stillness; 
subdued the tumult in Agatha’s mind. 

As sho stood there, sho heard her name pro¬ 
nounced. She could not believe that she had 
heard aright—often her scijqe&.lmd mocked 
her with the sound of that voico; again sho 
heard it call, ’ t 

“Agatha! Agatha!” 

The next instant Robert Cairn was by her 
side, holding hor hands in big, pouring out u 
torrent of ijneohqrent words, while she stood 
thoro win ^6 ny a^liost, the solid earth seeming 
to reol beneath her feet liko a ship at sea. 

“Don’t you know me, Agatha?” ho cried. 
“Didn’t you befleve that I would ever come? 
Agatha! Agatha?' Say that you arc glad to 
see mo! Say that you forgive wlmt seemed my 
coldness and tacit falsehood. 1 could not speak 
then, I was hound hand and foot. I have come 
to tell you the truth now.” 

Tho heavens seemed settling down iq;^ 
awful night, through which Agatha could alone 
see,that face; but in the midst of her despair 
she know that whatever he had conic to say, it 
was too late—sho must not hear. 

His head w^s } bowed upon her hand. She 
could catph fcis.jtymult units breathing ns he 
tried to .regain composure enough to speak. 
She find ijp gtrongth to withdraw her hand— 
tho other clutched tho necklace that encircled 
her throat; tho loimpm^lc fell off, trailing over 
tho ground, and displaying her white attire. 


“Are you g]*{l to soo me, Agatha?” ho re¬ 
peated. “Ret me say at onco whnt l canto to 

tell you—I love you—I love you-” ? / 

She d»*ew her hand quiokly away; shp^OArd 
her voice, cold and stony, ns if sho h/f&tieap 
dead. ... , -VVquV, 

“Hush!” it groaned. “Whatqypr,- 

for, it is ^oqjqtc—in an hour I^prl 
ried.” •ylj 

Caiyn started to his foot, gazed f<$f 1 
into her eyes with nn agony that was if! 
pangs of death; then, without a word, ho rfi 
awjjy,,not casting a sipg}^ glance back. 



Xw.s 


It I. 


tho mist and whirl which blurred 
>her Bight Agatha Bourne saw him go—she 
that it was foreyer. Never again in tliU 
w^j;|d to hear his voice, to pee his face! Sjij/- 
Xfljddfflot hear it. .Fate nn^^yjiven were too 
'oruol upon her. The gates'0f r farad iso had 
’opened for an ip^tant *° l(!nvc 

her in ^rjui^jfnofo cqtpQ^e^nd terrible 
than tM^jyhich lm<l pp j^ptldc^.jher during 
•thfljpiosl poigiinnt suflfcrl|fltypf tjio past. 

. ! g°» cnl11,1,11 

hack; amid the , *<jnes she 

cpuld realize that. Yct SfflHlAhajrtipulato words 
broke frpm her lips ns sqf||ink yppn tho atone 
bench, and shut tho ligl^L, oufjvHh hjor. shud¬ 
dering Jiands. . ,j / 1 

Robert Cairn jtqrncd; there waa 8itcK;pflgj» t> 
fcasipnr in , Uyq, ^tpojqngj ,dcspnir[pg. 
tligt he wouh^fiaT^ been morp than btyn&l-if; 
ho could have found strength to go, < She heartf. 
his stop close beside he^ aguui> aipl looked up 
to meet his troubled eyes. , . 

“I beg your pardon,” fo B{iid ;> “1 opght to 
linvo gone; just a moynent longoy-f-pnly U> hoar 
you speak ouco more.” ; r • . 

Agatha’s hands dropped into horjlap; she. 
sat quiet, looking ^p at him with a ghost of q 
smile on her lips. 

“It is good-by,” she said, faintly.; 

“I ,cnn’t hCjliove it!” he cxeloimwj, passion¬ 
ately.- “It must ho some horrihlo dream.” 

“Only dreams come to nn end,” Agq^jig jqur-. 
mured, “and life goes on—goes on.’’ j: .,g .. . • 

“Didn’t you know that I would como?” lie 
cried out, with a man's impntienec and reck¬ 
lessness, “Didn’t you understand that I loved 
you, and would como if Fato over set mo free?” 

“1 mustn’t hear,” she answered, in a voico 
so cold ond hollow that it might have proceeded 
from a Btone imago; “you must noftell me.” 

“For my sake, Agatha, let mo .bp .fl.olfish 
enough to set myself right in your eyeslt. If 
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we were dead and mooting in another world, I 
should be freo to tell you—this is like death, I 
must speak.” 

■ BUo could havo borne her own pain, but not 
! hia. ’ do anything to soften the dc- 

tdtal his face. 

'<God?j(et^einbe)» (lie living and tlio dead,” 
to think of that.” 
about yourself, Agatha, I 
liavo nWlfelit^Tnu I can’t have you think me so 
utterly libartlessund mciinns I have been forced 
to appear. Did you believo me so, Agatha?” 

“I tried,” sho said. “I limy Bpcuk the truth 
now—I did try.” 

“llut you felt that there was Borne reason 
back—some secret which Would make mo seem 
( ]il8 hd Artless, if 1 could explain?” 

“Yes; I felt that,” sho replied; “but I had 
W right to think! You had never told mo 
that—tlmt ” 

“Thai I loved you? No; I did not dare, 
(hough it used to seem that the silence would 
'chive'mo mad! I did not put it in words, but 
cvbry^word and look showed it; you had a 
right to expect that 1 would speak—It was 
mbrb despicable limn if I bud broken the most 
Eolcmn engagement.” 

' “No,” returned she, unable to bear that even 
his lips should utter such reprbach of her old 
Idol. “I was a foolish girl, unused to the 
world--” 

“Don’t!” he broke in. “I can’t bear it! I 
pay if I bad done this wantonly, it would have 
been a meaner sin than a lie openly uttered; 
but I was not wicked, Agatha, only very weak ! 
I ought never to have seen you after that first 
meeting, for when I left you that morning I 
knew already what you would bo to me. But 
I could not stay away. Impassible as the bar¬ 
rier was between us, I could not deprive myself 
of the happiness of being near you, of hearing 
you speak. Oh! those weeks, those weeks!” 

The very Words that Agatlm’s h eh fag heart 
had bo 'often repeated; (is' she looked hack 
thrdbgh the after HarkncsA upon that eoason, 
thej' toiind aneclitf'ln her soul now, but sho 
Bhot her lips firmly and did not trust herself 
eVen to glance toward his face. She could not 
refuse him this opportunity of* Clearing him¬ 
self; they must part forever j Wall their lives 
to come there would be ifp'setfoVid meeting; but 
she must let him speak tidvrA Sho did not re¬ 
member how much lmrdlr her burden woiild 
be to bear when his memory was freed'from 
every doubt; she did not think of at 

all, only of him and his’pain," and at any cost 
of suffering she would have listened. 


“ Do you remember them, Agatha ?” lie cried. 
“How bright they were! I would not think. 
I just dreamed on and shut my eyes to the end, 

1 hut I knew must come.” 

It might have been the voico of her own 
heart lamenting over its beautiful vision—so 
many times it had uttered the same complaint. 
She could not speak yet, could not look at him; 
could only breathe a silent prayer for strength, 
for mercy upon them both. 

“You didn’t know it, Agntlin,” lie went on, 
“hut your own lips spoke the words that 
doomed me to go from you without even clear¬ 
ing up the secret that darkened my life.” 

She looked toward him now with a sort of 
despairing wonder in her face. Through the 
troublo in her brain there camo the thought 
that, if sho had done or said that which had 
nindo him believe she did not care for him, 
would it not be better if bIio could send him 
away now with the same belief? Ho might 
suffer less in thinking her coquettish and false 
than in knowing that her pain equaled his. 
Mill sho could no! do it; he must see the 
whole truth—us if they were both dead, sho re¬ 
peated to herself. Sho remembered the thrall 
that hound her; Hugh’s patient, tender face 
rose before her.; she wou|d be true to her pro¬ 
mise; but She could have no concealments from 
this man now. 

“What did I say?” shy asked. “TVlint did 
Ido?” 


would 


“I cAtild not have asked yj 
not have wronged you by 
tny fate—nameless, disgri 
but at least I could 
truth.” 

“And my words koj 
understand—I don’t ui 
The sharp pain in he' 
vcnlcd her share in bis Btfl 
hoped to conceal it—but she had no care to do 



don't 


are rc- 
, if she had 


“Do you recollect what you said one day 
about our country—of the war—thp fat 9 that 
any man deserved upon whom * 
rested of having proved false to J 
“Yes, I recollect.” 

“That sealed my lips.” , j . , 

“You don’t mean that it applied to von?” 
she exclaimed. “1 don’t believe It—I will m.‘ 
believe it.” 


nr—tap laty tlmt 
i ovpbi a suspicion 
topis 


“Ah! thank you,” returned he, in a tone 
that was fuller of pathos (linn any tears could 
: have been; “do not believe it! But then 1 was 
powerless to bring tlio slightest proof to aid 
my word, and in men’s eyes I was guilty.” 
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“ I should have known you were not,” she 
cried, ns eagerly ns if she were defending his 
fair fame against some unjust accuser; “you 
might have trusted me.” 

“ft could have changed nothing,” ho an¬ 
swered; “I must have seen you go just the 
same. If I had told yon my poor story—if you 
had believed that T was innocent, it could not 
have broken down the barrier that separated 
ihc from you. I should have had no right to 
ask you to link your life with that of n.innn 
under suspicion and disgrace. If you hud been 
willing, it would have been cowardly to accept 
such a sacrifice at your bands.” 

“Hut you came to tell me now,” she said. 

“Because how I have (lie right! Don’t you 
unde rs tan if, Agatha? My name has been 
cleared from the slnin*tlmt covered it—I may 
claim it again. But when we first met, if you 
had heard mo called Robert Rothsay, would 
you not have shrunk from me, and remembered 
tlio history attached to it?” 

She comprehended everything now connected 
with his past, save tlie name by which his in¬ 
nocence had been established. 

“No wonder you start. Agatha; no wonder, 
if you are afraid yet to believe in my honesty 
when I speak that name.” , 

“I was not afraid—I do believe,” she said, 
quickly. She was stretching forth her hand 
to lay it In his in token of assurance, but she 
remembered that sho had no right; another 
man’s kiss«#,ycl tingled on tlie palm: it was 
not hers to offer? f i 

“ I 'tfsed to think uobody could,” he wont on, 
with a mournful calmness, “so I called myself 
by a namo that belonged to my father’s family, 
and at least was spaced tfie shame of being de¬ 
nounced and.spurned lfly.nny of my countrymen 
that r rnjjht phancoJt° meet. It has been a 
long, long. (Rue to^henr the load, Agatha—more 
than nine years that T have not heard my own 
naino spoken; have wandered about the old 
world in iv dreary exile, which I thought in 
this life could have no end.” 

“Poor Robert,” she murmured, softly, upcon- 
sefous that she had uttered the iinmo that had 
grjQwa;si$ familiar to her lips long before. 

‘Mi was hard enough, Agatha; but, oh, my 
God! I did not know what pain was till now! 
To stand cleared before the world; to be nblc 
to speak, to find it too late!” 

He broke off with a shudder, and buried bis 
face in his hands; and Agatha crouched lower 
upon tho bench where she had seated herself, 
not venturing to watch his anguish. Presently 
she heard his voice again, speaking with the 


[•despairing calmness which hnd steadied it 
[ when he began liis story. 

| “ I did not mean to any that, Agatha—I’ll not 

| complain 1 As the dead might tal^ together 
i that was what I told you—I not forgot 

! again. 1 want to tell yot^ ; myself—you will 
: hear it from others; but IqL'mo tel} you.” • 

! “Yes, yes—go on; let nftjheai; from i yo,u. M 
j “You know the bare <MailV as ttyjy World 
knew them. It was said that. lieu* 

| tenant, Robert Rothsay, in the fast year of the 
| war, was believed to have held n traitorous cor- 
' res pond cnee with some of Corn wall is’ officers, 

: and to have gone over to the British lines when 
Ids scheme fell through.” 

; “Yes, I knew tluil.f I was always sorry for 
him, because the whole story sccmq^^f oguo 
and unlikely.” . y 4J 

“Good, kind Agatha! Ah! I might Opn^t 
was Fate that had softened your heart toward 
me in advance, only Fate him been so crpcl to 
us since.” . / 

He stopped auddqply—this was but yi^/rpc- 
t it ion of tho complaint with which ho had 
vowed not to disturb her. , , * 

“Thisyvas the whole story,” he sail), when 
ho could control himself again. “Sullivan was 
the colonel of my rogipiont, and my cousim. Ho 
! hated me, bep.g|qjo t amutual uncle, wHose for- 
: tune ho hoped |o- jnherit, had quarreled with 
him for some misconduct, and openly avowed 
his intention of making me his heir. 

“But he professed to be my best friend* ond 
! I, hoy-like, was easily induced to trust him. 

He was made colonel soon after I joined tho 
j regiment, and treated me like an elder brother, 
j lie confided ly mo a plan by which he believed 
| a great success might be given to our forces, 
j But it was necessary to find some one who, for 
j a time, would he willing to bear tho odium of 
[ having deserted to tho English. I can't tell 
! you—it would be too long. I believed in bis 
I plans—I carried them out. I disqpvcred almost 
at once tho utter, hopelessness of'them, and 
saw clearly enough tha.^jt had only beep his 
intention to ruin me. I succeeded in. escaping 
to France. Sullivan wrote to me lliaf. while 
the war lasted ho could not set me right, be¬ 
cause of tho bod effect it might have if tiny 
similar effort needed to be attempted. That 
was nil—I lived,, gp under the shame.. The war 
ended. Years, png^ed; my uncle diod believing 
in my guilt, nnd lqpving his fortune to my 
cousin. I could not come bnck here; could 
! not .claim my. name; could only struggle on 
S without even a hope Hint. ,the future would 
t bring any change.” 
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Agntlm wns leaning forward, her linmls 
clu'pcd in her lap, her very hou! in the gaze 
ehe fastened on his fuoo. As he paused, fIio 
motioned him to proceed, but did not speak. 

“You caiiio, Agatha, and went from me—but 
I lived! Five months ago I met Sullivan in 
Franco. I helped him when he was in .great 
danger, but I could not stive his life. When 
he was dying ho told the truth—at least ns 
much ns would servo to leave me free from re¬ 
proach. H®'T»’boUi letters to lending men here, 
telling thi}yj,:that ho had believed me dead, and 
so hndjlieglectcd to do bis duty before, screen- 
ing his-conduct as best he might; but I was 
glad to hnvo him do that. Tljoro is nothing 
more, Agatha. I came at oucc to America; I 
landed if|{ Kew York last njght. I am here, 
and it ip toe Jftte. Oh r 4pjdha! if you had only 
waited.” 

“I think heaven'would not have it so,” sho 
answered, with a piteous quiver in her voice. 
“I hto'o!dried to do right—I must try still. I 
had to put e'fbry thought of the past from my 
mind—to leave it alone ns I would n grave.” 

“ But now, now!” 

“Nothing is changed—don't you see? Fntc 
1 ms decided for us. I think wo must not even 
talk any nmre—never any more in this world.” 

“Oh! what have I done!” he groaned, “that 
I should be treated so much moro hardly than 
other men!” 

“Hush! don’t say that! Some time wc shall 
know. I can’t sec—I can’t think; but up yon¬ 
der we shall Understand! Try to 'remember 
that—it will help mo to believo that you 
try.” 

“I will try,” he said; “I promise youl 1 If 
only I eould have come a few mohthi ago—only 
a few months. I beliovc you nro doing right, 
Agatha, and yet—to save this man pain, how¬ 
ever good and nohlo Jio may be, you break two 
hearts.” : 

“They arc waiting for me by this time—may 
come in search of me. Oh! go away—go! 1 
am as powerless to change anything ns if you 
had not come for a year hence.” 

“ l sec—I must go.” 

They stood for a little gazing in each other’s 
face. Ho took her hands, held them in his 
own, but did not even press bis lips upon them. 
*Slie heard a few broken words of farewell; 
Him once more be moved away. This time he 
did not look buck; ho passed out of a gate that 
ltd directly into tlio fields and disappeared. 

When he lind gono, Agatha walked toward 
tlio house; the ground rocked ns if shaken by 
an earthquake; tlio very heavens seemed to! 


bow, and nn awful blackness gathered slowly 
about her, but she walked on. 

Sho reached the steps—she was ascending 
them; there was n terrible rush anti roar In 
her brain, as if the whole world had fallen 
into sudden ruin. She knew only that she was 
caught in Hugh Morland’s arms, then nn In¬ 
sensibility, that wns liko the blank 
settled upon her senses. * 

; ni ii T 

IV. . ..H- 

When Agatha BouY'nc’s soullamc back from 
that long trance, it was deep in the night. She 
lay upou her bed, a Blinded lamp wns burning 
in tlio'rooHi JMicr bewildered eyes caught tlio 
outlines of two figures standing at a little dis¬ 
tance—sho recognized her nunt nnd Hugh. 
Whether moments or hours had clapA^A shb 
could not tell; she remcnib£F&J everything; 
called out pome words whtoh trought Morland 
to the bed.. 1 -- ■ h • j i/!:;■ 

“You must lie quiet,” be whispered. “Tho 
people aro all gotfe—! hhvo sent them away.” 

“Gono?” bH« repented. “Gone?” 

‘‘Yes; try to understand—yon were taken 
ill. The doctor is here—please, see him.” 

Agatha was conscious that another figure 
stood by the bed, conscious that Hugh lifted 
nnd supported her ns she made some desperate 
effort for hrenth; thon everything once more 
faded slowly from her sight. 

When Agatha's faculties again took liola of 
rationnl, reasoning life, more than a month 
had elapsed. The trouble and excitement of 
long weeks had ended in a br^ln* 5 fever, from 
which, during many terrible dnyrfaml nights, 
there Boomed no hope that sho could recover. 

But consciousness canto hack lit longth,■ and 
though she wns wasted nhfl Weak, tlio ; &ver 
had left her, and the physician pronfoiinccd 
that her restoration to health wns now only a 
work of time. On the tiny she woke, as she 
opened her fyes, sho fancied’dhb 'saw Hugh 
Morland rise from his chair and disappear. 

“ Hugh,” sho said. r ' . 

But it was aunt Dorothy’s voice that an¬ 
swered. 

“1 thought Hugh wns here,” continued 
Agatha. 

“There Is nobody here but me, dear,” re¬ 
plied her nunt. x,f * r ■ 

Agatha nskod for a drink. HetKunt brought 
it. Sho complained of hunger, nnd wns allod-ed 
to eat. From that timo sho begnn to recover 
rapidly, nnd was soon able to have her bed 
wheeled to the window, and sit propped up 
among tho pillows, looking out at tho lnnd- 
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scape which had lost the last trace of summer, 
ami showed bare and gray. 

Hugh did not appear again, nnd at length 
Agatha asked for him. 

“Where is lie? I'm sure he was hero while 
I was ill. Why doesn’t he come?” 4 i 

“He is down stairs,” aunt Dorothy said. J 
44 Ho has hardly left the houso since you were j 
pick.” j 

“Tell him to come up, I want to see him.” ; 

Aunt Dorothy went away, and presently Hugh ; 
came into the room, Agatha could see that he j 
looked pule and thin, but his facQ, was bright 
and cheerful, nevertheless. • u , , 

“This begins to seem like getting well,” he 
said, taking the wasted hand nilo- held out to 
him. “This docs us all so much good uftcr 
theso dreary weeks.” 

“ I know how good you have boon to mo, 
Hugh,” who sajd. , 4 ,‘Irately I have known what 
was going on, though I could not speak—good, 
kind Hugh.” 

“ Ol course I am,” ho replied, smiling. “ But 
you are not to be a bit sentimental; we are 
to laugh and grow fat, and bo oysters ut pre¬ 
sent.” 

She did laugh ut that, though her lioa 
quivered still. 

“You sec I kept (hem from cutting off your 
hair,” he said, softly stroking tho brown tresses 
that hung about her shoulders. “Tho doctor 
was crazy to get rid of oil theso curls.” 

“Ho always remembers everything,” cried 
Agatha, and had to sob a little; but ho talked 
playfully, and Boon restored her composure. 

For two. or threo days after ho was in her 
room a good donl/but never unless sho sent for 
•him. He ro*d to her,-talked cheerfully of the 
slight things that would serve to interest an 
invalid, kept her thoughts pleasantly occupied, 
but never sjoke a word of the old hopes, tho 
old dreams. 

Sho could think when nlone-^sho had for¬ 
gotten nothing. It seemed to her Hint she had 
been dead and brought back to life. She tried 
to shut out tho pns*; but in spite of her efforts, 
her prayers for aid, the miserable unrest kept 
strength from coming back. 

They allowed her to sit up one day, ami after 
she was comfortably established in a great casy- 
chair, sho wanted nurse to send Hugh. Ho 
t camo at onco st her summons. 

^ “Hush!” she said. 44 1 want to talk to you.” 

“I thought you had been talking, every day, 
o good deal,” he answered, smiling. 

“Yes—but not that! I haven’t forgotten, 
Hugh—you dorn’t speak of it, you are nfraid of 


troubling me; but I remember what was to have 
been the evening I was taken ill.” 

“Wo won’t talk about those things yet,” he 
said, kindly; “you arc not strong enough.” 

“Yes, I am,” she replied. “This silence 
worries me.” 

“Nothing must worry you, Agatha,” re* 
turned ho, tenderly; “nothingI Come, what 
crotchet of that busy brain must wo set 
rest?” 

“It isn’t that! Only I wanted toWl' you how 
I appreciate all your goodhfas and patience, 
and to say that—that I Iiavo forgotten 1 Nothing 
—that I tako back nothing.” ! 

His fingers played softly with a ring on one 
of her hands. 

“Such a brave, truo Agatha!” ho murmured. 

“I want to be, Hush -r-indedd, I do! You’ll 
; help mo, won’t you?” 

“With nil my power, in every way that 1 
can—you may bo suro of that.” 

“And I shall tell you just what I think?” 

44 Now and always, littlo one.” 

She sat still for a moment with her fneo 
turned away; hut presently she looked back, 
trying to smile—to be his brave, true Agatha, 

“1 think we must not wait, unless you arc 
tired of me,” fiho suid, slowly. “I am very 
fanciful, and very silly. I don’t think I ought 
to be hero by myself. I—1 would rather you 
took me away, Hugh.” 

His hand lay quiet on hors. Once moro she 
heard him murmur, softly, 

“Such a brave, true Agatlm!” 

“A poor, weak, useless Agatha,” she said, 
with a few quiet tears; “but I'll do my best— 
you’ll help mo, Hugh?” 

“We’ll both do our best, dear—bo sure of 
that. Hut are you certain you nre strong 
enough to talk about all theso things?” 

“Quite. I must, II »gij. i shall nover get 
well till everything is Bottled. It won’t harm 
me; sco how quiet I am.” 

“Wait a minute,” he said. He laid her hand 
down, and went out of the room. Presently 
he camo back, nnd sat down by her again, 
holding her hand fast once more. She looked 
at him in a strange wonder; ho wns very palo, 
hut there was a look on his fneo such as she 
lmd never seen there, which heightened it 
into something higher and better tlinn beauty. 

“I am going to toll you a story,” ho snid. 

Sho leaned back, looking at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” sho said, ns ho seemed waiting for 
her to speak, “a story.” 

; “Onco upon a time, to begin as you used to 
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like tin* fairy Tories to,” In* won! otj f “there 
was ii (lull noii^h <>hl .-indent IuvimI n young 
girl. lie hived her lor a long time, mid 
hehl his peace; hut at last the time came when 
he thought that she might find more content in 
his cure and tenderness than she could by her¬ 
self—for she was not a lmppy girl, lie knew 
that, though he could not understand what 
caused her trouble.*’ 

Agatha sat quiet, shading her eyes with one 
hand, the other still clasped in Hugh's. 

“So ho told her of his love, and she was 
willing to listen; she was patient and hind, and 
so bravol Sho meant to do right, and the man 
thntgMicr knew she would be helped. So 
she wtW, out not as either of them expected. 
Arc you listening, Agatha?” 

She pressed his hand ns a sign. 

“ You sco human beings are very blind—and j 
both the man and the woman were wrong, for 
nil they wanted to be just and true to each 
other. The days and the weeks went on, and 
the time came when they were to he married— 
yes, almost up to the very hour; hut there was 
u wisdom higher than their’s yet to interpose. 
Then came hack the hue prince—the man .-lie 
had really loved—u noble prince, worthy of 
her affection. Don’t stir, Agatha—I am almost 
through now. 

“He came, this poor prince, and told her 
"’lint had kept him from her; but they both 
thought it was too late now to claim their hap¬ 
piness. In their true greatness they were 
ready to sacrifice it to that of the dull, old 
student who was better fitted to bo th'4 giH’s 
faithful brother than her husband. So they 
parted, but strong ns the dear princcBs.thought 
herself, her heart broke, and-” 

“No, Hugh, no!” she interrupted. “How 
did you know? I am glad you tfi! Try to bd- 
liove me—I will do right !” 

“Hush, deart Didn’t I say that you should. 
Let mo tell my story out. Tho student came 
into the garden, and was forced to listen. 
After tho first he knew that he ought to stay 


| he should be guilty of n great wickedness. Do 
| you know wlmt the end wns, Agatha?” 

“Vos,” she gasped. “The girl kept her 
word—in time she would come to think of the 
past as the dead do-” 

“That would not have been true bravery,” 
ho interrupted, gently, “though she would 
have meant it to be. That was not the end, 
little one. Tnc prince wns found, brought back 
j to his lost idol; and it wns the old student who 
gained a higher hnpplticss than anything else 
could have given hini.^n bringing the pair face 
to face. Agatha, look up!” 

Tho door opened. Like one in a dream she 
watched Hubert Hothsny enter. She saw Hugh 
lead him toiffcrd her, felt him join their hands, 
heard hi^voWc again, 

“God bless you both! and God be praised 
for the end!” 

Smiling to the last, he went away and left 
them together—tho fairy story had become 
reality. r ■ 

Hugh Morlnnd lived almost Up (d^tbb’tlme 
in which l write; and I thttfkf Trover heard of 
ft wore quietly huppjMlft/l/rJti his wns. God 
seemed to ask nothing hid that one net of re¬ 
nunciation on his part to make him fit fur :i 
peace and rest such ns few souls are worthy to 
attain thisfildc heaven. 

Robert Kothsny and his wife lived long to 
enjoy their happiness, their wealth, their posi¬ 
tion, tho love of beautiful children: and always 
tho most welcome visitor at their hearth was 
Hugh Morlnnd 

When they did go away to the life beyond 
this, they were happy to tho last in being per¬ 
mitted to depart so nearly together, that one 
could fancy Hothsny’s soul waiting a few hours 
on the threshold of its new existence till hers 
was ready to follow. Hugh Morlnnd remained, 
hut the children of tho pair for whom he had 
given up his youth, were left, too; and their 
devotion brightened his'grcnt age with a loving 
solicitude, such ns is granted to few who are 
forced to linger on beyond the narrow npan 
of years mercifully appointed to most men. 


and hear it all—that God had sent him, lest J 
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CLEM K NT MOOR 

DY TUB A U T II O II OF 

From the time Clement Moore put oft* short 
dresses and pantalettes, she was $ct apart by 
her family ns a genius—a genius ami eccen¬ 
tric! She wns still yqung, only about seven¬ 
teen, when she began;’ns her maiden aunt 
expressed it, to carve out her own life; .that 
is to say, sho came to the town of Cnrrville, 
took boarding with this aforesaid nunt, con- ; 
verted a little shanty in the g^jlen. into a 
studio, anti there moulded in clny%*d pointed 
in oils. 

There were other traits, which to women 
who have always run in tho New York, or 
Philadelphia grooves, might set her apart ns 
more noticeable than these. She could not but 
see for herself that she was unlike all other 
women that sho had known. There wero pas¬ 
sions, trances, whjoh it shamed and cowed her 
to name, so different were they from the 
thoughts of those around her. Joys and pains 
unutterable throbbed in her blood and racked 
her brain alternately; and in these joys and 
pains, no one, of all those she know, could sym¬ 
pathize. They camo to her in music, or at 
the sudden sight of a beautiful landscape, or 
through tho hearing of a noble word or deed. 
Could she but make real these vague dreams; 
could she but create the beauty that moved 
and pained her so—give to tho world some¬ 
thing to make it glad that sho had lived! The 
girl was wretched, or in ecstasy, by turns. 
To-dny, her models and her pictures ,,wcre 
lumps of clay, or meaningless daubs of paint 
to her; to-morrow, she could discern faint 
flashes of the infinite beauty gleaming through 
them. In her former mood, in her fits of self- 
abasement her manner was haughty,-sullen, 
defiant; but in these later moods, and when 
suvo of her God-given power, no one could be 
more winning or humble. 

Clement was only seventeen, but sho was 
older in some respects, and had a fuller career 
to look back upon than many a woman of 
twenty-five. There were one or two trunks 
full of love-letters and billet-doux in the back 
part of her studio; there was n disorderly mass 
of ball-dresses, all ripped and soiled, relies of 
two winters' campaign in tho capital. Her 
flirting nnd waltzing had been fast and furious, 
“One must pres3 the grape bard to know what 


K ’ S VOCATION. 

•THE 9F.COKD LIFE.” 

(lie juice is worth,” she wns wont to say. But 
all this wns passed nnd gone. She lived now 
as recluse as a nun. 

When alio walked up the village street, tho 
women passed her superciliously. Whether sho 
danced, painted, or studied book-keeping, her 
red-hot energy made her intolerable and ag¬ 
gressive to others of her sex. “Sbt> woe like 
an engine,” tho girls said, “ with a full head of 
steam on and tho valves down.” The men, on 
the contrary, found her exhilarating: perhaps, 
because they admired the moulding and pose of 
the large, almost majestic figure; and found 
mellow tints and effects which they liked in 
her warm skin ami jet black eyes. 

At the door of her studio, one evening, n man 
sat waiting for her. There was a wooden 
bench on either side of the broad ting-stone. 
The afternoon sun shone on it pleasantly, mid 
a great, black walnut rustled overhead. Tho 
man, who rose to meet her, toned in well with 
the rich, warm picture. Clement’s artist eyo 
contracted, ns it did when it was satisfied. 

“Sit down, sit down, colonel,” site said, “tt 
is a relief to look at you, after three months’ 
experience of the men here.” 

“They.nre not of your kin nor kind? I 
ntttfglg^, my thirling.” He spoke with luscious 
tenderness of manner. 

She paused a moment; then answered, 
“They're lean nnd sallow as a rule, that is 
what I in^iui. It may ho that their lineage is 
tnpYe scholarly f than onvs, or it may be the 
linicstono water here about—I don’t know.” 

Col. Ashby laughed, ami seated himself op¬ 
posite to her on the bench, the gold head of 
his cane to his lips, looking critically at her. 

Her whims of speech never broke the summer 
t calm of his temper. He was of a different typo 
i from the cold, careful-mannered men of Carr- 
! ville. Young; with a florid, altogether niascu- 
j line beauty; with easy, careless dress and nmn- 
I ners; a good-humored smile; military walk and 
j whiskers; thin, red skin, that hinted at choice 
[ wines in his cellar; and the air of one nccus- 
| tomed to command, and to give favors—Col. 
Ashby, the representative of one of the oldest 
families of Kentucky, rich, popular, a Con¬ 
gressman, who, young ns he was, carried weight 
i —this wns exactly tho man, one would have 
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thought, to become Clement Moore’s husband. 
Their world had said so long ago, at any rate; 
and his manner said so now, with the least bit, 
per hups, of offensive fervor. 

He put it into words presently 41 You know 
why I have come, Clement?” 

“ Yes.” j 

“ You arc my betrothed wife. For three ] 
months I have not hoard of, nor from you. ; 
liven your eccentricity must have its limit.” ; 

She laughed. “ I believe your good-humor : 
has none,” she said. Then she grew violently 
hot, and sat silent. 

He would not speak, lmt waited. 

“ I know this day would come,” she said, at 
last. “Give mo an hour to myself, and you 
shall liavo my answer. No! Not a word!” 
lifling her hand when he began to speak. 

“ Nothing you can say will plead for you as my 
own heart does.” 

Clement rose, as ho spoke, and walked with 
him to the gate, her hat in her hand, her black 
hair uncoiled, as usual, and hanging untidily 
down her neck, keeping step with bin long 
strides. Ashby noted the maunisluicss and 
untidiness with annoyance, Hut it would right 
itself, ho thought; she was a grand creature, 
physically, and her blood was good. None 
better! Ho was very fond of Clement, ns lie 
knew her. 

“Where do you stop?” she said; for they 
chatted ns they went, as one man would with 
another. 

“With Shobcr, the judgo. Von know him?” 

“Yes, I know him,” her eyes losing expres¬ 
sion. They lightened or dimmed, as she talked, 
with her passions, liko a bird’s or a dog’s. “I 
hale the man.” 

“ Yes. Shobcr was born antagonistic to you, 
Clement. I fancy ho was sour, ascetic, cold 
in his cradle. Women can’t like such men. 
Marriage was a mistake for him: and those 
four, uncouth, gangling boys live to provo it. 
It is a dreary house.” 

“Itw a dreary housot Tltonir is like a bury¬ 
ing vault.” 

When Ashby had loft her, he smiled at her 
vehemence. If she should carry that boat into 
her love for him! 

Clement, when nlone, locked her door, pushed 
the chairs out of her way, and seated herself 
heavily on tho floor to think. Could slio marry 
Gcorgo Ashby? Once she had thought she 
loved him. Hut she was younger then. She 
feared now that sho loved her art more. And 
yet a home, husband, children: she thought of 
it nil. Custom (an iron code for most women) 


had its weight. All Kentucky girls of good 
family became engaged, and married. 

On tho other hand, any home, even tho mag¬ 
nificence of George Ashby’s, would, she knew, 
bo but a jail for her. As for children, they 
were nothing to her but annoying animals. 
And, her art? She looked about her. Yet what 
was here that sho should umvotnnnize herself 
for tho love of it? Peoplo began already to 
stand off from hor: it would not be long before 
she would bo left nUbe—nlone! And, perhaps, 
after all, her art wfflRd come to nothing. 

Sho sat a good while with her chin in hor 
hand, the tears oozing into her large, black 
eyes. Then sho thought of her art again, Sho 
! got up, going from picture to bust, touching 
j one now and then, oven kissing them, exactly 
ns a mother would her children. They wero 
tho only things which had over wakened tho 
mother-instinct in her. Her mind was nindo up. 
Sho would not marry, she would live for her art. 

She went out of the room, just when tho 
pleasant evening light was changing into melan¬ 
choly shadows, looking tired and faded. Thoro 
were no tuich things ns calm emotions to this 
girl, tier trifles; they were all matters of lifo 
and death to her. 

She met George Ashby outside, and told him 
wlmt she had resolved. “I shall live for my 
art,” she said. “I think God has given mo a 
talent, and I will not bury it in the earth." 

There was honest love on Ashby’s side, so 
far as his nature was capable of it, but lie boro 
his disappointment like the manly fellow that 
he was. 

“I supposo you are right, Dement,” ho 
said,.bravely. “You’re always right. It don’t 
matter about me. I never knew a woman who 
was so fit to stand nlone ns you.” 

When lie was gono, she went linck and worked 
all night. Sho thought the trial of her lifo was 
past; the pain of it came afterward, perhaps. 

A year or two went by. Tho people of Carr- 
j ville saw little of Clement. No day-laborer 
I worked harder than she. She painted steadily. 

I “ If it is to be my work for life, I must be an np- 
f prentice, not an amatour,” sho said, and began 
i with the rudiments agifin. 

I remember how wc children used to hurry 
to one side as we met hor on our way to school; 
how big nnd awkward she seemed, sweeping 
along with her voluminous skirt, and man’s 
corduroy sacquc; so blind to all about her, that 
she walked over, or.literally upset us some¬ 
times, picking us up with a “Lord bless mo!” 
ami gur-r of a laugh, in her rich, but un¬ 
modulated voice. Yet wo always foil oddly 
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akin to her; probably front her overgrown, 
unfinished look and manner, like a child sud¬ 
denly developed into ft woman. 

She grew very pale and thin before the 
second winter was over, but remained always 
just as headlong and good-humored. Then a 
rumor came that ft picture, or sketch, she had 
made, had been sent to her uncle in Ihiltimorc, 
and by him submitted to some foreign artist, 
at that time visiting the States: who I do not 
know; but the authorityjps high and decisive. 
He thought the picture Wrth notice; so much, 
indeed, that he determined in his tour through 
the States to go down to Carrvillo to meet the 
young aspirant, ami decide what course would 
be best for her, and whether her proimso of 
power would warrant her giving up her life to 
the profession. Her uncle, old l)r. Onnmcr, 
accompanied him, and brought him, when they 
arrived at Carrvillo, straight to Judgo Shober, 
who Imd bocn ft pupil of tho doctor’s in his 
youth. 

They came at night. Early tho next morn¬ 
ing J saw Clement going up to tho judge’s—a 
bald, staring, brick house in tho midst of an 
acre of ground. She looked sallow and ill; 
wore her corduroy sacquc, (I noticed that,) 
and a brown silk skirt, with one or two tears 
in it, stitched with white thread. Her port¬ 
folio lmd been sent on before. She had a long 
interview with her uncle ami tho artist; tho 
carriage waiting at the door, meanwhile, to 
take tho latter to the train. 

Everybody in the village, in some way, knew 
that her fate was to be decided in that hour; 
and when tho two men cuinc out, stepped into 
tho carriage, and were driven off, wo looked 
after the dust of their wheels with an awe¬ 
struck wonder. Art and its mysteries belonged 
to a world so far away from ours! 

It was a bright morning in May. The sun¬ 
shine fell pleasantly through the dusty, un¬ 
curtained window of tho judge’s parlor, where 
Clement stood—but it was all that was plea¬ 
sant in the room—the ceiling was high, tho 
room wide; but they offered only a larger field 
for the dirt and discomfort. Tho wall-paper 
was stained, the puir?yellow, tho carpet rag¬ 
ged; two or three chairs, and a stiff sofa, 
covered with haircloth, with the stuffing oozing 
out at every corner, wero ranged about a 
square mahogany table, greasy and inky, on 
which lay her portfolio. Thcro were some 
bookshelves, piles of newspapers, and a pair 
of muddy shoes on the in antic-shelf, between 
two vases of dirty wax-flowers. A rocking- 
chair, with a broken cane-seat, rocked to and 
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fro, some one having touched it; and it gave a 
forlorn life to the scene. Outside \\i ( s the 
square acre of ground, surrounded by a high, 
broad fence, the grass trying vainly to force 
its way through the clay; a heap of ashes in 
one corner. House and lot were the dreary 
camping-ground where Judge Shober, and his 
four sons, had lived, for the last fifteen years, 
without a woman to make it a home. 

Tho door behind Clement opened, and Judge 
Shober enmo in. He went straight to (lie win¬ 
dow and stood beside her, quite silent, looking 
out at the trodden clay and ash-heap. A tall, 
hnrdworkcd-looking man, with a singularly 
cold, fltnid manner. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me, Miss Moore?” 
he said, at last, speaking as a teacher might to 
a pupil. 

Clement went to the table end took up her 
sketches. One might have fancied she meant, 
in some way, to protect herself against him by 
them. 

“It is all over,” she said. 

“ Hmv ?” 

“1 tun to go to Horne. He promises mo his 
aid there, and friends.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Success!” 

Tho triumph (lmt rose into her face, ns she 
said this, spiritualized it, for the moment, and 
made it beautiful. He was silent, looking at 
her with a smile that grew each moment more 
| cynical and bitter. 

“Ill a word, you subjected yourse'f to this 
fellow to be weighed and judged for life; and 
after a quarter of tin hour’s inspection, he re¬ 
cords his verdict as final, /have known you 
for years. I tell you that these pictures,” laying 
his hand on them gravely, “are worthless— 
worthless.” 

“So did lie.” 

“I tell you,” angry heat rising in his thin 
face, “that they arc crude,faulty in execution,, 
and the idea tawdry.” 

“He saw it nil. Ho was more savage in his 
criticism than you*’ 

She waited for him to speak, nut he stood 
looking nt her with the same absorbing cold 
eyes. Her owir rested on them—some seem 
meaning passing between them with an electric 
flash. Whatever it was, it shook her ns with a 
spasm of pain. She crumpled the papers up 
slowly in her large hands, ns they lay on the 
table. 

“N T o, not so cruel ns you,” she said, quietly. 
“Ho tells me that I linvo power. God did not 
make a mistake when he inndc me. This man 
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gives mo a chance for happiness ami funic, 
lint you-” 

“1? Well, what huvo I given you?” 

She wiped the cold sweat from her forehead. 
When she spoke, her voice scarcely lose above 
n whisper. 

“You have weighed me in your balnncc for 
years, and found me wanting. I dare to speak 
the truth to you nt last. You have keen kind 
to me; in your pity you have given me advice 
and friendship, ns you gnvo a crust of dry 
bread to the beggar nt your gate. Vily!” She 
spoke with intense scorn. “I know what I am 
in your eyes.” 

“What are yon?” 

“A poor creature,” rising now to hcndlon. 
passion. “A poor attempt of Nature that 1ms 
failed; with licit Iter the attractive body < a 
woman, nor the mind of a man. Oh l” she 
suddenly sobbed, throwing her hands up over 
her face. “Do you think I do not know what 
l am?” 

lie made a step toward her, ami then drew 
back into the recess of the window, and stood 
silent until her passion had sobbed itse‘ 
quiet. The atmosphere of dead coldness about 
him had long maddened the girl with what 
she called hate. To him she was apparently 
always a child, always faulty, worthy of pity. 

No one in the world was barred from her by 
distance so impregnable. 

And yet- 

Ono time, long ago, when he had touched her 
hand, once when she had found his eyes fixed 
on her in ft crowjl,.no ono in the world had 
seemed so near. , SUo had been nmd—mad 
enough to sco a jeal man concealed behind the 
quiet cynic, and to fancy that she first had dis¬ 
covered, and known Junj. If these passionate 
dreams caino back to hpr now, his cool, common 
sense speedily banished them. 

“Miss Moore!” , )(> 

She dried her eyes hastily wUJp^udden shame. 
To everybody elso she was .“Clement,” to be 
loved, laughed at, disliked; to him she was 
“Miss Moore,” in utter indifference. His wifp 
had always been to him only Mrs. Shober. 

“You forget the difference there is between 
us, when you accuse me so bitterly,” he went 
on, speaking in his calmest, most dispassionate 
manner. “You are young, wealthy;” lie hesi¬ 
tated;..“other men have found you fair. You 
huvo a Jmlliant path before you. I did but 
jest when I questioned this stranger’s verdict. , 
I know it to bo just. Few women have ns great ; 
strength given to them, or sec as clearly how j 
to use it.” 


. .^lenient was os calm ns ho, .as she answered, 
“You hove drawn my life—-now for your own?” 

“It is patent to all men,” lie answered, 
hastily. “A man, old enough to he your, 
fnlher; a poor lawyer, in a poor village; for 
my sole duty and ambition, four sons to clothe, 
feed, ami rear into tlio imago of God ns best I 
can. If life brings to you tropic fruits, sho 
has begrudged mo even tho dry husks,” and 
ho ended with a bittern ugh. 

Clement buttoncc^Hp corduroy coat, lei¬ 
surely, before sho TBwercd him. But her 
lingers, which ho watched with eager eyes, 
shook. 

“Life gives us what food we choose,” she 
said. “You offer to your friends and neigh¬ 
bors tlie dry husks, and they give them to you 
in exchange. You have their respect. But you 
are a man with whom n< man, and certainly no 
woman, has ever walked in company.” 

lie made no reply. He turned ami looked 
quietly out at the sun shining on the clay-yard 
and ashes. When she was ready to go, ho 
opened the door for her, following her through 
tho ante-room into tho broad hull, and out on 
tlic porch. 

The house had been stately in its day—now 
it was shabby, cominonplnce, and vulgar. His 
boys came in from ephool, awkwaid, overgrown 
fellows, with cowed, slouching glanoes at their 
father as they passed him, which botrayed how 
stem, bis rule wws. The eblesV was about Cle¬ 
ment's age; a warm throb came into her heart 
for them, perhaps some feeling which would 
have spent itself elsewhere, if it had not been 
thrust back and stifled. She would liko to he 
a chum of theirs, she thought; a good follow 
in company. They had never known a mother, 
never been petted, or loved. A sudden blush 
dyed her face. Oddly onoygh sho was con¬ 
scious, for the first timo of her unclean, 

slovenly dress. ,.. * r • 

John Shober locked nftcr his boys with a 
sorrowful tenderness, which Clement was sure 
he had never suffered them to see. But ho 
said nothing. Ho stopped at the gate and held 
it.Opcn for her, standing bareheaded; the wind 
blew back his hair. She looked beyond him, 
through (ho gate to the bart on yard and drervy 
house, from yyhich came the sound of the hoys 
squabbling. 

He read her thoughts. “ In Borne,” he said, 
“there is beauty, tho work for which you were 
born—and success. Your way lies there; here 
is mine.” 

Clement Moore wont back to Jtetf studio and 
began to work with feverish energy. Bcforo 
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sundown picturos, sketches, outline-books, weVo 
ashes aliko. in the grate. “ Ifo cnlled the^-iV 
worthless. I will do something worthy of his 
praise,’' she said, forcing buck the tears. She 
packed her clothes, for she meant now to leave 
CarrviUc the next morning, although the friend 
whom she would accompany to Italy would not 
sail for a month. 

“What docs this haste mean, Clement?" said 
her aunt, standing aghast. “You had no 
thought this morning owning to-morrow." 

“No. Hut I cannot sl^Ju Cnrrville. I must 
burn my ships behind moJ' \ 

Clement’s words were usually enigmas to the 
old lady; sh<5 asked no explanation. When the 
little house, in which she bad been so happy, 
was dismantled, she went into the woods be¬ 
yond the meadow, and Bat down by the 
creek. 

She had pushed her corduroy Barque and 
torn skirt Into the fire with as vehement haste 
ns though they hud been living* things which 
had injured her. “Other men did think me 
fair," she had said again and again toherscdf; 
and she had chosen out a dress of some maroon- 
colored, gauzy fabric, which some one lmd told 
her once was becoming to her. “ Hut it's too 
lute,” ehe said, with dry eyes. “I have been 
blind, blind." She put on the dress, however, 
and hfcr largo arms and shoulders gleamed 
white under It as through brown vapor. Her 
lialr; yet wot fthtl curly from the bath, she bad 
gathered up in a heavy knot. 

Sho'cduld have cried for herself ns she sat 
lhi»ro. This little effort to be like other women 
Boomed ho pitiful to her, and so vain. 

TV evening grew Into; the reddish color of 
the sky begun to purple overhead; the midges 
thickened in tho air, about the dark, sedgy 
banks of the creek Dfc&iL’e her. From the vil¬ 
lage came the slow tolling of the sundown bell. 
The trunks of the trees were in shadow, lmt 
the branches a-top rustled green and glisten¬ 
ing in the sunset. Clement was quite alone. 
She was going in the morning forever, yet 
nobody cured to stay with her to say good-by. 
Yet she was an honest, creature, full of coin-J 
won sense, wholesome, genuine to the core; 
there was not an atom of sham, oF caprice, of 
ill-nature in her; no mean little traits mortic¬ 
ing the larger ones. 

Perhaps she felt her desertion. It costs the 
strongest woman a wrench at heart to be alone. 
It may lihiic been that which brought the 
strange lool^lnto her face, which never had 
been there'b^jjtre. “It is not my fault," sho 
whispered to Tiers elf. 


Presently she got up and turned through the 
woods homeward, crunching tho bushes be¬ 
neath her heavy steps. Suddenly she saw 
John Shober before her. He was on his way 
from (lie village, and had taken this short cut 
through the woods. He stood still. She stop¬ 
ped a moment, and then went on. Why should 
she not meet him? They were strangers, as 
they had al.wiys been. 

“You arc going in the morning, Miss Moore?" 
he said, with a smile of apparent satisfaction. 

“ Yes." 

“Then I can bid you farewell now?" 

He came up to her close, closer, and, for tho 
second time in his life, took her hand in his. 

“Good-by," she said. 

“Good-by." Hut he held her still, looking 
in her eyes steadily. “You told me," lie said, 
“that I gave you advice and friendship. You 
were rigid. Nothing more, Clement," drop¬ 
ping her hand. “Nothing more.” 

“IVhat more?” she cried. 

“Shall I tell you?" turning on her. “Hid I 
ever mean to tell you? l)o you think I was 
mad enough to usk a beautiful, brilliant girl, 
who might be my daughter, to come into that 
filthy don yonder, to spend her life in kitchen 
and housework, and slaving for my boys, be¬ 
cause I have been foci! enough to love her? No. 
I am a iniddle-aged'ifian. I have learned com¬ 
mon sense. I mu a boy no longer." lfefehod 
motionless, and did not let her go. Hul/oii! 
lay darling, I have loved you so long!’’ fie 
cried, with a sudden outburst ;'nrfd somehow 
his arms were about her, an&'fftr warm mouth 
was pressed to his, which is hardly the courso 
which common Bouse w6uld haVe advised in 
such a case. 1 ^ 

He pushed her from film at last. 

“God forgive me. I ftiWr meant to trouble 
you. Go now." 

“Hut if I do not want to go?" whispered 
Clement.' Tho uttJAffdilintcif voice was suddenly 
grown sweet with joy itiid pathos. 

His passionate frenzy was over, and lie was 
Id #n self again—a man who' knew the wm-hl, 
nnd looked nt it in a stern mid matter-of-fact 
fashion. He held his love, and this one ehnuco 
of great happiness away from him, and viewed 
it in the 8iime way. Yet ho trembled, in bis 
forced coolness. 

“You do not know what you say. You are 
but a child. People would say I had cbeal6d 
y^u into marriage in your ignorance. I am a 
poor man, Clement, you arc wealthy." 

She nodded. 

“My wife’s life would be a hard one. My 
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first duty is to my boys, and she should not 
tempt me from it." 

“I don't think you know your duty to your 
boys," in a whisper. 

**Mh? I do not hear you. Do not jest, girl! 
This is no light matter to me. You said no 
woman over hud loved me; you spoke the truth 
more bitterly than you knew. My wife loved 
another man. She is dead now. But I have 
been alone—alone always. I thought God made 
you for me. But I do not forget circumstances; 
I am not mad." 

Clement kept ono hand on his arm. Her eyes 
sparkled with tears and mischief. “One does 
not wish to plead one’s cause too hotly," she 
said, with a shy blush. 

But Shober did not smile. “I do not fear 
the world," he cried. “But some day you may 
say that my passion hurried you to your ruin. 
You have been called to a great work, your 
art-" 

“I think I see my work," she said, gently. 
“Let us walk on and talk the matter over." 

One knows the end of all such reasonable 
conferences. Let us be rational as wc will 
about the work of woman, and the fields suited 
for that work, but when love comes in, the best 
laid schemes will “gang aft nglcy." 

Of course, Clement married John Shober, 
ami to this hour has never seen Home. But 
she lias had no time, 1 fancy, to fold any of 
her talents comfortably away in a napkin. I 
remember the Shober house, n few years nfter 
she entered it; especially the ground which 
was addbd to it, and which blossomed into the 
quainittt, oddest fashioned of orchards 
gardens. There were always the shadiest 
walks, the criinsoncst plum-trees, and absolute 
thickets of roses. You generally met two or 
three toddling babies there—for Clement was 
the doting mother of half a dozen. It was the 
happiest house to visit in, the young people nil 
said—and eyorybpdj Visited there. The miss¬ 
ing link, \yhi,pVwn» needed to fasten Clement 
to her human bij^lhcrs and sisters came to her 
through her hUsbnud. Tliero was no half-way 


measures with her, a? you know. She was 
energetically loveable, the. prudentest wife, 
the merriest, most tender mother, the most 
tactful friend. The boys, growing up to be 
young then, were never tired of bringing their 
school-mates to the house to introduce them to 
“mother," who had jolly little suppers for 
them, tableaux, charades, sudden picnics, 
which were something to remember for life. 

John Shober grow nlmost into a genial com¬ 
panion mid active citi A after n few years of 
the dew and sunshino^phis new life. But he 
never was popular as his wife was. He lived 
behind her, ns it were; put her between him¬ 
self and the outside world, showed his secret- 
self only to her eye. 

But whnt did Clement do? She had been 
called to so high a mission, somebody ques¬ 
tions. Bid she teach her babies merely to 
make kites, and dress dolls? 

I am afraid she spent a good deal of time at 
just such work. But she did something more, 
taught the Shober boys Latin and drawing— 
fitted Ben for college, in fact. They liavo 
grown up manly, high-bred fellows, with a 
curious reverence for God and women, which, I 
think, was one of Clement's old-fashioned, 
chivalric notions, with which she.inoculated 
them. When her husband diot^ ( ilje managed 
the estate herself, planted and ploughed, sold 
and bought. “No work is unwomanly, if ono 
is a true woman,” she said. 

She is content now with the work her . 
daughters give hers they have no nearer friend , 
than she. They sutfer in comparison with hejy 
^oo; for she is ono of the fairest, most loveablyf 
attractive, yet stately of matrons; her raro 
sense of color shown in her beautiful . 

dress. Now and tbon, a genial bit of hriisquerio 
breaks out, and shows (ho old Clement, . . 

“But your art?" was said to her, ono day, 
“The talent was buried, after all." 

Her face shone suddenly. 

“My .Alice has it nil," putting her hand on 
a little fair head beside 1 her. “It is better so. 

/ hud other work to do." 
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A FALSI 

BY B. B. 

I. 

A youno man of fair nppenranco and good 
manners is a valuable personage anywhere; 
but never more so than in a little country town. 
This truth was fully acknowledged and acted 
on by the girls in Milford; and young Edgar 
Holden, the head clerk in Mr. Mitchell’s dry- 
goods store, was n lion in his wav. Nature 
hud been kind to him in the matter of personal 
endowments, bestowing a broad, white fore¬ 
head, bright, dark eyes, and various pleasing 
ct cetera. Perhaps her liberality in these out¬ 
ward ndornitigs drove her to something like 
parsimoniousness in the interior plenishing. 
His head was well enough, not lacking in 
House, or shrewdness; but his heart hud been 
fashioned after a very contracted pattern. It 
was large enough to accommodate comfortably 
just one individual—Mr. Holden himself. 

The girls, however, did not suspect this, nor 
was he aware of the fact. He enjoyed his 
popularity, his invitations, and the smiles of 
the fair, without dreaming that he was other 
than an honorable, high-minded young fellow. 
Nor did his care for the leading numeral at 
once develop itself; for he fell in love, ns deeply 
os it was in him to do, with Helen Lyndsay, 
the oldest daughter of a largo, ami by no means 
prosperous family. 

There were two fine drygoods stores in Mil¬ 
ford, rivals in show and business, and several 
minor establishments. Over the very least of 
these presided Mr. Lyndsay, Helen’s father, 
assisted by an intermittent clerk. Poor man! 
It was pitiful to see him, year after year, grow¬ 
ing gray and bent among his slender stock; his 
serious face brightening at sight of an infre¬ 
quent customer, and his slow speech essaying 
the blandishments that should induce a pur¬ 
chase. Hut the pathos of the affair was lost 
on the Milforditcs, among whom his store was 
a jest and by-word. Some sort of sales must 
have been made there, at intervals, to some¬ 
body, however, for Mr. Lyndsay occasionally 
got in a new piece of goods, and the family 
lived along, they hardly knew how. 

As Helen grew up, affairs improved a little. 
She developed nn unusual taste for music, cul¬ 
tivated by many turns and stratagems, but 
reaching, at least, a considerable degree of 
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excellence. Her voice, especially, was beau¬ 
tiful, and went straight to the listener’s heart. 
She was promoted to playing tlie organ, with 
a modest stipend therefor; she begun to give 
lessons, and to be somewhat prominent in tho 
youthful circles from her musical attainments. 
About this time, too, her nttp-e was visibly 
brightened. 

“How Helen Lyndsay has improved in her 
looks!” exclaimed Mary Fames, to her devoted 
friend, Matilda Mitchell. ‘* In that new gur¬ 
net merino she is almost handsome!” 

“I don’t know whether her looks have im¬ 
proved, or only her clothing,” replied Matilda. 
“She would always have been pretty if sbo 
had been dressed like other people.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I know. When any obi, 
forsaken piece of lead-color, or washed-out 
green, had lain in the store long enough, Helen 
used to have a dress made from it. I wonder 
who selected Mr. Lyndsay’H goods in the be- 
ginning!" 

“Couldn’t say.” replied Matilda, laughing. 
“You must go to tho oldest inhabitant for 
that." 

Hut Matilda did not larg’i when it heeamo 
apparent that the garnet merino, or the pretty 
loops which it set off, had made an impression 
on Edgar Holden’s heart. She was thought, 
among the gills, to be very well disposed to¬ 
ward her father’s handsome elerk. It hap¬ 
pened, naturally enough, that lie saw her often 
and familiarly; accompanied her to lectures 
and evening meetings; and Matilda had not 
taken those attentions as mere matters of 
course. Though by no means ill-natured, she 
was quite aware of the difference between her 
father’s handsome establishment, with its plate- 
glass windows, its lavish display, and numer¬ 
ous clerks, and Mr. Lyndsay’s melancholy little 
ilen; she felt all the easy superiority of a girl 
to whom incrinocs, garnet, or otherwise, were 
mere every-day affairs. She might have ex¬ 
pected, too, that Edgar would have sufficient 
esprit dc corps to stand by his employers. Hut 
it was not to bo. Helen Lyndsay brushed back 
her fair tresses from her smooth brow, gave a 
few soft glances from her blue eyes, and the 
work was done. Edgar was a cnptivc. 

Tho sunshine of Helen’s happiness bright- 
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ened the whole household. Mrs. Lymlmiy began 
to feel for her children the hopes that had long 
since died out for herself. “Edgar will do 
well,” prophesied Mr. Lyndsay; “lie’s a young 
man that's bound to succeed.” Success for 
any of Its members would muko ft delightful 
variety in the family, tlio mother felt; and if 
Helen prospered, her brother and sisters would 
reap the comforts of it, too. Meanwhile, no 
heroine of romauee ever cherished a tenderer, 
more devoted passion than warmed the young 
girl’s heart. Edgar was so handsome, so supe¬ 
rior, so noble—it was so generous of him, who 
could have had anybody, to choose her! These 
were her articles of faith : and in return Edgar ! 
was very fond of her, proud of her pretty face, i 
exultant in her voice. j 

The first break in their felicity wns enused j 
by the offer, to the lover, of a good position in 
New York. Ho must go, that they both know 
at once—it would never do to neglect such ad¬ 
vancement. Hut the pnrting was cruel. Nothing 
could have consoled them under it but the feel¬ 
ing, on Edgar’s part, that he was going to make 
a home for his beloved; on hers, thnt his ab¬ 
sence would hut bring them sooner together. 
Ho wns to work, and save, and prosper, toward 
the one great end; while she, in her sphere, 
would love him faithfully, and strivo to grow 
worthier of him every day. 

I I. 

Hklkk must be allowed, of course, a little 
time to cry in her own room when her adored 
was really gone; but she soon roused herself, 
and came back to every-day duties. She tidied 
the sitting-room, kept the parlor in order, 
helped her mother with the sewing, and gave 
faithful enre to her steadily-increasing class. 
With all this, she found time for frequent 
glances at Edgar’s picture, and tlio pearl ring 
he had given her—how he wanted to make it 
a diamond !—and for reading, again and again, 
his precious letters. 

“What 'shall we ever do without Helen?” 
Mrs. Lyndsay would say to her husband. “I 
am afraid to think of it.” 

“We won’t think of it,” he answered. “She 
is not going just yet, at any rate.” 

No, not juBt yet. For tlio first few weeks, 
whllo oil was yet unfamiliar and even n little 
dreary, Edgar turned with ardor to his be¬ 
loved. His letters were frequent, full of ten¬ 
der remembrance and fond anticipations. Hut 
as ho grew accustomed to tlio new position, 
and camo to feel himself a part of the vast and 
brilliant lifo that surged through the city 


streets, esteem for his old self and old asso¬ 
ciations grew weaker. 

Almost any boarding-house can boast a pretty 
girl or so, and that to which Edgar’s fortune 
hud directed him did not differ, in this respect, 
from others. One young lady, who sat oppo¬ 
site him at table, especially attracted bis re¬ 
gards. She was tall and finely-shaped, with 
dark eyes, and the most entire rind perfect 
self-possession. Edgar, always sensitive to 
female beauty, could not but admire her well- 
turned waist, and the graceful slope of her 
shoulders. As soon ns opportunity offered, lio 
inquired her name.of his landlady. 

“OhI that’s Miss Minot, and her mother nils 
next her; the quiet, tniddlc-ngcd lady, who i3 
always crocheting tidies.” 

“I haven’t observed,” said Edgar, smiling, 
“She does not crochet nt table, perhaps.” 

“Thnt reminds me,” said Mrs. Lord. “Why 
don’t you come into the parlor of an evening? 
It would be so much more sociable for you; 
and it’s hardly gnllnnt to the young ladies to 
keep to yourself ns yon do. You’ll find wo 
have a very pleasant family. Miss Minot is a 
splendid girl.” 

“She looks it, certainly.” 

“You think so? Well, 1 should suppose you 
would. I don’t see how any one can help it. 
It would hardly do, perhaps, for .mo to tell 
what she said yesterday about yon.” 

“Hardly,” said Edgar, “She, probably, did 
not intend that it should be repeated.” 

“Oh! it wns no harm—but 1 shall be dis¬ 
creet.” Edgar did not urge, though lie would 
have really liked to know what impression ho 
had made on thnt distinguished-looking girl. 
It wns not unfavorable, judging from the re¬ 
ception she gave him, when, obedient to Mrs. 
Lord’s hint, ho mndc his dtbut in the parlor the 
next evening. Every one, indeed, mot him 
with friendliness; the two Miss Hoynors, ono 
pretty, and the other plain, were most amiable; 
and their mamma, the large lady with tlio 
Homan nose, spoke feelingly of the loneliness 
of a young man without homo or family ties 
in the place whero business has called him. 
Emily Minot smiled at this tender sympathy; 
and Mrs. llaynor saw the smile, and felt ag¬ 
grieved, nil the more thnt the offender pre¬ 
sently absorbed the new-comer’s attention. 

“How shockingly Emily Minot flirts with 
every man she meets,” she observed to Mi?B 
Hurt, a maiden lady sitting near. “I wonder 
her mother enn let her go on so.” 

“She 1ms very little to say about it, I fanoy. 
Emily does not consult her.” 
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“I’m afraid not. It's sad—sad. 1 hopo I 1 
8hnll never lose my influence over my children 
in that way.” 

Meanwhile, Emily talked with Mr. Holden, j 
**I am not at all of Mrs. Kaynor’s mind,” she ; 
said, smiling. “I don't consider you in tho ; 
least an object of sympathy.” 

“Certainly not, at present. I am un object 
of envy, rather.” 

“A truce to compliments, pray; I was speak¬ 
ing in good faith. A man—a young man—is 
really to be envied. The world lies before 
him, he has his destiny in his own hands. So 
different from us poor women, who must just 
sit still and sco what will happen!” 

“You exaggerate our power, I think; cir¬ 
cumstances control us oftener than we circum¬ 
stances. And when wc are strongest, most 
successful, wc are ready to lay it at tho feet 
of (hose samo ‘poor women,’ and ask our fate 
from their lips.” 

“ You can’t break away from convent!onnl 
prcttinesscs of speech, I sec; hut I shall adhere 
to my text. A man worthy tho name will not 
hang his hopes on anything but his own will, 
lie can make life much what he chooses to have 
it. But for us, there is no resource—unless 
we could find Aladdin's lamp.” 

“And what should you ask for, then?” 

“ More than 1 can tell you, at such short j 
notice. I’omp, power, place—these ure the ! 
sum. • I’ll spare you tho details. How very ; 
warm it is!” she added, fanning herself. 
“ Most unusual, for tho season. I believo tho 
first use l should make of my gift would bo to ; 
order in a tray of ice creams.” 

A year later Edgar would have seen through 
this trick, anti remained undisturbed by it; but 
now it seemed a charming idea to rcolizo tho 
naively-spoken wish. A confercnoo with the 
landlady, a message to tho nearest confectioner, 
and the ices appeared. Miss Minot beamed 
sweetly upon Edgar, and culled Edgar n be¬ 
nevolent genii. Mrs, Raynor and her daughters 
exchanged glances; they understood tlio modus 
operatuli perfectly. However, as the ices were 
there, they might as well partake of them. 

Edgar’s friendship with Miss Minot pro¬ 
gressed rapidly from this evening; he was 
introduced to others, and soon had a circlo of 
lady acquaintances. More or less pretty, they 
dazzled him by fashionable dress, by grace of 
manner, and “air.” Tho imago of Helen, 
busied with domostio cares, or going from houso 
to house, attending to her scholars, grew less 
attractive. His letters woro fewer, and pleaded 
business in excuse. 


As mouths wont on, indulgences of various 
sorts absorbed his means. It was absurd, ho 
told himself, to try to save from such a salary. 
It did not more than keep him comlortably, 
alone. Ho had been very weak to bind him¬ 
self, at his nge, by any plana of tuurringo, 
Timo enough for that, years hence, if he pros¬ 
pered. Or, at any rate, he ought to Imvo 
chosen a very different sort of girl. A mail’s 
wife, if she did not bring him fortune, ought 
to bo something in herself—should have posi¬ 
tion and connections, air and aplomb. Ifo 
should shudder to have Miss Minot know 
about that horrid little store, and tho music- 
lessons. But he had not understood his own 
tastes, nor his own value, in those days. It 
was a bad bargain—but ho must make the best 
of it. By this time tho intervals between tlio 
letters were very long. Then, little by little, 
tlio thought occurred, “Must so poor a bargain 
be adhered to? Were there no means of csenpo 
from it ? Was a mere bit of boy’s folly, like that, 
to hamper him all his days?” Breaking an en¬ 
gagement was no new thing; it had been dono 
often enough before. So a week passed, two, 
three, and no letter came. 

“Why doesn’t Edgar write, I wonder?” said 
Mrs. Lyndsny. 

“I don’t know, mother,” Helen answered. 

“Perhaps he is ill.” 

“No; I don’t think it can bo that. Wo should 
have heard.” 

“Well, then, I must say,” began Mrs. 
Lyndaay. 

“ Don’t, mother,” pleaded Helen. “ Don’t say 
anything. Wo shall know all aoon enough.” 

I Mrs. Lyndsuy was sitcut; but her heart ached 
i for her child. And Helen looked so anxiously 
for a letter. Every thought, every occupation, 
tended toward tho ono event of mail-time. If 
her father enmo in at nil unusual hour; if ono 
of the children brought homo a composition in 
its hand from school, her heart leaped up in 
hope that tho missive had arrived at last. 
But nothing came. 

III. 

Onk bright morning Helen went out on her 
usual round; however sick her heart, lessons 
must bo attended to. On tho way slio encoun¬ 
tered Mary Karnes. 

“ I suppoao you aro feeling very bright,” 
said tho latter. 

“Not particularly,” answered Helen. “ Why 
should I?” 

“ What hypocrisy! Why, bccauso Edgnr has 
como, and is twice ns liandsomo ns ho used to 
be. Isn’t that reason enough?” 
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“Edgar!” exclaimed Helen, turning very 
pale. “ Is it possible—uro you sure?" 

“Of course, I mn; I talked with him for ten 
minutes just now, nt Mitchell’s. You don’t 
mean to say you didn’t know?” 

“ Yes,” replied Helen. “ I lmd not heard. 
Good-by! I must go on.” 

Mary looked after her. “How Htrango!” 
she thought. “Can they have quarreled, or 
what is the matter?” 

Helen got through her duties in somo fusliion, 
and hurried home. Sho longed, yet dreaded, 
to meet. Kdgar on the way; but sho might have 
spared both hopes and fears, lie was amus¬ 
ing himself in the Mitchell’s croquet-ground 
with Matilda and two or threo other girls. 

Not without thoughts of her, however, and 
plans respecting his course of action. Ho had 
coma, intending to seo her; to luvvo some sort j 
of explanation; and to get buck his freedom, j 
Sho would give it, ho was assured, without an 
explicit demand. Hut now that ho was here, 
the affair seemed an awkward oho to manage; 
there might he an unpleasant scene, perhaps, 
if Helen should not look at It ns reasonably as 
he (lit!. Possibly, too, her father might be 
indignant. So ho put off tho interview from 
day to day. 

While ho waited, conjecture was busy as to 
the cause of the trouble between tho youthful 
pair. Mary Eamcs lmd not been slow to report 
her interview with Helen, and tho girls were 
full of interest ami curiosity. Matilda allowed 
some foolish fancies to spring up in her mind, 
and made herself as charming ns possible. 
Ivlg.ir found her society an acceptable refuge 
from annoying thoughts; ho also discerned, or 
imagined, a resemblance in her to his idol, 
Emily Minot, and admired her accordingly. 

All this tiino Helen watched and waited at 
home, hoping against hope, wondering if lie 
had heard anything against her; if ho was 
offended, or what could bo tho cause of this 
cruel change. 

Days went by, and then Edgar returned to 
town, without having onco seen her. He had 
decided that it would he easier to write than 
speak; but writing was not easy. As well let 
the whole thing pass, perhaps; Ilolcn must 
understand it pretty well by this time. .Ho 
should like his letters, to be sure; they were 
silly tilings, and had better he destroyed—hut 
it was no great matter. Tho Lyndtmys were 
not tno sort of people over to use them against 
him. As for his picture, and the pearl ring, and 
tho few other trifles he had given her, she was 
vory welcome to them, if bUo cared to keep them. 


Sho did not care, it seemed. Shortly after 
his return, he received a packet containing all, 
with a few lines, requesting the return of 
Helen’s own letters, 11c had felt free enough 
before, but acknowledged that it was, perhaps, 
best tho affair should bo formally ended. 

So Helen was left to heal her wounded heart 
as best she might; to console herself for the 
destruction of her hopes, by convincing her 
reason of tho un wort hi ness of their object. 
It was n hard task upon her. The parents, 
seeing her sad face, her poor littlo efforts after 
cheerfulness, execrated bitterly the cause of 
tho trouble, hut they could do nothing. Sho 
and they must wait for the effects of time. 

There was now nothing in the way of Edgar’s 
addresses to Miss Minot. A inixtur-} of hope 
and uncertainty in tho pursuit rendered it pe¬ 
culiarly fascinating to his tempernnu nt. That 
ho was personally not unacceptable to her,.ho 
was sure; slie had long treated him with the 
friendliest regurd, which hud sometimes, ho 
thought, a tinge of tenderer meaning. Hut 
then fib i was ambitious; she yearned with n 
strong 'earning after the pomps and vanities 
of tho world. Well, there would be all tho 
; more glory in winning her, apito of these pre- 
: possessions. Ho did not stop to inquire whether 
; she world remain contented after the winning; 
i nor to justify to himself entirely tho prudence 
: of the slop. That bIio had some means lie was 
! aware; then her connections were good, and 
| would, doubtless, use their influence to aid her. 
He had hopes of advancement, too, in his own 
line; and then they need not marry immedi¬ 
ately. Altogether, his plans were rather misty 
and confused; only one brilliant possibility, 
near a*. hand, constantly allured him—that of 
calling the superb woman, whom he so admit cd, 
his own. What a prize sho would bo! Whit 
lustre would she reflect upon him! 

Lookers-on thought he had a fair clianco of 
success; oven Mrs. Minot, quiet and indifferent 
as she ordinarily was, grew uneasy. 

“My dear,” said she, timidly, “have you 
thought of all it would involvo to marry this 
young man?” 

“No, mamma, I haven’t felt any call to think 
of it. Is it possible,” sho added, laughing, 
“that you know so littlo about your own child 
ns that ?” 

“Well, Emily, I could not tell how it might 
be. He is very good-looking, and you are so 
much together.” 

“ And I hnve a weak head, likely to be turned 
by good looks and by propinquity ! Thank you 
for your high opinion! I am not infatuated 
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enough, however, to marry a clerk on a salary, 
just yet. HeV good-looking, as you say, tintl 
u very creditable attendant, and convenient in 
the way of bouquets, and carriage-hire, and 
concerts. There his vocation ends, so fur as I 
am concerned.” 

“Hut do you think he understands it? Arc 
you sure you are not misleading him?” 

“Ho ought to; I have told him my views of 
life a dozen times. If lie niiutuk.-s me, it is his 
own affair.” 

Thus tenderly did Edgar’s idol (rent his pre¬ 
tensions in the candor and privacy of her own 
lhinily. To be sure, she used a little more 
ceremony when discussing them with himself 
ft few duys Inter; bat the result was the same. 
He had been encouraged by an unwonted soft¬ 
ness in her manner, and favoring circumstances 
of time and place, to speak his mind; and she 
had rejected him unequivocally, with many 
expressions of surprise. She had supposed 
they understood each other, that only a pica- 
Bant friendship existed between them. She was 
profuse in regrets, and hoped to retain his 
esteem. But Edgar’s eyes wero opened; he 
saw that she had chosen to amuse herself 
without one consideration for him, and he was 
bitterly indignant. If the iningc of Helen, per¬ 
fect in her devotion, rose to his remembrance, 
wo will not pity him too much for whatever 
was painful in tho contrast. Longer reflection 
only confirmed his opinion. Ho recalled very 
clearly Miss Minot’s acceptance of numerous 
little favors; nay, mere, the hints she l id 
given, which j had been ho pleased and proud 
to act upon; and he did not doubt that ho had 
been duped and freely used for her conve¬ 
nience. Tho conviction was not flattering to 
his vanity; perhaps, no injury to his heart 
alone could have so rankled. 

In the very midst of this bitter and mortified 
fooling came most surprising news from Mil¬ 
ford. Mr. Lyndstiy’s parents had died some 
months before, leaving to him tho homestead 
farm. It was not a very desirable property, 
and thcro had been some delay in finding n 


purchaser. Meanwhile, oil had been discovered 
in the neighborhood, and speculators besieged 
Mr. Lyudsay on all hands. Fortunately, ns it. 
proved, he disregarded (heir temptations, got 
together all his available means, and begun 
to bore. There was a brief period of great 
anxiety, followed by delicious exultation. At 
a comparatively trilling depth a flowing well 
burst forth; the fortune of the family was 
made. Adieu to the melancholy little shop, 
the music-lessons, and the small economies! 
Henceforward their path lay among the sunny 
places of life. 

It was hard on Edgar, that any one must 
admit. I cannot tell you how tenderly the 
memory of Helen recurred to him, now that ho 
knew her to be an heiress, surrounded by all 
the luxuries he doated on. If only he had 
kept faith a lew weeks longer! Sometimes he 
half-meditated going hack and pleading his 
cause again, but u certain instinct of failure 
withheld him. Like most of us, prone to attri¬ 
bute his own faults to other people, he lays tho 
blame of the ulTair on Emily Minot. If sho 
hud not been so vain, coquettish, hungry fur 
conquest, ull would yet be well. 

On Saturday afternoon tho wholesale stores 
close early, and Edgar, in common with hun¬ 
dreds of others, seeks the Central Park, Wend¬ 
ing his way modestly on foot, he sometimes 
meets tlie Lyudsay carriage, and glances, unre¬ 
cognized, at Helen, bright in recovered cheer¬ 
fulness and beauty. How near, yet how unat¬ 
tainable! And he might have sat there by her 
side, might have shared in every luxury, every 
splendor! Nothing but his own act prevented it. 

No wonder that he walks home rather de¬ 
jectedly, and finds his boarding-house an un¬ 
inviting home, and its inmates sadly deficient 
in refinement. Of course, the world is not over 
for him yet; but he feels, with reason, that the 
highest prize is not likely to full twice to his 
lot. And any moderate success he may yet 
achieve will always be embittered by the 
thought of that ono false move ami its conse¬ 
quences. 
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“KITTY CLOVER.” 

BY MBS. CA It It IE D. BEEBE. 


Willard Rosa sat in the parlor of his uncle’s 
farm-house, Irmly turning lho leaves of a pho¬ 
tograph-album. 

“Who is this, mint Mary?" ho asked, 

“Oh! that’s Kitty Clover!" 

“Kitty Clover?" 

“Yes; or Kitty Armstead, rather; my niece. 
She spent a month here lust Hummer, nn>l your 
uncle David thought so much of her that he 
asked for hor picture. He always calls her 
Kitty Clover, because she thinks clover-blos¬ 
soms aro s^pretty.” 

“Where uocs she live?" 

“In New York." 

“Tell me about her, won't you?" 

“She is my sister’s youngest child, and her 
father is dead; her sisters are all married, and 
she lives alone with her mother." 

“She is quite a belle, I suppose." 

“Well, I hardly think so; sho isn't rich 
enough for that." 

“ Is she poor, then?" 

“No, not that exactly, cither. Her father 
was a tea-merchant, who died a few years ago, 
leaving a small property. Kitty and her mother 
have enough to rent a neat second-story house, 
and feed and clotho themselves eon 'Sriably. 
She is coming up again this summer, nnd I am 
very glad, for I know you will like each other, 
and it will bo pleasant for both." 

“ How old is she?" 

“Eighteen. Just the age for you. A mnn, 
with your wealth and position in society, ought 
to be married." 

“The truth is, aunt Mary, that nil the mar¬ 
riageable young ladies have turned fortune- 
hunters. If I could meet your niece without 
her knowing that I wns rich, it would suit me 
well, for I like her face exceedingly.” 

“Now don’t bo ho ridiculous, Willard! Kitty 
might, with just ns much propriety, say that 
she wus afraid you would fall in love with her 
on account of her beauty, nnd insist upon wear¬ 
ing a mask. You nrc not in soarcli of n rich 
wife, for tho very excellent renson that you are 
wealthy yourself. Hut tho woninn you marry 
must possess beauty, or its equivalent; nnd I 
think it is but fair that she should receive 
something in exchange." 

“So yon think I have nothing but wealth to 
recommend me, aunt Mary?" 


“Yes, I think you have nn abundance of self- 
conceit." 

1 Now that is unkind. You are angry with 
me for suspecting your niece of mercenary mo¬ 
tives. Do be a good, kind aunt Mary, and help 
me in this." 

“I cannot say that I approve of deception 
under any circumstances. Still, if you really 
desire it, you might pretend to bo n distant 
cousin, assisting your uncle through tho Rum¬ 
mer work, nnd treated ns one of the family on 
account of the relationship." 

“Thnt is just the thing; for I nin no brown 
already that I could easily pass for a farmer." 

That very night Mrs. Ross received a letter 
from Kitty, Raying that she would be there tho 
next day; nnd Willard hastily prepared him¬ 
self, nnd gave instructions to the servants. 

So tVo next evening when his uncle David 
rode hack from tho village, with Kitty in tho 
carriage, Willard was coming from work with 
the men. 

He wns more than surprised at Kitty’s beauty, 
even after having seen her photograph. Hor 
bright, waving golden hair; her fair com¬ 
plexion; and her brown, sparkling eyes, that 
seemed overflowing with mischief, far ex¬ 
ceeded in loveliness all he had imagined. Rut, 
unfortunately, Kitty’s attention was directed 
to household affairs for the first few days, and 
sho look little or no notice of him. 

Rut one day she went out into tho hay-field 
with her uncle, when Willard wus on tho mow- 
in g-mnchino mowing. The horses wore quit® 
spirited, nnd coming suddenly to a hollow in 
the ground, he wns thrown off tho mower, 
spraining his ankle slightly. 

This proved sufficiently painful to keep him 
in tho house for the next few days, nnd Kitty 
nnd he becamo the best of friends. She rend 
► to him, talked nnd 8nng to him; nnd ns they 
were both disposed to be argumentative, aunt 
Mary wns often ninused by their discussions. 

“How did you acquire such a finished edu¬ 
cation, nnd a thorough knowledge of books?" 
asked Kitty, one day. 

“Ah, Miss Kittylpny father wns once wealthy, 
nnd no pains wns spared with my education." 

“Why don’t you use it to some advantage?" 

“Perhaps I may'do so some day, though, to 
i tell the truth, I believo I om rather indolent." 
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One morning, as soon us the Jew was off (lie 
grass, Kitty van out ami gathered flowers for 
the vuscs. She sat down on a low chair in tho 
parlor to arrange them. 

Willard watched her, thinking wlint a lovely 
picture she made in her white morning-dress, 
and her hair more like gold than ever. Ho 
asked for a nosegay, 

“Certainly,” she said. Taking a white rose, 
she surrounded it with forget-me-nots, added 
some sweet elysium, and tying fragrant gera¬ 
nium-loaves uvounjl the whole, she placed it in 
his hand. 

“It is beautiful and sweet—it is liko your¬ 
self,” ho said, enthusiastically. 

Kitty blushed hotly, but made no reply. 

“ Let me soo what messages they bring mo. 
*1 am worthy of you!’ ‘True love!' ‘Worth be¬ 
yond beauty!’ and ‘Preference!’” 

•*Ah, sir! that is unfair! I selected the 
flowers for their beauty and fragrance, not for 
their meaning.” And Kitty’s proud, little lips 
curled; who tried to appear angry ami disdain¬ 
ful, but she looked more perplexed than either; 
for the white Puls, with their golden fringes, 
drooped over her brown eyes, and her slender 
fingers fluttered nervously with tho flowers in 
her lap. Hastily placing them in tho vases, 
sho escaped to her room, ami did not make her 
appearance until dinner-time. Willard watched 
throughout tho meal to catch her eye, and was 
at last rowarded with a timid, fluttering glance. 
He sent back such a look of entreaty, mingled 
with penitence, that her chocks grow very rosy, 
though she did not deign to notice him further. 

Sho did net appear in the parlor after dinner; 
and he began to fear she was seriously offended. 

“I wish, most ardently, that I had never 
assumed this silly disguise,” he said; “it 
placos me in a false position, that is often j 
uncomfortable; and I verily believo that this 
provoking sprain, which l thought might pos-j 
sihly excite her sympathy, has only caused 
me to appear more worthless and innetive in 
her eyes.” 

He heard her light step on tho stairs, but, 
she went directly out on the porch. He called 
her, and she came in, looking a little frightened. 

“Miss Kitty, I see I have offended you. I 
did not mean it. Pray, forgive me.” 

IIis tone was so humble that Hho gave him 
her hand in a pretty, graceful way. He took it 
in both his, and kissed it repeatedly, and 
passionately. 

Sho flushed angrily. 

“I cannot help it!” he cried. “Oh, Kitty! 
I love youl” 


“Hull don’t love you, sir!” sho said, half 
vexed, half saucy. 

“ Hut you nro not angry with mo for loving 
you ?” 

“No. I want to be your friend, and I don’t 
want you to make lovo to mo.” 

“ Please, don’t leave me alone; my nnklo is 
very painful—aren’t you sorry?” 

“ Yes, indeed!” 

“Won’t you read to me, then?” 

“Certainly! What would you liko?” 

“Tho Princess.” 

“But I am tired of that.” 

“ I can never tire of it—but please yourself.” 

“I will read it to you,” 

Sho took tho book and sat down, tho bluo 
and gold making her fair hand whiter by con¬ 
trast. Her tones were silvery sweet; her faco 
flushed softly as she rend, and, ^t tho last 
words of the prince, her voice trembled slightly. 
She closed her eyes and sat slowly rocking to 
and fro, her hair floating out in tho tmnshiuo 
that came through a western window. 

He watched her, thinking how beautiful sho 
was, and how ho loved her; and yet ho dured 
not speak after what had passed. 

But a few evenings subsequently, his love 
proved stronger than his judgment; nnd os 
they gat in the twilight shadows, ho told her 
that old but bewitching story, and sho grew 
paler ns she listened, and for answer said, 

“Willard! WillardL you must not lovo mo, 
for I cannot he your wife!” 

“ Kitty, do you refuse me because I nm poor?” 

“Oh, no! but you lack energy, ambition. 
If you were rich, there might bo more excuso 
for your idleness; but a man with your liciiUh, 
education and talents, should never settlo down 
to a second-rate day laborer.” 

“Aunt Mary has betrayed me!” 

“What?” 

“Kitty!” he said, springing up, “do you 
know who I am?” 

“No; but I believe you are a lunatic!” 

I “I am not; but I will acknowledge thnl 1 
! lmvc been a fool! Kitty, my name is not Smith; 
I am Willard Boss!” 

She started in surprise. But recovering her¬ 
self, in a moment, she said, rather coldly. 

“I thought Willard Boss wus a wealthy 
lawyer, residing in the city.” 

“ I am he.” 

“But why did you take tho name of Smith?” 

“I knew you were coming, and I thought—” 

“Oh, I seel You thought I would tall in 
love with your money? That was extremely 
sagacious on your part.” 
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“No inutler wlmt I thought. I tun sorry 
tlmt I assumed tho disguise. I love you: how 
much words fail to tell. Oh! bo ini no, Kitty?” 

As he spoke ho tried to take her hand, but 
she drew buck. 

“No, sir,” she said; “not after such decep¬ 
tion. Mr. Ilosa, good-night.'* 

Willard flew to aunt Mary for comfort. She 
soothed hi in ns best she could, assuring him 
that she believed Kitty did love him, and had 
only refused him because her prido was 
wounded. Still, ho spent n sleepless night. 
Kitty, too, looked palo ut breakfast; Willard 
thought so, at least; and it gave him a forlorn 
hope. But she avoided him that day, and tho 
days that followod. Vet she glided about tho 
house ns silently ns a spirit, with neither songs 
nor laughter on her lips. 

Willard watched her with an aching heart, 
thinking that he could almost give up the hope 
cf winning her love, if it would make her tho 
mirthful, happy Kitty once move. 

“If I had only taken aunt Mnvy’a advice at 
first,” he said. “I’m sure I don’t blame the 
dear child for refusing such a worthless mortal 
us I represented myself to ho.’* 

One afternoon lie rode to the village for tho 
mail. Kitty had been out for a short walk, 
ami came in, complaining of headache. 

“Lie down on the Bofn, dear,” cried aunt 
Mary; “there is no one to disturb you, and, 
perhaps, you may full asleep." 

Sho brought a pillow, and Kitty laid her 
tired little bend upon it, and, ns everything 
was quiet, alio was soon away in the land of 
dreams. 

Aunt Mary met Willard at tho door on his 
return. “Kitty is nslccp in tho parlor," she 
said; “ go in, if you like, but don’t disturb her." 


Bo he went in softly, and drawing un ottoman 
ncur tho sofa, he sat down beside jior. Sho 
looked very lovely in her graocfui plumber; 
attired iu while, her hair fastened away from 
her forehead with a pale-blue ribbon, and tho 
tip of a tiny blue slipper peeping out beneath 
her dress. Her fair hands lay lightly, “palm 
to palm;" hut his heart reproached him when 
he saw how pale her face had grown, lie dared 
not kiss her, but took a curl of her hair softly 
in his hands, pressing it to his lips silently. 

By-and-by she began to murmur in her sleep. 
Willard started, when he heard his own nnmo 
spoken softly and lovingly. His heart gave u 
great hound of joy. But he was n man of 
honor, and remembered that he had no right 
to he there, listening. So ho rose noiselessly 
to leave the room. 

The movement, however, awoke her, at least 
partially. Sho looked up. mid met his eyes, 
gazing fondly on her. She was still only half 
conscious: at least she bad not yet had time 
to remember her prido; and sho smiled in re¬ 
turn, and held out her hand. 

Willard seized it, covered it with kisses, and 
fell on his knees beside her. 

Tho crimson blood rushed over the checks, 
the brow, even tho fair neck of Kitty; for sud¬ 
denly she recalled everything, and especially 
her pride. 

But it was too Into. Willard held fast to her 
hand. 

“ Don’t be cruel again, darling," he began. 

Kitty burst into tears. But when ho drew 
her head to his shoulder, sho resisted no longer. 
She hid her face, hut ho kissed her hnir.^ 

“You love me, don’t you, Kitty?” ho whis¬ 
pered, nt last. Sho looked up, shyly; their 
lips met: and Kitty was won. 
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VIOLA'S FIRST VALENTINE. 


BY Mill. M. A. DtlUHOX. 


\V» woro very poor. . My mother* won n 
widow. Her heaUh ■ hud boon failing for 
months. At last she took to her bed, just as 
iho winter began. 

Ono night I sat by her, watching anxiously 
the pale, wan faco. 

Suddenly sho cried, “Viola, got up, the lamp 
is out. Light it and givo mo fiomo water.” 

I was quite startled, for I saw the littlo 
night-lamp burning ns brightly ns over. How¬ 
ever, I arose, piokod up tho wick, and hurriod 
for tho water. 

“ Do light the lamp, dear,” sho saM again. 

“ Mother, darling 1” I said, kissing her lips, 
and, oh! how cold they werol “the lamp is 
lighted—don’t you bco?” 

“Then it is death, death!” she murmured; 
and there enmo ft fearful silence. Tor some 
timo I could neither speak nor move; then, 
with shrill, frightened cries, I roused the 
pcoplo in tho houso whore wo dodged. This 
was my introduction to an'orphan’s lot. I 
will not dwell on tho firBt fiftoen years. At 
last I found n homo ihntwaa, in somo respects, 
congenial. I was called to bo. tho nursery 
governess of two children, tho motherless, twin 
daughters of Mr. Stanhope, an eminent lawyer, 
who lived in a lovely villa just out of Now Ysrk. 

AYhat a chnngo for me! Tho nursery was a 
noblo room, full of grand, old furnituro and 
lovely pictures. Tho twins’ bed. with its lace 
curtains, and my own littlo oouch ic a recess 
of tho wall, looked really fairy-liko. There 
wero wide, pUnSant windows, arched at ‘the 
top, with deep seat*; in which wo three sat, 
all children together, and watched tho gray, 
old gardoncr triin the shrubs, or fino oqulp- 
ages dash along tho near highway, or brilliant 
•rifles flit through tho oraerald loaves of olnis 
and oaks. ■ 

And there was the stately housekeeper, a 
beautiful woman still, .who never seemed so 


happy ns when «he was talking of Mr. StaW- 
hope. • 

“You nee, my dear, what a good man he ft, 
and so very, very fond of tho memory of his 
dear t+ife. She has boon dead exactly seven 
years; and ho rollgipusly keeps tho anniver¬ 
sary^ of her death, and alwciys Will, I think. 
It is a year Blue® ho went away; ho ii in 
Europe, you know, and wo expect him next 
month.” 

AVo were sitting, sewing, by tho front win¬ 
dow, ns sho spoke. Suddenly sho looked out, 
and exclaimed, “Heaven preserve uti! Heite 
is Mr. Stanhopo himself! Why, he must lifcve 
cohio by an earlier steamer than ho intended.” 

. Such t noiso nnd hubbub as ensued 1 Su’ch 
hearty shaking of hands, and exclamations of 
surprifee l Soon littlo Grace cried, shaking me 
by flip hnnd,- 

“Oh, papnl here is our teacher. Kiss her, 
dear papa v. we love her ever so much.” ^ 

Twos so confused, I could not oven look up. 

“Hush, my dear!’’ said tho housekeeper. In 
a strange voice} “gentlemen only kiss their 
little daughters. I venturer! to' engage this 
young .petson, sir,” sho continued, “on good 
recommendation. 8hc has been very faithful, 
and GertrUdo and Grace seem to love'her 
dearly. Viola, look up; this is Mr. RtnnhopcC” 

I raised my hond shyly, and encountered 
two dark, shining eyes beaming down upon 
.■me. Something in their surprised, pleased 
expression affected* mo agreeably, and ma^o 
mo Iohs afraid; but, As I turned away,I caught 
| sight of. the housekeeper’s face, and itturn&l 
Ay blood to loo. t Iler gin nee, so full of ntallaA, 
of sudden, deadly hatred, troubled me, haunted 
me, I could not understand it: later 1 learned 
to do so. 

Tho next day, and the next, Tsaw Mr. 8tnn- 
hopo, and could look St him without blushing, 
and spoak without stammering. Every day he 
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wouM toko the children in (ho garden, and ; 
play wipi, thorn as if Jio jver^ a boy lunipelf; j 
and ho cn^io ifito tlio fUirtjhry, pojiepncsj when j 
they \&e l ro rof>eHtlng tuolr simple lessons. 

Three blissful, happy years fled rapidly; I 
was growing tall, and losing my awkwardness. 

I idolized I ho children, and should havo boon 
perfectly happy, but for one thing. The Louhc- ; 
keeper seemed constantly to watch m>. She; 
a flee ted to bo my friend, to,coun nr,d tp aid 
me. She often gavo mo ndvico- told mo how 
poor I wns, nnd how humblo I should be; cau¬ 
tioned mo to bewaro of Mr. Stanhope, and not. 
bo giddy and childish in his preacnoo; gayo 
dark hints that invariably frightoned mo into 
a headache. 

“You are subject to headaches,’’ sho Bftid. 
ono day, with a sneer, when I was aufforing. 
“I know how to relievo you.” 

“How? Toll me,” I said; *til is such ter¬ 
rible pain. I will do anything to be rid of it.” 

She came close beaido mo, and gathered 
up tho masses of golden curls that fell on my 
neck. 

“Cut off your hair, child,” sho said; “it is 
killing you and bIio renohcd.for her scissors. 

Suddenly the secret of hOr manner dawned 
on mo. Sho was jealous of mo. Sho loved Mr, 
Stanhope horselfl Her oyea flashed firo as sho 
•aw I know her secret. • 

“Oh! you think yoursolf a paragon of beauty, 

I can boo,” she cried; “you wish.to keep your 
long ringlets that you may mesh them about 
his heart. Yes, yes, you think your bright 
oyea will ensnare him. What! a beggar, of 
whom ono knows nothing, daring to aspire so 
high. Do you suppose, poor fool, that ho loves 
you?” She laughed scornfully. “Onthooon- 
-trary, ho sees that you are infatuated with him, 
and despises you.” 

Just (lion, one of tho houso-maids opened tho 
door, nnd handed .no a largo envelope, which, 
sho said, hud como from tho post-office that 
moment. I opened it, in some Burpriso, for I 
know no one from whom to expect a Jotter. A 
picture, coarsely colored, was insido. But 
my eyes woro bo blinded with tears of morti¬ 
fication and anger, at what tho housekeeper 
had raid, that, for a timo, I could not make 
out what It was. Then 1 saw that tho rough 
wood-cut, painted in glaring colors, repre¬ 
sented a girl, with ono of tho most vulgar faces 
I had ever seen, but with hair tho exact hue 
of fny own, standing admiringly before a mir¬ 
ror. Under the picture was writlon, “Miss 
Viola’s Portrait,” 

A mocking laugh interrupted me. I turned 


and saw that tho housokcoper had boen looking 
over n>y Bhpulder.^ , , . ■ . 

“Lglvp yQ« jjcy!j of 'Joilil Valentine,” she 
erica; and I recollected, for uio 'first tihie, that 
it was tho fourteenth of February. “I know 
who sent it, too; it was Mr. Stanhope; ho 
told mo he intended to, for your airs needed 
taking down,” And again alio laughed mock- 
iugly. 

Thp iftter fell fronunty trembling fingers. I 
covered my .face with my hands, and rushed 
wildly f/oni'tho room. 

Do you wonder at my agony and Bhamo? Or 
that, when I reached my own apartment, I fell 
writhing to tho floor? 1 Pride, mortification, all 
tho noblest passions of my naturof woro con¬ 
tending together. I, so trusting, so innocent^ 
to be troatod Ihusl to bo told, in so oonrso itnd 
insulting a way, that I wns despised and ridi¬ 
culed. 

Hours after, I kissed tho children ns they 
slopt, gathered together a fow needful things, 
and then knelt down to pray for my two 
darlings, anil for all who had wronged mo. 
Long I listened for the etroko of. tho midnight 
hour. Then, when I know tho houso wns 
silent, that overy ono wAk asleep, I Btolo noise¬ 
lessly down stairs, and loft by tho servants 1 
door at the Bide. 

What wns it that impelled mo, however, 
instead of moving straight down the lawn, to 
go round to tho front of tbo houso, to stand 
upon tho porch, nnd there to take ono Inst fnro- 
well look upon tho soehes I loved bo dearly? I 
enn never tell. But I obeyed the impulse, nnd 
While I Blood thero, the library-window opened 
eoftly, nnd out slopped the master of tho man¬ 
sion, standing full in the moonlight, and look¬ 
ing straight in my face. 

“1 heard stops,” hp said. “I was up lato, 
and-- Why, Viola, Is it you?” 

I made no answer 1 , but stood trembling. I 
thought I should fall. 

Suddenly he saw my bundle. 

“What does this mean, my child?” ho said. 
“IVoro you going nway, and in this manner!” 

His tones were so soft, so full of sympathy, 
his manner so tender, I was staggered. Coutd 
tho housekeeper havo told tho truthf Suroly, 
one who spoko thus, and with so tinder an in¬ 
flection, could not despise me. I bid my faco; 
I seemod to mysolf, all pt once, tho most un¬ 
grateful of earth’s children. 

“Do we not treat you well, Viola?” he asked, 
moving a little nearer. 

At this I buret into tears. Losing all self- 
command, I sobbed, “I thought you jested at 
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mo, despised mo; boasted that 1-” my voice 

failed me. 

“How could you think bo unjustly of mo, 
Viola?” ho exolaimOU, in'somowhiU agitated 
tones, moving Ht ill ncaror. “ Who has deceived 
you so shamefully ?” 

I hesitated, but ho insisted, and finally I told 
, him till, 

“How cruel!” ho murmured, taking my 
hand. Wlion ho spoko again, it was with em¬ 
phatic earnestness. “ I sent no Valeolipe. ^Iio 
housekeoper must havo Bent It horaclf. So 19t 
from boasting that you loved mo, Viola, I nover 
dared to hopo that one ao young, ao beautiful, 
so good, would think of mo ht all. Why, I 
am old onough to be your father. And yet, 1 ' 
and his voioe grow oven softer apd more musi¬ 
cal, and he stopped abruptly. 

I stood trombling, ovorwholmcd with astonish¬ 
ment, unablo to speak. 

“Yes, Viola,” ho resumed, aftor a moment, 
pressing my hand, “gladly would I call you 
mine, if I dared to hope so much. Tho wealth 
of a pure, glad heart liko yours, is ptt.I ask. 
Viola, do you think you could loarn lo love 
mo!’* 

Tho next moment I was folded to his heart, 
and though I sobbed wildly, I felt that my 
troubles wero over for 11 to. 


When I woke, the next morning, after the 
doop sleep that followed tho exhausting emo¬ 
tion^, of tly> night bpforOi Jt was quite late, 
ihe moment, b'oWlvir, my dyes opened, there 
was a rush of llttlo feet to my bedside, and 
Graco and Gertrude climbed up, and throwing 
their arms about mo, kissed me. 

“Old Crusty”—this was what tho children 
called tho housekeeper—“Old Crusty went 
away this morning,” said Grace. “Oh! pi n’t 
I glad!” 

.“And pops says you ero to be pur new 
mamma,” added Gertrude, neBlling close to 
me. 

“Our new mamma! Our new mammal” 
shouted Graco, and jumped down, and began 
to dance about tho floor. 

I heard, afterward, that tbero had been f 
terriblo socno between Mr. Stanhope and his 
housekeeper, and that, long before I woke, the 
latter had left the house, with all her trunks, 
In a rage that was described as frightful. 

What more lmvo I to tell? Grace and Gcr- 
trudo nro growing up, as sweet daughters as 
any mother could nsk, and my dearest friends. 
Mr. Stanhope loves mo “bettex and bettor 
; every day,” ho tells me. I havo never had an¬ 
other Valentino. Tho ono sent by my enemy 
I was both my first apd my laeU 
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AT THE END' OF FI VE YEARS. 

BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Miss Jemima Df.nby wrote a long, clmrnc- [ men always remombcr n woman that scratches 


toristio letter to Laura Hcrford, and I alia 11 
givo it hero becauao it will explain the littlo 
story I wont to tell. 

My Dear Laura —So you nro back from Eu¬ 
rope, after five years of wanderings, and still 
you nro plain Miss, in spite of nil tho fine 
things we have heard and rend of your being 
about to marry Lord This, or Marquis T’other. 

The last report was, you were to take young 

Count T-, and now he's going to marry a 

Boston girl. Bless mo! do you mean to be a 
hardened spinster like myself? Well, I can’t 
blaino yon; the men nro not what they tvero, 
and they were always worth little enough— 
they would be the 'most absurd of created crea¬ 
tures if there were no women. 

But I had a reason for writing, and if I don’t 
make hnato And tell it I shall forget. I want 
you to conns to Becchficld at once. I have in¬ 
vited a party of tho young folk of your girlish 
days—you must com'e. I don’t invite your 
aunt, because alio and I have a pleasant hato 
of thirty good years between us, and we should 
bo sure to como to blows if shut up in tho same 
house. She’s a tlrngon—so am I; let's howl, 
each in her own jungle. 

My niece and her husband, your old friend 
Cioy, have bought a place near mo. My dear, 
Preston Everett is a Ijwel, and hc*8 married, 
so you can flirt wiCi him. By-fhc-wny, one of 
your old beaux, Fred Voorhies, Is with them— 
he’s been in California for an age. They used 
to sny you were fond of each other; so you had 
better como, or I shall think it was true, and 
that you are afraid to see him. Now you nro 
vexed, that’s what l wanted. 

So yon are a beauty acknowledged—the em¬ 
peror said so! Well, well, when you wero 
thirteen, people said your h<dr'\vfcs rod—Ii 
knew it was just the tint you see in Venetian 
pictures—and now that blondes are the rage, 
other folk have' found it out. 

As for your emperor, I knew him ages since 
in London. Yes, indeed; and I told him once ho 
had the most atrocious Bobo e+er put on a man’s 
face; and Count D’Orsay laughed. The prince 
hadn’t a word to say for himselfLand, I’ll war-; 
rant you just from that, bo remembers me— 


them; and, I thank heaven, I’ve done my duty 
In tho way of saying unpleasant things to 
people. 

kow, como at once nnd show your now 
Ureases. Old Jemima Dendy. 

Miss Hcrford was still in town when she re¬ 
ceived her letter; and very much bored she was, 
for she lmd a troop of relations about her, and 
tho weather Was getting very warm, The trees 
in tho Park looked ns if they hud put on brown 
Holland shrouds; and Murray Hill was a desert 
of dust, not sand. 

Yes, she would go to dear old Miss Denby, It 
would bo pleasant to see the places, anil the 
| people she had liked when life wns fresher 
! than it looked now, nnd Miss Gem's liighly- 
| spiced speeches would bo an ngreeablo contrast 
j to tho incessant adulation she hnd reoojved for 
| a sufficient length of time to make it wearisome. 
| What did she mean ijy that mention of Fred 
; Voorhies? Hnd the ridiculous people been 
! saying she still cared for Iiirft, nnd Miss Gem 
: had taken that way to give her a hint, that she 
i might silence their tongues by appearing among 
them in all the gorgeousness of her power? 

But, after all, what was the gossip of silly 
heads to her? Still, she would go—it would bo 
| a relief to bo froo from her worldly old aunt 
for a time; then she ropronchcd herself for 
J Hint thought. Yes, actually she would like to 
| see Fred Voorhies; Laura, tho woman, would 
| like to look at Ihd man whom Lnuro, the girl, 

! had loved, cr tho reality of what was her ideal. 

“I daro aay,” said Laura, to herself, “that 
[though the man has been nothing to pio for 
; years, in same absurd way that old dream has 
i stood between mo and common sense. I really 
ought to many! I’ll go and look at tho dead 
thirigs of th6 past, then I’ll come back nnd bo 
aensible. I ought to marry Mr. Lenox—I should 
like to be nVi ambassadress. Oh, dear me! ] 
lovo nobody nnd nothing!” 

All the people were out on nn expedition 
when sho reached Boochfield, so she had a com¬ 
fortable rest, and a quiet dish of tea in her 
room; nnd then In enme Miss Gem, looking as 
young as sho did wfien Lnurn wns a tiny girl 
and ono of her p’rlmo favorites. 
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"Humph!” said Mias Gem, after they had 
talked awhile. “You are in tha bored stage— 
the Hureat proof you’ve bad an awful amount 
of adoration. You’re very lmndsoino, but you 
look too indifferent. Why, you’re just in the 
mood when even new dresses arc a weariness. 
Well, you’ll get over it.” 

"Shall I?” Laura nBkcd, 

••Yes, people got over everything! I’ve boon 
bored myself—dreadful it was; but look at me 
nowl lllcwi mo! I’m too busy—I’m ruling 
people, or I’m bothering people, or I'm setting 
pcoplo straight, or I’m subduing my relations, 
or I’m hunting up a language new to me, or I 
have a geological fit, or a botanical spamu. 
Oh! there's always something.” 

“Is thcro?” asked Laura. 

" You'll find it! UIosb you, you think you've 
lived it all out. Oh 1 you’re oceans to learn 
yeti But I’m glad to have you here! I)ons you 
like. AH I aslc of my guests is to ho in the 
drawing-room by half-past seven, so I needn’t 
bo kopt waiting for my dinner.” 

And (lion they laughed, and Laura felt her¬ 
self getting moro life, just from the mcro sight 
of wonderful old Miss Gem, who was tho 
grandest old ranid that over lived. 

As there was a party, dinner was not till 
oight that day; and na Laura had a gloomy fit 
come over her after Miss Gem's departure, site 
did not take tho troublo to go down stairs till 
nearly the hour. 

There were some twenty people gathered 
when she appeared; and, of course, everybody i 
was looking at her—and she was worth it! She ! 
wore a marvelous dress, and lookod like a god- j 
dess! 

Up camo old friends and new people, and it 
was a repetition of tho story Laura was so tired 
of; aud she heard foolish tilings, and said buy 
things, and wished it wns bed-timo. 

And presently she saw Miss Gen’talking to 
S man who hud just come in—a tul*, pale man, 
with a long, brown mustache? and great, brown 
eyes, that were handsome, and would have been 
handsomer if they had not looked gloomy and 
tired, and a wonderfully thorough-bred look 
altogether, and sho knew it wbb Fred Voor- 
hies; but how ho was altered! 

Sho had expected him to boohanged, but not 
in this way. IIo had been buried in the moun¬ 
tains, down by tho Pacific, busy drawing a 
fortune out of a Nevada silver-mlno. Sho had 
made up her mind to s?o him a little coarse, a 
little fussy, perhaps; already very fond of good 
things to eat, for ho was thirty; and hero ho 
was cold, aud bored, and elegant still. 


They wore going toward tho dining-room 
before he happenod to bo near her, or was 
apparently aware of hor presence. Then sho 
held out her hand quietly, and said, 

"I believe we need no introduction, Mr. 
Yoorhles. I am vory glad to see you.” 

"I am very happy to welcome you back,” 
eaul Fred Voorhics, bowing low over her hand. 

They were not near enough each other at 
table to talk, and Laura saw fit to talk a great 
deal to those about her in her most languid 
and hcartloBS manner; and Fred Voorhics, 
down at IiIh end of tho board, was making the 
pcoplo laugh by stories of camp life, and was 
ns brilliant ns possible; and Laura, catching 
words occasionally, ' tried to think he Was 
coarse, and did not succeed. 

After dinner, she did not see much more of 
him; for pretty lit Ho Mrs. Lnmbert took pos¬ 
session of him. Laura talked and laughed, and 
made new victims enough to have satisfied any 
reasonable creaturo; but tlie ovenlng was ns 
dull to her na such evenings had been for a 
long, long timo. 

That night, when she was alone in her room, 
Laura wondered how, ns a young girl, she could 
evor havo been foolish enough to let a girl’s 
dream nnd a girl's fancy become so»powcrful. 
Fred Voorhios was tho merest trider, sho said, 
a man who lived on tho surfneo of existence, 
and was content so to do; wliosolnnafo, well- 
bred, nnd very probably good-natured selfish¬ 
ness, made him avoid earnestness In any form. 

“ It would have been nil the same, then,” said 
Laura, "whoover tho man might have been. I 
had to dream my dream nnd live my romance— 
girls arc such idiots! The first man, with & 
handsome face that entno in my way, I na¬ 
turally concluded was tho reality of my ideal— 

I a beautiful one I chose, nnd n blessed young 
donkey I was. Well, I shall never bo in love 
now; it is altogether too late,” and Laura felt 
several centuries old, at least; “and I must 
marry—I think that’s rather a bore; but, then, 
everything about life Is a bore.” 

Then I.nura decided to go to sleep, nnd told 
herself sho was doihg it for some time; and at 
Inst discovered sho was telling n He, for she 
was broad, staring awake, nnd, in spito of.licr- 
«olf, feeling hot nnd wrathful toward Fred 
Yoorhles, because ho had altogether beaten 
her nt her own gnmo of elegant indifference. 

And in tho same olenr, yellow moonlight, 
Fred Yoorhles sat by his open window at ah 
hour when a reasonable n;an ought to have 
been In bed, and smoked V^rent deal of tho 
very strongest goldon leaf ml Ms,biggest mOer- 
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uchaum—wlmt ho culled bln atorru-plpe, which 
wftB reserved for rest lead seasons like this. 

“And (ho woman is just wliut tho girl pro¬ 
mised to bo.” ho growled, internally. “A mere 
specimen of airs and breeding—a regular (ino 
lady,” thought Fred. “Hull! I Imtu tho spe¬ 
cies! Vet how I did lovo that girl! Well, it’s 
all over, and when a woman makes n fool of 
me again, sho’11 -ho keener thauuuy of tho race | 
I’m acquainted with.” ! 

Up rose Fred, shook tho ashes out of his 
pipe, kuockitig it with unnecessary violence on j 
tho window-sill, and uttering a singles cjacu- ; 
lfltion aloud, not at all complimentary to 
women in general. Then lie wont (o bod. 

Finally, tho next day came, and all tho 
Bcechfield party woro over at tho Everett’s 
plaoo for luncheon. After that thoro was to bo 
an expedition through the woods lo (ho top of 
Englo’s Bluff, which was one of the show places 
of tho neighborhood. 

Laura Ilerford, find such of tho women ns 
know’ they could manage to walk about o house 
in a habit without looking absurd, had come 
on horseback. No, there was one woman who 
looked absurd, ami did not know it—a bony, 
high-shouldered, giggling, ringleted old maid. 
Mies Ocm always invited ouo Hilly speoimen of 
tho ruco as a foil to herself, she frankly owned. 
Laura looked like a queen on horseback, and 
she walked like Diana in a riding-habit, and I 
need not say more. 

And on tho road through the beautiful old 
forest, by a mere accident, oh they thought, 
(though it was tho work of falo, ns performed 
by Miss Jemima, who was on horseback, too, 
and as capable of leaping a ftve-barred gate ns 
a woman of twenty-five,) Laura and Fred found 
themsedvos side by side; anil they: talked, per¬ 
haps rather too much, in their mutual eager¬ 
ness to show how changed and wiBothey had 
become, 

And, apropos to some worldly remark of 
Laura’s, Fred said, “But, dear me, didn’t nil 
New York, last winter, say.you wero about 
to beeomo wlmt the shoddy woman called it 
‘lordess’—it was cruel of you to disappoint 
people.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Bnid Laura, feeling an 
Inward rage that made her fingers tingle to bit 
him in the face with her riding-whip. “I fee-lit 
a duty to disappoint people—it does thorn good.” 

“I’m euro I congratulate you on having a 
‘duty’ of any sort,” drawled Fred. “Is it 
nice? Wonder if a fellow could Jbo vaccinated 
for it, or something of that sort, you know?” 

Was ho talking in that empty-headed way 


because ho was a blatant idiot who copied 
English models? Then oarno imollier thought— 
was ho doing it from indolence, coolly making 
fun of tho tlno pcoplo she had been talking 
about? 

“I believe,” said she, in n voice that was too 
civil for her words to Sound rude, “you hovo 
only lately been released from very unpleasant 
duties, so you must havo a tolerably clear idea 
of wlmt they nro like.” 

“Oh, dear, yes!” said Fred, with a good- 
natured laugh; “you mean to remind me I’m 
a ptirvcmio, not born to great ness, snd so 
forth. Fact, too. Odd, isn’t it, how some one 
forgotB ono’s beginnings? Oh, yes! I grubbed 
with ft pick, and woro ft bluo flannel shirt, arid 
went unshnved—no wonder you shudder; and 
I might be at it yet, if I hadn’t happened to 
strike tho ‘lucky,’ as the miners eny; and Just 
then along came a lot of ‘ capitalists, fellows 
mado of money, you know, and bought me out.” 

“Ah, indeed! Wlmt a pretty vine that Is!” 
And Laura looked ns if she would like to yawn, 
hut all in tho civil, elegant WAy that can be 
made to hold so much insolence. 

“ Yes, to both remarks,” said Fred. “If that 
vino could only be trninod and cultivated, how 
pretty it would be.” 

Lnura decided that ho meant to bo imperti¬ 
nent. 

“This sort of expedition is a frightful boro, 
isn’t it ?” said bIio. 

“Oh, frightful! But when one is weak 
enough to visit ono’s friends, one must expect 
to ho viotimixed.” 

“ Com pi i mont ary to nil parties,” said Laura. 
“Your hostess would be charmed if she heard 
[you,” 

! “Ah! but sho don’t; and I will retract my 
horesy bofore I viflil you nt that English castle.*’ 

“I doubt if I shall have Americans about 
inc,” replied she, “I don’t fancy them.” 

“How inconsidcrnto of your ancestor, what¬ 
ever one it was, to emigrate, and so mnko*you 
a Ynnkeo in spite of yourself,” said Fred. 

“Tho nlr of Nevada has given you nn nmnx- 
Ing flow of spirits, Mr. Voorhics,” said Laura. 
“ I think wo will wait for tho carriage to come 
up, It is a shnmo of mo to enjoy your conver¬ 
sation by myself. I daro say they nro Tory 
dull without you.” 

Then Fred would havo liked to bito her; but 
yot how handsome sho was! He called himself 
by a great many opprobrious oplthets in a 
flash; then he laughed. 

“Arc you too much bored for endurance?” 
ho asked. 
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“Oh, dear, not I can hoar a groat deoil I 
only did not want to bo BelfiBh.” 

“Well, positively, since you nro ho hind, I 
may toko tho liberty of an old, old, acquaint- 
nnco to admit that I had forgotten to tell Mrs. 
Lambert something 1 promised to find out for 
her; so, Binoo you wish it, we’ll wait for tho 
rc»t of tho people.’* ‘ 

“ Whnt a pretty creaturo sho is,” said Laura, 
looking quito onthuaiftstic. 

And, because she Bald that bo honestly, Fred 
could not aoo that Mrs. Lambert was very 
pretty, after all. 

“A liltlo faded,” said bo. 

“Possibly,” returned Laura. “Yes, I dare 
say, she is only a year youugcr than I Sho’H 
twenty-three; and roally ’tie an immense ago 
for a woman." 

£o bIio ‘lmd Fred at a littlo disadvantage in 
her turn, and felt hotter natured; thoy both 
laughed. 

“I btdiovo I don’t quito know if hot lo Bay," 
paid he. 

“No, I Beo you don’t! Never mind, don’t ho 
discouraged. Vou’vo not been long out of tho 
mine; I duro say you’ll improvo." 

“Thauks,” Bnid Frod; but his laugh sounded 
just as real, and thero was no Bign of being in 
the least touched, “Now, if I could only hnvo ■ 
a teacher liko you—tlioso women yonder aro 
.▼ory well, but you, who are familiar with tho 
ways of lords and ladies, and know exactly 
what ought to bo said or done on all occasions, 
your advico would bo invaluable.” 

Laura wanted to use her whip again. 

“Thoro nro times,” said bIio, and it wns n 
groat effort to. say it pleasantly, “ when pcoplo 
would do better to say nothing.” 

“Appear bettor, you mean, perhaps?" 

“Perhaps 1 do! How tlioso horses creep; at 
this rate it will bo midnight beforo wc get to 
tho top." 

“Now that's cruel of you, when I am 
thoroughly enjoying this meeting you—ono bo 
eeldom comoB across one's old friends." 

“Oh, bio88 rap!" >said Laura, “don’t you 
think oven seldom is several times too often? 
Old friends remind ono that ono is growing 
old. Thoy Bay, ‘Why, you haven’t changed in 
tho least;’ and of all annoying speeches, that 
i» tho worst." 

“I shall not Bay it, Mies Hcrford," said 
Fred, moro gravely; “you aro thoroughly 
changed." 

“Porbaps you liavo no clear recollection of 
what 1 vyaa—I mean how I lpokod, of courso." 

But ho was not to bo caught that way. 


“Naturally 1 had not,” said ho; " ono can’t 
carry mental photogruplis of ono’a friends 
about for oenturieBj but now that I see you, 

I notico tho chongo plainly." 

“I am very much handsomer than I was as 
a young girl,” soid Laura, coolly; “I wns too 
thin, and.I was dreadfully awkward and shy." 

“You were reticent, rather thou 8hy. Oh, 
no! you weron’t awkward!” 

" How good of you!" 

“As for tho beauty-’’ 

“That I never allow to bo discussed.” 

“Pardon; you mentioned it.” 

“Being my own, such as it is, I may take 
the liberty;" and she slightly emphasized the 
pronoun. * 

Then up camo tho carriages, and the rest of 
the equestrians, and tho conversation ended; 
and each, instead of feeling politely Indifferent 
toward tho other, as both had intended, felt 
irritated and annoyed, and wanted to Ulk 
more, and say a great many atrocious things. 

This was tho beginning of a line of conduot 
whioh they pursued toward each other for a 
full fortnight; and though both meant to bfc 
perfectly careless and indifferent, it was Im¬ 
possible that tolerably strong feelings should 
not bo roused in thqir minds. 

There wore times when Laura cherished a 
hot resentment toward the man whom sho had 
bo proudly declared to have passed out of her 
life, and to bo nothing but a name to her. Yet, 
even when they parted, both sore from a sharp, 
wordy conflict, uo matter what subject came 
up, they managed, unconsciously to themselves, 
to bring personal feeling into it; and Laura 
thought for a half-hour she would go away and 
; not bo exposed to meeting that intensely aggra- 
' voting man again. She staid, and as tho hour 
; for his daily visit approached, would find hor- 
j self restless, with tho old feeling Btrotig, as if 
“waiting” for something; but when sho dis¬ 
covered that, she explained it to herself by 
asserting that it was because “heset hornerves 
on odge." 

And Fred went through all the stages of 
varying emotions, and vfcry soon owned to 
himself that ho was far from R9 Indifferent ols 
ho had supposed; nay, tho time caino when ho 
quarreled with himself for loving her still, 
with all the passion of early youth, that had, 
apparently, been frozen into coldness, awak¬ 
ened to add its firn to tho slrongth of his emo¬ 
tions. i 

Ho wondered at himself, knowing that sho 
was hoarllcsB, that she had cast him off be¬ 
cause, In tho old days, they wore both poor, 
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anil hIio was not truo woman ouougU to bo 
willing to wait, or to tlaro poverty. 

, And Miss Jemima, looking blind as an owl 
in the aim, saw nud understood oxnctly how 
matters stood, and chuckled privuiely ovor 
their contentions, their elaborato civility to 
ouo another, Laura’s olegaut, fino lady airs, 
and Fred’s nineteenth-century mannors, which 

supposed to say, “Livod it all out agos ago, 
you know—feeling, and lovo, and pleasure, and 
all that rubbish. Yes, by Jove! very well in 
novels, you see, ’cause the beggars must write." 

Miss Jemima saw it all, and never so much 
as blinked suspicion. Sho made tho hotiso 
very gay; and everybody declared it was Miss 
Qom's crowning summer In tho way of making 
things delightful. j 

; Kven Laura, to hor intense astonishment and 
disgust, found hcrsolf actually amusod} she 
who know tho world “from ooro to husk," and 
had livod through such centuries up to tho 
sublime lioight of polite indifference, upon 
which ono is not to bo disturbed, though tho 
shy fall, or one’s friends aro all swept away 
by a storm into tho Gulf of Mexioo. 

Finally, tho tirno enmo when Laura must 
'depart—there was some previous origagomont; 
which must bo kept—and Miss Gem decided 
that If these two parted in the stato of mind 
thoy then wero, probably nottiing could ever 
bo done to set matters straight in this world, 
for Laura would marry her titled man, and 
Fred would undoubtedly—she reasoned logi¬ 
cally, from her knowledge of humanity—pro¬ 
ceed to mako an immense fool of himself with¬ 
out delay. 

So ono day, when sho and Laura wero silting 
together in a summer-house, away out in the 
shrubberies, and had been talking an im- 
monsity, and Gem had encouraged her in hor 
worldlinoss and her cynioism, tho crafty old 
maid said, suddenly, 

“I’ll toll you what, Laura, that flirtation 
you had years ago with Fred Voorhics was 
just what you needed—it showed you what 
trash romanco if." 

And Laura kept her fnee perfectly unmoved, 
but she did feci at that momont that She hated 
Miss Gem. 

“Yes, indeed," continued Jemima, “It did 
you a world of good I If you had been a little 
moro in earnest it would hn+o been still better." 

This was too aggravating* > 1 > • 

“Thank you," said Laura, "I was quite 
enough in earnest. You and I tell tho truth 
to each other-" 

“Yes, sometimes," interrupted Gem. 


“Very well; as much as women can.” 

“That’s bettor," said Gem; “and men can’t 
tell it at all. But what is the truth?" 

“That I was, liko any dreaming girl, in love 
with my Meal—really in love, mind you. I 
thought Fred VoorhicB was tho reality—that 
was my mistake. I discovered tho fact very 
soon, nod, of course, from that time ho was 
nothing to mo." 

“Of course,” said Jemima, dryly. “But how 
did you happen to bo wise enough to find out 
bofore it was too late to remedy matters?" 

“ Because ho was a horn trifler," said Laura, 
contemptuously. “When ho began to reflect, 
ho saw he had gone further than would be 
comfortablo for his selfishness; so ho begun to 
bo afraid of poverty for mo." 

“Sweet creatures men arc—so thoughtful," 
said Jomimn. “So you saw It, and sent him 
about.his business?” 

“Naturally. It came out in a conversation 
ho had with my aunt, who, if not exactly a 
woman you like, you will acknowledge is a 
very shrewd, clenr-sjgldcd woman.” 

“Very shrewd,” said Jeminm; and felt an 
unwomanly and unchristian deslro to swear— 
for sho was certain now of what she had always 
suspected, that tho “old cat had done it.” 

And Jemima, looking down the walk—she 
had eyes liko a lynx—saw Fred Voorhics in 
tho distanco. She sat still and allowed Laura 
to divergo to worldly wisdom, by way of prov¬ 
ing how far she had lived beyond that girlish 
folly. 

“Yes, yes, you are right," said Jemima; 
“yott wero mennt to bo a duohess! My dear, 
never let heart stand in tho way of common 
Bcnso.” 

And agnin Laura felt sho hated her. 

.“Dear me!” said Gem “I forgot about my 
farmer—bo wanted to see mo. 8tay hero and 
read; I’ll bo back soon—it’s nice to got away 
from tho people.” 

Off sho trotted—mot Fred Voorhics, put hor 
arm in his, whirled him suddenly into a side- 
path, and shook hor fist in his face, all without 
a word, 

“Does that mean good-morning?” asked 
Fred. 

•‘Fred, ray lore,” said Jemima, “all men 
are asses—you’re tho biggest ono I know.” 

“Thank you," safd fVod. 

“You needn’t; It’s a pleasure to mo to speak 
the truth—sometimes.” 

“If any woman in tho world ever feels dis¬ 
posed for that, I wouldn’t stop her," quoth 
sorcaBtic Fred. 
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“Let me see,” said Jemima; "weren’t you 
once engaged to Laura llerford?” 

"I helievo tho lady dii} rpo the honof to let 
me think so, till sho got frightened at my being 
in earnest.” 

**IIow do you mean?” 

"Sho Wits afraid of the povorty, and com¬ 
missioned her old fiend of an aunt—I beg your 
pardon-” ■ • 

“ Hou’t, I pray 1 Call hor worso names If you 
like, my dear; my morality is wol! sonsoned, 
and can bear a gi'oat deal. Her aunt-” 

“To inform ino of the fact? No; to boat 
round the bush till I saw what she was at. 
You may bo sure I vory speedily sot her mind 
at rest.” 

"Yes, indcod, euro you did!” and Jemima 
nodded her head, and seomod to npprovo im¬ 
mensely. "You flow into one of your old 
rages at once.” 

"I helievo I did.” 

"Yes, yes; and sent aunt and nleco to— 
to- Well, whoro tho angels don’t go.” 

"I did not oaro where aho wont,” growled 
Fred; "sho was not tho girl I had bclioved— 
sho was nothing to mo.” 

Jemima stopped nodding, fixed him with her 
big, gray cyos, and n.i uplifted finger. 

"Oh! you double-distilled csscnco of all 
that’s silly—you man/” said sho. "And the 
blessed aunt who liked you so milch, and was 
sorry Laura was frivolous. Oh! I know! Bhe 
told Laura you woro afraid, and laxy-” 

"Sho lied!” Bhouted Fred. 


"Hid sho? Well, don’t scream, I hate 
to liaYO my robins frightened—it’s all over 

now.”; 

"Over!” yelled Fred. "That girl broko my 
heart! She might lmvo known 1 was ready to 
dig, heg—die for her!” 

"Hear mo!” said' Jetairaa. "What an odd 
coincidence!” ’ 

"What is!” snapped ho. 

"Why, So Was sho for you; and aunty, dear 
soul! said you wanted to bo let off.” 

"Tho infofnal old-” 

"Yos, indood; Tory nioo woman! ■ Well, well! 
it’s all for tho best—you don’t care about her 
now! Sho was Just telling mo how wise her 
aunt was; how sho found out you wanted to 
draw back.” 

"Who was?” snarled Prod, beginning to feel 
dliiy. 

"Laura, of courso. Why, how stupid you 
arc! Sho’s in tlio summer-house. But edme 
with mo, I want to show you my lilies.” 

Frod almost pushed hor out of tho way, un- 
oonsoiouely, as ho would have pushed, or trie<l 
to, firo, water, a mountain, that hud stood be¬ 
tween him and Laura, and dasliod toward the 
arbor. 

Gom stood and looked after him, and smiled, 
| "Old woman,” said she, "you uro not wortl 
much, but you’ve boon allowed to do n little 
good.’’ ; 1 >' 

8lie walked slowly, toward the house; but ll 
was sot oral hours after boforo anybody can 
Laura aud Fred Voorhlea. 
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AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 


B T DAISY 

“Prf.ttt, but too pale.” 

“ How cun you say so, Sophia? Sho is totally 
dovoid of style.” 

“But her eyes aro lovely,” said Rushbrooko 
Clyde, somewhat warmly for him. 

Alico Wharton colored violently under her 
rouge. “Mr. Clyde going in for the bread- 
and-butter school!” said she v with a languid 
drawl. “How refreshing! Where did Clara 
dig up that pieco of simplicity?” 

“Down in Connecticut, I should think,” said 
Sophia Layne, “I rather liko Miss Chester, 
but she evidently looks upon all of us with holy 
horror, as being a decidedly fast lot.” 

“Amen!” said Clydo. “I didn’t give tho 
young lady credit for so much ponetration.” 

Aileen Chester, tho unconscious ; '£hjcot-' of 
these remarks, was Btanding,<jone foot f\rchod 
over her'ball, as flho paused a sooond to sight 
tho wicket boforo croqueting it. Clydo saw 
that sho was evidently engrossed in making 
her shot—not in displaying that lovely foot and 
ankle—and his languid intorcst in tho girl went 
Up a degreo in consequence. . 

“Very fairly done, Miss Chester,” h6 Said, 
rising, as hor ball camo nehr hinS. 

“Thank you,” said Aileen, taking tho ball 
from him. “Do you ever ploy.yoiirSelf?”. 

“Not often. It’s rather a bore now-a-doys.” 

“Oh!” said she. 

A perfectly quiet intonntiop, thatma^o Clydo 
bestow a quick glnnce upon her. A tall, slender 
figure, with a certain quiet grace,i^i^s move¬ 
ments; hands and foet beautifully formed, and 
small for her height. Tho face rathorpalc, 
with a most determined mouth and chin; and 
her hair, rich, warm chestnut, worn in a'care¬ 
less fashion of curls and braids, that was re¬ 
freshing to the eyes after the friuted (leads 
of tho rest of tho company. Eyes “lovely,” 
ho repeatod, mentally; gray, with long, black 
lashes, and dark eyebrows; olcAr, pure 7 oyes, 
such as you rarely see in any blit a child’s face; 
and the forehead above them, broad and square 
at the temples, with the blue veins easily traced 
beneath tho delicate skin. 

“How long have you been here?” Asked 
Clyde, bringing a chair for her. Tho interest 
of tho game happened to bo, just then, on the 
other sido of tho lawn, and they were left alone 
for a few minutes. 


VENTNOR. 

“A week to-day. You wero In Boston when 
I came.” 

11 Yen, I remember. Then you have been at 
Glen Mora long enough to make it fair to ask 
liow you liko it ?” 

To his surprise sho colored extremely, as she 
replied, 

“I like it—rather well.” 

“Faint praise!” said he, stifling a sipile; for 
Glen Mora was a place where peoplo fibbed, 
and fussed, and almost fought to get an invi¬ 
tation, its hostess, Mrs. Mortimer Clay, was so 
aristocratic and exclusive; yot tho girl could 
find nothing to say for its charms and privi¬ 
leges, but that sho liked if—“rather wolll” 

“I ani not used to it,” sho said, modestly, 
after a pause. “I think your lifo here be¬ 
wilders mo, with its constant round of gayerty. 
Besides, I am so slightly acquainted; you havo 
your own set, you know, and vory naturally 
do not care for on insignificant stranger.” 

“In short,you think us cxclusivo, and rather 
fnBt,” said ho, a trifle nettled. 

“ Yes',” said she, with tho utmost calmness. 

*f I hopo,”- ho said, “you will liko us better 
when you got usdd to us; and as for having a 
tingooftho 'fast' clement—Now York manners, 
you know.” • ' 

“I havo been in New York occasionally, for 
Mrs. Clay is my cousin,” said she, with a droll 
smile, “nud I don't knonp” 

The players now called loudly for Miss Ches¬ 
ter, and si iq left him to mnkc her stroke. 

When sho came back to her placo again, 
Clydo was smoking, and■ Jjophin Layne stand¬ 
ing beside him, lighting n cigarette. 

“At laHt,” said sho, taking a puff, “it’s about 
a month sinoo I’ve smoked one, is it not, Clydo?” 

Ho signed assent, and Sophia turned nround 
and offered one mischlfcVdusly to Aileen. ' 

“No, thank you,” said she; to Clyde’s secret 
delight, taking tho offer OB (i Jok6, not nfi a trap 
for her simplicity, which Sophia Intended it to 
be. “Do you havo troublo with your tbroat, 
Miss Layne?” 

“Why?" asked Sophia, mystified. 

“I supposed that you smoked on that ac¬ 
count,” said Aileen, innocently. , “I have fre¬ 
quently’ hpdrd doctors recommond it oven to 
ladies.” 

An intensely amused srqilc shetovor Clyde's 
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fnco; tho truth being that Sophia smoked be- 
causo eho thought it looked “fast,” which the 
mon in privato rather laughed at. Unfortu¬ 
nately for her, Sophia saw his expression, and, 
angry at it, throw a glanco of blazing indigna¬ 
tion upon them both, clashed tho cigarctto on 
the grass with tho air of a tragedy queen, and 
marched off toward tho house. 

Clyde, when Sophia was out of hearing, buret 
into a fit of laughter at Ailoon’a face of uttor 
bewilderment. 

“Oh! what havo I done?" said she, In ovi- 
dont distress. “I did not say anything rudo, 
did I? Ami Miss Loyqo has been moro kind j 
to mo than any ono; I’ll run after her and beg j 
her pardon, if you'll only tell mo why sho was j 
so angry.” 

“Bqtter not, my child,” paid ho, laying a 
kindly hand on her arm. “Sho forgot herself, ; 
that’s all; and you gave her a pretty hard hit 
without knowing it.** A suspicion of tho truo 
Btato of the caso flashed upon Alteon. “Sho 
will never speak of it again, and bo sure that 
sho is just tho woman who would nevor forgivo 
you for doing so. And you couldn’t convinco 
her that you did not ‘play innocent/instead 
of really being so.” 

Ailccn was so annoyed that her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“I never say things in that way,” said she, 
with much sweetness, “and t hope you do not 
think eo.” 

“I? No, indeed, my child,” said he, gravely. 

This timo she noticed tho familiarity, and 
that being ono of tho traits which was most 
disagreeable to her in tho raannersof tho wholo 
sot,.sho rebuked him then and there. 

“I would rather have you call me Miss 
Ailccn,” she said, blushing very much. 

If a dove had flown in Rusbbropke Clyde’s 
face ho could not havo been more amazed! For 
ho was, to do him justice, too thorough a gon- 
tlcman to offend even her nioo senso of pro¬ 
priety; and ho had used the term inadvertently, 
oxactly as ho would havo done had. sho beeq» 
tho child in yoars that he felt her to bt4n 
purity of heart. 

“For tho second timo this morning I am 
forced to bog your pardon/* ho said, “and on 
this ocoasion molt sincerely. I beg you to bc- 
lievo it wm unintentional; you seem like a 
child Ip mo, I.wonder how many years I am 
your senior?'* . . . 

“I am older than you think," a llUlo shyly. 
“I am two-and-twenty, Mr. Clyde.” 

Ho looked surprised; and, Indeed, sho would 
have passod anywhere for eighteen. 


“Ilow your looks belio you, then/’ he said. 
“Well, I am thirty-four. Is not that old enough 
for mo to bo fatherly?” 

“I'm afraid not/* said she, with a merry 
laugh. They were gotting acquainted rapidly 
now; bIic was so frank and fresh that ho was 
fascinated with hor, and Ji6 laid himself out to 
bo agrooablo for tho next hour. And when he 
chose, there were fow women whom ho could 
not please; for Rushbrookc Clyde was an ex¬ 
tremely clever man, was popular in society, 
nnd, better still, stood high nt tho bar. Mali- 
oious peoplo charged him with flirting; but in 
his coterio it was whispered that ho wns'ntlaet 
captive, and to Sophia Lnyno. She was an ex¬ 
tremely beautiful woman of the Spanish order; 
alovtr, calculating, but, although passively 
good-natured, without a particle of real hoart. 

“Dot I hardly believe in tho engagement,” 
said Mrs. Clay, ono day, to Ailoen, “though 
he may drift into marrying her, unloss ho fall* 
in lovo with somo ono clso very shortly. I con¬ 
fess that I am, sometimes, ft littlo surprised to 
dgo tho extent of her flirtation with Harry Dale. 
Thoro’s a man, Ailcen, whom I don’t caro to 
linvo you knot* very well.” 

And thus Ailccn, as I have told you, thinking 
Clydo almost the samo as on engaged man, 
allowed him to get acquainted with her shy, 
swoct self. ' 

ItwaB a pleasant month for both of them, for 
Sophia was too clever to allow Clydo to think 
hor joalous at thi^ state of tho game; and 
although sho liked to shock Ailccn (and did 
continually) by her fast ways nnd spoechos, 

: she kept pretty good friends with hor out- 
I wnrdly. Ailcen was too fresh and artless a 
croatnro to realize boBido what u precipice she 
! was walking now; and Clydo resolutely shut 
j liis oycs\o all but the present enjoyment, Per- 
j haps, of all of them, Mrs. Clay was tho only one 
j who saw whither this closo intimacy was tend¬ 
ing; nnd sho only smiled, well pleased, and said 
nothing. 

“Alice/* said Sophia Lnyno, calling her 
ifricnd into her room one morning, “is your 
heart bent upon going to tho Brainarda* toirt* 
this evening?" 

11 Why* What plan havo you on foot?" 

. “To spoil sport for somebody—exactly! 
Really, whoro you havo a pet aversion in view, 
your wits are even quicker than usual. You 
remember onr plan for a driro to Carllngton 
with Clydo and Harry Dale? I mean to take 
it to-day, that’s all, and then you may trust mo 
for ‘delays/ and ‘aeoidents.’ That little saint- 
has trodden on rose-leaves long enough—it U 
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time I culled buck my cavalier!” And witli the 
reckless laugh of ft woman who is determined 
to carry her point at any cost, Sophia touched 
the bell for a servant. 

Itushbrooko Clyde had, among other good 
gifts, ft very rare and beautiful tonor, so fine 
that it had created a genuine furore in town, 
and received the highest compliments from 
profossionnls, He had promised to sing at the j 
Urninards’ tmtucale, and that morning was prac- j 
ticing with Ailecn in the music-rooms. It was, ; 
therefore, not especially agreeable to ho inter-1 
rupted by a note from Sophia, and having read 
it, ho looked annoyed. ! 

"How provoking! Last week I prom i sod 
Miss Layno that I would drive over to Carling- j 
ton with Dale, Miss Whnrten, and herself, 
and now she semis mo word that the party is 
arranged for to*dny, as I)alo goes into town on 
business to-moriow; and I wanted to toko you 
out on horseback this afternoon,” 

“Never mind, 1 ’ said Ailecn, lightly, “you 
will bo back for the eoiree, and tho ride will 
Ioho none of its pleasures by being anticipated 
a little longer.” 

“Will it not?” he said, poftlyf “Remember 
that I uni going In Mrs. Clay’s barrlngc to'tlio 
soiree with her and yourself.” ’ 

“And Miss Lnyne-” she hesitated,* 

Ho laughed, and answered, “Will'go with 
Dale, probably. Adieu—promilb' not to bo 
lonely.” 

Ailecn busied herself in various ways that 
afternoon, partly bceauae^hc felt a curious 
presentiment of ovil hanging round lior. Sho 
was by no means ft nervous girl; but alio drew 
a molt-relieved breath when six o’clock came, 
and she remembered that the party must soon bo 
home. Thcro carno a low knock upon her door* 
sho opened it, and found Mrs. Clay, ontsido. 

••I menu to start in a few minutes, Ailcotf,” 
sold she. “It is.excessively stupid of Clydo to 
keep us wailing; I never knew him to be bo 
rude. Provoking! Sophia will be sure to take 
an extra half-hour for her tdilet—and Clydq. 
sings very soon, does he not?” 

“Ills placo is second,” said Ailecn; “but you 
could induce Miss Ilrainnrd to play before him, 
no dbubt, and that would givo ft little extra 
time in case they arc very lato. How extremely 
odd.” 

Mrs. Clay looked troubled, and Ailecn, see¬ 
ing it, took fright. “You don’t think that any 
accidont-” she panted, turning pale. 

“Nonsenflo, child; don’t fill your head with 
absurd ideas. More likely to bo one of Sophia's 
whims—that woman grows worse and worse.” 


It was In ft most unamiablo frame of mind 
that Mrs. Clny swept down to her carringe, fol¬ 
lowed 1 by Ailoon. When they arrived, Miss 
Brainard rushod to meet thorn. 

“Oh, Mrs. Clay!” said she, “I hftvo a tele¬ 
gram for you from Cray ford.” 

“Crayfordl” ejaculated Mrs. Clny, ns eho 
opened tho dispnteli; “I am sure Hint I have 
noldoa.” Then her eyes began to sparkle, and 
lior color rose resentfully. “Upon my word, 

this is - ” Sho checked herself, and turned 

to Miss Brainard with a careless laugh. “You 
will be deprived of your ‘fetor’ for this even¬ 
ing; Mr. Clyde telegraphs mo tliht lio ’s ’tm- 
nvftiditbly detained nt Cray ford. By-Hie-wny, 
what sort of accommodations do they havo 
tliere?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Why, whrtt' an 
abomlltnbTe'Bhftmc! ,, cried Miss Brainard, 1 just 
on the voygo 6f tears; ns she realized h cr’dis¬ 
appointment; 1 “I never hcftrfl of sueli ft thing 
in my life. When did you see Mr. Clydo last ?” 

“At lunch. Don’t worry yourself; he hub 
plenty of company, for Dale, Alice, and SbpHla 
Went with him.” Looking up, slio Okiifclit 
AHeen's tVtcb of Agdfttxcd entreaty; but shb Arjtk 
too much a woman of tho world to ltd tho fet’otty 
look any.Vbl4e*HlW II iWtft, by nppenHrlg to 
conceal any part of It, bo she resumed In ft 
gayer tone,- “ThlvWiHCoff for a drive, (heaven 
save tho’tn&kik!' 1 Wipe they’Vb' not lam fed* \h\jf 
grays,) and I presume that Sophia nnd Alice 
arc quite dblo to tako eftre of tliciftnc)vc»,'even 
nt a wretched cotiritty tiiverri, and witbAit a 
chnperorior Make tho Ucfct excuses you erfn— 
no one will ho surprised 1 At Sophia’s escapade^. 
This is a little flie worst one I ever knew] 
libWcv'er,” Mrs,' Clay added, bitterly, ns 1 Tier 
hostess left tho roont. “Ailecn, for heaven's 
antic t' don’t take it so hfctd. It’s stretching a 
point to the utmost; I knotvjhut (here’s n com¬ 
fort in belonging to ft sot where we seldom 
throw stones, even when people, liko Sophia, 
go nt Satan’s own pac'd.” 

jp ‘>Clars, I don’t At all know what yon mertn,” 
>feu Ailecn, with n low sob. Truly, her heart 
was very sore, and her eyes had tho look'of a 
; startled fawn’s. "> ■ . .. i •• 

Mr». Clny was touched by her pitiful diAtrefes. 

| “My poor Httlc onei don’t bo ftslmmed 6flt{ 
other women havo loved Hushbrooke Clyde, 

I her voico was unsteady for half a second; “who 
! were not half as dear to him as—” Alleen’s 
hand closed her Bps!' 

“ Do not say It—»-I dftnnot heir it! How could 
I be bo wicked?” 1 • 1 < ‘ 1 . 

Mrs. Clay's oyes opened wide with satirise. 
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“Thai m a now view of it,” said who. “Ailoen, 
my pot, I should never haYo brought you union g 
guch a set of Philistines ns wo uro nt Glen Morn. 
Hut, child, good nml true ns you nrc, I, out of 
my worklllnoss, would give you ono emit ion— 
bo slow to condemn, and don’t wreck your hap¬ 
piness by too delicate n sonso of honor. There, 
wo’11 say no moro about it; ivc have had our 
tragedy in peace. Lot mo look nt you—yes, 
you nre fit to go down-now.” 

Miss Brainnrd’a soiree was voted a perfect 
success, and iny little heroine went through it 
in n calm, undisturbed fashion, that did credit 
to her new training. • But her whole Bcnse of 
right was outraged; sho had allowed herself to 
love n man who wns engagod to another woman, 
perhaps she had been base enough to come be- 
twcon that woman and happiness. And such 
a man, too—unscrupulous they culled him, but 
he hnd boon so kind nnd so tender to lior. And 
AHcen’s henrt softened as she remembered the 
looks, and tones, and words even, that had 
lulled her in such calm security. Poor child! 
sho wanted to do right, but her duty and her 
love were, as they often arc, on opposite sides, 
nnd her cheeks burned with haughty firo, as 
sho said her oruol lesson over and over, and 
put away from her wounded, outraged soul tlio 
few words that Mrs. Clay lmd spoken for lior 
comfort. 

Tborc was much laughing among the ladies, 
ami sly jokes at Clyde’s oxponse, the next day, 
when Mho runaway quartette returned to Glen 
Mora. Clydo searched- for Aiiccn in nil hot* 
usual haunts, but she did not appear until din¬ 
ner-time, and then afaHtfved to get wedged in 
at table whero he could not C7en seo her. Miss 
Laync was in high spirits, and more beautiful 
than ever. She. said that they had driven on 
from Corlington to,Crayford, ami when arrived 
there, she was glad to find that they had com¬ 
fortable quartets, for- she wns seised with otic 
of her worst headaches, 

“And you know, Clara, what my hendnohea 
aro,” said she, rather plaintively, to Mrs. Clu^| 
at the other end of Hio table. . .4 , 

. “Yes, I know,” returned her fair hoatass, 
with nn emphasis that.oaused a sly sinilo to 
run around the tablq.,. 

Miss Layno vouchsafed nothing moro; nnd 
Migs Wharton, catching eight of Ailoen’s flushed 
face and troubled eyes, smiled, with n triumph¬ 
ant sneer lurking in thfl corners of lior mouth, 
that aho might -have Iqarned from Mephis- 
tophelcs himself. ’ u' 

It iB really astonishing with what clover* 
nesB a girl (oven gno as froc from guile nnd 


worldlinoss as Ailcon Chester) can avoid ex¬ 
planations with a man whom she thinks sho 
lias oauso to doubt. Ailecn’s cxporictico had 
oomo to her at Inst; the great enchanter lmd 
laid his spell upon her, and, struggle ns she 
might, sho know that her heart had gone out 
to this man. But she kept close at Mrs. Clay’s 
side, and Clyde, somehow, could never cross 
the invisible bnrricr thn| hedged her in. 

The pause gave Clyde time for reflection, and 
he found out that lifo was fairer sinco ho had 
known Aileon. One day, being chnfcd beyond 
his patience, he waylaid Mrs. Clay, nnd with 
a droll mixture of fun and earnestness, told 
her that hIio must contrive tc persuade Ailoen 
to give him a hearing. Sho heard him out, 
and then dryly said, “You will havo hard work 
to explain to her your past position in regard 
to Sophia-” 

“I shall not try!” he Interposed. 

“Don’t interrupt me—for Ailefcn docs not nt 
all understand flirtations a la node. 1 ' 

“Hoaven forbid she should!” he ejaculated; 

“Both polite and pious, upon my word! I 
forgivo you, if you Will ihnko her a happy 
child once more. But you must find your own 
opportunity* for, upon this subject, I cannot 
nppronch her. Wo arc going up Mount Tom, 
on a picnic, to-morrow—try it then. Sho is 
an angel, Clyde—bo careful of her!” and a 
few warm tears wet her lovely faco as eha 
walked away. 

You soc Mrs. Mortimer Clay had a heart, 
society to tho cont#y, notwithstanding—and 
Ailoen had found tnc door to It. 

That evening, when Aileon wns dressing 
for dinner, one of tho servants brought her 
u most oxquisito bouquet of violets, purplo 
and white. There wns no card attached to 
them—but nono was needed; and Aileen’s 
cheeks would havo given unbounded satisfac¬ 
tion to the donor, could he but have seen their 
lovely coloring. But the blush faded, and sho 
looked sadly nt tho flowers, whilo sho con¬ 
sidered what to do with them. The decision 
went against carrying the bouquet; bat I am 
afraid that Aiiccn was too transparent a cha¬ 
racter to venturo upon crossing foils with bo 
experienced a foncer—for Rushbrooko Clyde’s 
eyes took an odd gleam of contentment when 
ho saw her entor tho room without his pcaco- 
offoring. Ho tried her very much that evening, 
however; for, being urged to sing, nil that ho 
could bo prevailed upon to give them was tho 
old ballad of “Ailoen Aroon,” which ho sung 
with such exquisite tenderness And pathos that 
it touched oven Alico Wharton, and made nil 
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uneasy shadow settle down upon Sophia Bayne’s 
face. As for tho gentle girl for whoso oars he 
was singing it, she iook timely warning from 
the first notes of the song, and loft tho room, 
unnoticed except by Mrs. Clay and Clyde, 

The picnic, which Mrs. Clay had suggested 
to Clyde as his host opportunity, was a largo 
nffuir, and included about half tho neighbor¬ 
hood. This going up Mount Tom, be it under¬ 
stood, was no small undertaking; and as the 
party proposed to lunch upon a large, flat 
boulder, (familiarly known as “Tom’s Seat,”) 
located about four miles up the mountain, thoy 
started soon after breakfast. Soino of tho ladies 
wero to go in wagons, some on horseback—that 
is, ns far as they could do so;’for, at tho least, 
they had about a mile to walk, scrambling over 
rocks, by very dubious paths, at tho best. Un¬ 
fortunately for Clyde's wishes, Aileen rose that 
day with a tqrribto headache, and thinking that 
it would probably pass off if sbo kept perfectly 
quiet, sho sent word to Mrs. Clay that sho could 
not go with tho party, but would try and join 
them on their return. Instead of sending a 
messago in reply, Mrs. Clay camo into Ailcen’s 
room before starting. 

“How very vexatious!” said she. “I almost 
feel liko postponing tho affair, if it would not 
disappoint so many people. At any rate, there 
ore sotno doubtful olouds in tho west, but I mean 
to hurry them back, ns it would not bo agree- 
, able to get caught on 'Tom’s Seat' in a storm. 
And now, what did you mean about joining us?” 

“I can tako oito of youf^iorscs, and Graves, 
your groom, and, provided* my head is bettor 
by two o’clock, I can reach tho Hnlfway-Stouc 
House in timo to meet you. If you arc not 
there, I can wait fur you, and then I shall have 
the ride homo with the party.” 

“Very well; but take Topsy, instead of 
Diana—the marc is not ns suro-footcd. What 
lovely violets! I shall be jealous of you, Aileen. 
The gardener never sends me such.” 

“I don’t think your gardener had anything to 
do with these flowers,” said Aileen, in a very 
low voieo. 

Mrs. Clay eyed her steadily for n moment. 

• “I was charged with a message for you—don’t 
ask me to recoiled the precise terms—thosenso 
- of it was, that a substitute could bo found for 
i Graves, and a groom 1 b sorvices dispensed with.” 

Aileen raised her head from tho pillows, and 
.tears sprung into her eyes. 

“Don’t you tempt me, Clnra. Please givo 
Graves his orders,” 

Mrs. Clay looked as if she was strongly 
.tempted to add something else; but discretion 


returned to her, so sho kissed the unsteady 
lips, ami having drawn tho curtains, left tho 
room without further remark. 

Tho pain throbbed on in Ailoon’s temples, 
and her heart kopt bittor time with it. Sho 
wondered why Clyde hud sent that message; 
ho had bettor mako apology to tho Brninimls, 
for sho did not see very clearly how ho was 
to broach the subject to her, after her pointed 
avoidance of him. And wiint should sho do 
and say when he spoke (as ho surely must mean 
to) of liis engagement? It was a sorry busi¬ 
ness at the best; ami Aileen crushed bdek tho 
tears, and strove to calm herself. 

Toward noon tho pain in her lieud grew 
better, and ringing tho bell for tho horses, sho 
put on her habit. 

“The weather looks a little doubtful, Graves,” 
said she, to tho groom, as he mounted her. 
“Do you think there is dnnger of a storm?” 

“Not Toro you got to the Hulfway-Stono 
House, Miss; and if it do rain after that, Mrs. 
Clay ordered moro carriages sent, and tho 
saddle-horses cun stay thero till it clears. 
Topsy has went lame to day; so l brought you 
Diana, as usual. Miss.” 

Aileen patted tho neck of tho beautiful black 
marc, and wondered for half a minute whether 
sh‘o risked anything by going off in such un¬ 
certain weather. But she was nn accomplished 
and fearless rider, and, furthermore, felt as if 
any risk were better than hor troubled thoughts 
at home; so sho ended tho mental discussion by 
starting off on a sharp trot, followed by Graves. 

Tho two miles rido to tho foot of Mount Tom 
wero Bnfely performed. Although tho sky began 
to look very black and threatening. They con¬ 
tinued on up tho mountain-path, and had gono 
half a inilo further; when tho girth of tho 
groom’s saddle broke, add, at the saino time, 
tho rain began to fall. 

“You’ll get wet to the skin, Miss, if you wait 
; here,” said the groom, seeing Aileen’s dis- 
t mayed face; “but no harm can Como to you 
this ere road. You’ll not meet a soul; so 
| yfcu’d best rido on ns fast ns the up-hill ground 
| will let you, to tho Halfway-Stone House. I 
| oan walk; and a wetting won’t hurt me nor the 
! horse. You bennt afraid ?” 

; “No,” said she, though a littlo tremulously. 

| “Isn’t thoro a turn in the road somowhoro?” 

! “Yes; but it goes up tho mountain, south of 
! the houso. You must keep straight ahead for 
I a good bit after you pass the Othor path, nnd 
I then you’re there, Miss.” 

[ Aileen wheeled tholiorso ihto the path, and 
! gave her a slight touch of tho whip. Hut the 
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situation wns fav from ngrccnblc, alone on a 
mountain-put h; the mist rising fast ; n distant 
rumbling of llmndor coming nearer and nearer; 
and her amifial rather skittish. 

Meanwhile, the gay party who composed 
the picnic had fared very pleasantly. The 
lunch was charming of-its kind; and as tho 
storm was discovered in time, the ladies'were 
safe on the piazza of the Halfway-Stone House, 
when tho first great drops began to fall. 

Clyde was standing on the steps, looking 
rather dreamily down tho road, when a llnsli 
of lightning blazed across the sky, followed by 
a heavy crash, and mingled with it a horrible, 
long-drawn cry. 

Mrs. Clay flew across tho pinzzn. 

“For heaven’s aako, what is it?” cried she, 
breathlessly. 

“What is often heard on a battle-field,” said 
Clyde, who lmd served in tho war; “it was tho 
neigh of n horse in mortal flight or pain. I 
t hcpe that none of yours are hurt.” 

“Aileen!” she gasped, in an agonized voice. 

“Good God!” ho cried, “what do you mean? 
Is she not already here?” 

Mrs. Clay shook her head. 

Tlicro came another flash, and when she 
looked up again, she saw Clyde tearing down 
tho steep path at the back of tho house, from 
which direction tho cry had seemed to come. 

It had grown very dark, and the thick mist 
was choking, while the rain enmo in great gusts 
and whirlwinds, tlmt bent the tall trees all 
around him. As Clyde pictured Ailcen alone 
on the mountain, mounted on that fiery mare, 
his heart sunk, and ho feared—ho hardly knew 
what. Tho path took nti abrupt turn at an 
overhanging ledge, and just as ho eatne to it, 
another brilliant flush lit up the darkness. 
With a sudden consoiousnotfs that, at this point, 
the path upon which he stood must overlook 
the other, ho sprung to tho edge and gazed 
down. 

On the narrow path, directly below him, lay 
a grand old oak, blasted by the lightuing; back 
of it, quivering with terror, with dilated nos¬ 
trils, and hoofs planted firmly in the grass, stood 
the black mare; while just beyond her, her lmt 
gone, her hair unbound, hor pale face set and 
white, knelt Ailecn Chester. 

Out above the tempest rang a glad cry, 

“Ailcen! Ailcon! Oh, thank God!” he cried. 

She lifted her white face at the sound; And 
he felt as if it was the face of nn angel. 

“Move further nwny from tho mnrc,”'hc 
called, loudly; “don't be alarmed at what you 
see me do.” 


As he said this in an encouraging tone, ho 
| caught the limbs of a slender sapling that grew 
[just on the vergo of the ledge, and as the littlo 
; troe bent with his weight, he swung himself 
! lightly over, and in a second dropped on tho 
! ground near her. 

“My darling! my darling! aroyou hurt?” ho 
I cried, ns he raised her off the ground. 

Slio tried to thank him, to be brave and calm, 
but her senses seemed half paralyzed. He took 
her into his arms, chafed her cold hands, and 

■ endeavored to shield her from the beating rain. 

■ Finally, she burst into a great sob, and forget¬ 
ful of all her heroic resolves, laid her head 
against his breast. Ho let her weep on for 

; several moments, nnd then he slipped his hand 
under her chin, and spoke, 

“Tell me all the naughty tilings that you 
have been thinking of mo, Ailcon. Darling, you 
have tried my patience sorely.” 

“And do you think that I wns endowed with 
more than you?” she whispered. 

He smiled. 

“My darling, you know that I love you— 
could you not trust me a little? That ridicu¬ 
lous escapade of Sophia’s was all premeditated, 
and you and I was to have been tho innocent 
victims. 1 went to drive, fully intending to 
return, as I told you, in time for the toirtc; but 
wo got to Carlington so much earlier than we 
expected, that the Indies spoke of extending 
the drive; and finally Sophia suggested that we 
should go on to Crnyford, and there take the 
cars home, leaving the horses to return the 
next morning. I ngrcod to tho proposal, for 
the train at six o’clock would have brought me 
Imek in time to go with you. But nt Crnyford 
I found, to my surprise and anger, that Sophia 
lmd deliberately lied on the subject of the train, 
and there was none until seven in the morning. 

I taxed her with the falsehood, and we had a 
scene that evening, on tho piazza of that country 
tavern, that I think Miss Layuc will not soon 
forget.” 

“ Hut you were engaged to her?” questioned 
Ailcen. 

“No, pet,” said he, “never. A - id after you 
came among us, like a star from another world, 

I could not have loved any other than you. Hut 
you have not Bpokcn one word, dear! How 
long before you will give your pure littlo heart 
into my keeping?” 

“I can’t!” said sho, starting away from him, 
as her quick cars caught the sound of voices 
above them. 

“Ailcen!” 

She looked up at him with such lovely, spark- 
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ling eyes, that his heart bounded with hope; 
and then, with a return of her quiet archness, 
she said, stealing her little hand in his, 

“Because it’s been yours for ever so long! 
But you’ve a great many questions to answer 
mo yet, for all that,” 

Then Mrs. Clay and a troop of men descended 
upon them, and there arose a hubbub of thanks¬ 
giving and congratulation for Aileen's escape. 

Her account was, that just before the crash 
came, she slipped off her saddle, and holding 
the nmro firmly, prevented her from rushing 
under the falling tree. Ami ns sho was half- 
led, half-carried up the path to the house, and 
the storm began to cense, Aileen felt ns if the 
clouds had rolled away from her heart with 
the rain, and that the brightest sunshino re¬ 
mained for her. 

Of course, everybody said that the engage¬ 
ment was “just what you might liavo expected 


after such a romantic adventureto which 
Alice Wharton added hor spiteful comment, 
that “it was really edifying to see so much 
cleverness under a saint’s spotless robes!” 
Sophia escaped the scandal she might other¬ 
wise have provoked, by announcing her in¬ 
tention of marrying Harry Bale, (whom she 
accepted that evoning;) and, therefore, not 
even her worst enemies dared say that Clydo 
hud jilted her. 

A few days ago I came across a paragraph 
in the paper as follows:—• 

“Ci.yiie—Chester. At St, Ocorgo’schurCli, 
by the Bov. Dr. Tyng, Bushbrooke Clyde, 10 
Aileen, only daughter of Edmund Chester.” 

But the beau tnonde of Golhnin rush oh at 
a faster paco than ever, and their example 
spreads, and the chances grow less frequent, 
year by yenr, of capturing n girl like Aileen 
among the tribes of the Biiilistines. 
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CHAPTER V 

Entbiuno tho house, the three young people 
found breakfast laid in the librnry, where they 
had spent the previous evening, ami at tho head 
of the table, with the coffoo and tea-pots before 
her, sat Mrs. Nancy, pule, stern, and silent ns 
at first. Miss Pcrcivnl and Cnpt. Page were 
placed at cither side of her. Tho two girls 
seated themselves in tire two remaining Bide 
places, and Mr. Pcrcivnl at tho foot. If any 
one felt surprise at finding tho housekeeper u 
member of tho circle, no one expressed it by 
word or look; and she did not appear to sus¬ 
pect, for a moment, that any tnioli wonder might 
exist. 

Pcrcivnl, in seating himself, glanced shrewdly 
into "the faces of all his companions, trying to 
discover traces of a sleoplcss or disturbed 
night; but aunt Matilda wat as placid, Cnpt. 
Pago ns cool, and Delia as smiling ns pos¬ 
sible; tho frown upon the face of tho latter 
having entirely disappeared before a fow low- 
voiced compliments from Percivnl, as they 
walked toward tho house. 

“They have scon and heard nothing,” thought 
Percivnl; but glancing oarelcssly toward the 
housekeeper, he found her Btrango, dark eyes 
fixed upon him with such an expression of ear¬ 
nest scrutiny, that ho involuntarily colored a 
little. 

“Can it be that she knows of this, and is 
looking to see how I hear it? Could she have 
had anything to do with it?” asked Walton of 
himself; and then remembering tho distinct 
and detailed view he hpd taken of the figure 
upon the stairs, he dismissed the idea, and 
returned to all his original uncertainty, be¬ 
coming so absorbed in reverie that it was-not 
until his aunt lmd twice spoken to him, that 
he aroused himself with a start. 

“OKI I beg your pardon, nunt Mat. What 
did you say?” 

“I am very.sorry to disturb such a profound 
train of thought, my dear Walton; but I asked 
you on behalf of the young ladies, whether you 
remembered to purchase a croquet set, and 
whether it had arrived.” 

“Yes, I bought the set, and I told Ichabod 


to be sure that it camo down; so I presume it 
did, and if every one has done breakfast, I 
think'Wo had belter go and select a croquet- 
ground.” 

As be Bpoke, ho rose hastily and went toward 
the door. “1 will sec where the box is,” added 
be, turning upon tho threshold, and looking 
back nt Mrs. Nancy, whose solemn eyes were 
fastened steadily upon him. 

“Confound that old woman! She is like a 
basilisk,” muttered he, striding through the 
lobby and out at the side-door. 

“Shull we put on our bonnets and shawls 
and follow, my denrs?” asked aunt Matilda. 

Rose, smiling a little quizzically, said, 

“By all means, cousin Matilda; only, please, 
not shawls, and for bonnets rend hats. Don’t 
you know we have come down into the country 
resolved upon shepherdcssing to tho fullest ex¬ 
tent? Wait until you see!” 

And the two girls, running merrily lip stairs, 
presently reappeared in jaunty garden-hats: 
Delia’s gay with cherry ribbons and poppies, 
and Rosamond's charming with ribbons of the 
color of the sky, and a handful of rose-buds. 
Fresh cambric, morning-dresses, pure white 
collars and cuffs, and chamois gloves, com¬ 
pleted the simple ami becoming costumes, and 
contrasted prettily with Miss Matilda’s k .nin 
gray dress, small India shawl, and the decor¬ 
ous bonnet and veil, which she would have 
worn in her early marketing excursion at home.’ 

The croquet-ground was soon selected, a little 
lawn at tho eastern front of the house proving 
sufficiently level, and of a suitable size. Icha¬ 
bod, ummmmoncd, appeared with a scythe to 
shave down the half-grown grass, and fercivnl 
found a seven-foot pole, with which to measure 
the distances. Delia ond Rosamond brought 
tlie arches, and counseled ns to position; and 
Capt. Pago and aunt Matilda snt In the shade, 
upon two chairs which tho gallant ^entlcimin 
brought, from tho house for tho accommodation 
of the ladies. 

“Now for tho sidesj Who wiVi take tho fourth 
mnPct—Cnpt. Page, or aunt Matilda?” ovlod 
Pcrcivnl, gayly, as the last arch was placed in 
position. 

127 
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Hut Miss Percivul did not piny at nil, and 
Capt. Page was evidently so reluctant to leave 
her urn] liia comfortable seat, that Hosnmond 
nt last undertook to play both balls upon her 
own side against Delia, who was too indolent 
to be a good player, and Walton who played 
admirably. 

Tims constituted, the game began, and pro¬ 
ceeded to n most critical point; in fact, to tho 
utter discomfiture of the allied powers by the 
pretty Napoleon, who, swooping down upon 
the enemy just ns he was about to win, scat¬ 
tered his forces to the remotest corners of tho 
field, ami triumphantly went in to the goal 
almost without an effort. It was in tho very 
midst of this brilliant operation that aunt 
Matilda suddenly exclaimed, 

“Why, who is (lint looking out of the win¬ 
dow?” 

“Which window, Miss Percival? I aeo no 
one,” replied (-apt. Page, hastily scanning the 
front of the house. 

“ Why, that gentleman. Walton! Walton!” 

“Yes, aunt,” replied Walton, mechanically; 
and never removing his eyes from the pretty 
foot llose was at (lint moment setting upon her 
ball, preparatory to a final croquette. 

Miss Matilda rose and hastily approached 
him. 

“Walton!” repeated she, laying her hand 
upon his ariii, “who is that gentleman looking 
out of tho third-story window? He seems to 
be watching Hosnmond.” 

“Bravo, Hose! You are fairly victor. Ex¬ 
cuse mo, aunty, hut the heat of battle, you 
know, is absorbing. What did you say to me?” 

“I asked who that gentleman was, who hns 
beeu looking out of the third-story window for 
tho last five minutes?” repeated Miss Matilda, 
a little hurt at her nephew’s inattention. 

“Gentleman! Where? I don’t sec any,” 
replied Walton, still spenking absontly, nnd 
thinking of his game,. 

“Why, there! Nonsense! Now he’s gone! 
Why could not yon lmvo attended to me nt 
first?” And aunt Matilda walked toward her 
seat, her chin a littlo elevated, 

Walton at onco throw down his mallet, fol¬ 
lowed, and whispered an apology, which im¬ 
mediately rcenllod a smile to the thin lips of 
his devoted and plncid-ternpcrcd relative. 

“Hut about this gentleman,” pursued Wal¬ 
ton, “What manner of man was he, and out 
of which window did lie look, and what did lie 
look nt?” 

“Ho looked nt Hosnmond, and it was at that 
window with the blind half off—that one at the 


front corner of the house that I saw him; and 
he was a tall, dark, handsome man, of about 
thirty years old, us nearly as I could judge. 
There was nothing very remarkable in his ap¬ 
pearance; but the wonder in, how he came in 
the third story of the house; for (he house¬ 
keeper told us that tho floors there were un¬ 
safe, and the rooms had not been entered for 
| years.” 

“To be sure—I heard I hot myself. I will go 
in and see what it all means; but not a word, 

I please, to the girls; they might he alarmed, 

: you know, with some idea of burglars,” 

“Gracious! I liopo you don’t think-be¬ 

gan aunt Matilda. 

Hut her nephew, hushing her with a sign, 
made a laughing apology to his fair comrades, 

| who were already preparing for a new'game, 
j and went into the bouse. 

In the lobby lie met ono of tho mnids, who 
| informed him that Mrs, Nancy was in her own 
; room, and lind been for some time. 

: “ Has any gentleman called this morning, or 

have you seen any one about the house?” in¬ 
quired Percival, carelessly. 

: “No, sir; no one but yourself nnd the gen¬ 
tleman out tlioro under the trees,” said the 
girl, glancing through the open door; and 
| Walton, without asking any further questions, 
went up stairs, nnd before knocking at the 
: housekeeper’sidoor, stood looking about him. 

; “Where is the stiur-enso to that third story?” 
; thought he. But beforo his mind could sug- 
: gest a reply to its own question, lie was startled 
by a murmur of voices from behind tho door, 
nt which ho stood. 

“.Mrs, Nancy lias company, it seems,” said 
ho, half aloud, nnd knocked upon the door. 

| Tho murmur of voices ceased immediately, but 
tho door was not opened for a moment or two, 

: so that, groWing impatient, Percival knocked 
; for tho second time, when it was instantly 
opened by Nnncy, who, however, held it in 
: such a manner flint no view of the interior of 
: the room was possible. Through this crack, 

! the peculiar eyes of tho old woman stared out 
upon her visitor, with tho strange, searching 
: expression in their depths, which Walton Per* 
j cival was growing to dislike, and almost, to 
dread. Feeling, however, that the dislike was 
J unfounded, nnd not willing to confess the dread 
j even to himself, ho nodded pleasantly to tho 
white, stern fnco, nnd said, 

“Excuse my intrusion. You were talking so 
busily that you did not hoar my first knock.” 

“Talking! I am alone,” replied tho old 
woman, coldly. 
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“Surely 1 heard voices as I stood before the 
door,” persisted Walton. 

“It is impossible. I am entiroly alone,” 
repeated Nancy. 

Mr. Peroival smiled incredulously, and con¬ 
tinued, 

“I conic in, however, to nsk you whnt gen¬ 
tleman <.c:upies tho third story of the house, 
and why-” 

But to his infinito astonishment, tho door 
was, at this moment, violently closed in his 
face, and tho key was heard to turn sharply 
in the lock. 

“Well, by nil that ib good and great!" ex- 
claimcd Walton, staring about him, and unde¬ 
termined whether to bo offended or amused. 

As ho thus stood, a peal of thin, crackling 
laughter, close behind him, caused him to turn j 
hastily, just in time to catch sight of an old: 
woman, who, with hand on hips, and pallid, j 
grotesque face turned over her shoulder, so uh j 
to lix her eyes upon him to the last, was slowly ; 
retreating down tho sido corridor, which, it j 
will he remembered, bounded ono sido of the 
housekeeper’s room. 

“Mrs. Nancy!” exclaimed Pcrcival, spring¬ 
ing to the entrance of tho corridor, and looking 
eagerly down it. 

But not a creature was in sight, although it 
would have been impossible for nny ono to 
traverse lmlf tho length of tho passage, in the 
instant during which Pcrcival had lost eight 
of the old woman. 

Springing down the passage, tho young man 
seized the handle of tho door lending into tho 
housekeeper’s room from that side, and shook 
it violently. Tho door was locked, but was 
presently opened by Nancy herself, who, com¬ 
ing out into the pnssnge, and closing and lock¬ 
ing the door behind her, put the key in her 
poeket, and contemptuously inquired, 

“Is this the way gentlemen behave whero 
you were brought up, sir?” 

“Whnt’s the meaning of all this foolery?” 
demanded Pcrcival, too much excited to heed 
her taunt. “Who was talking with you in 
your chamber, and who was tho man looking 
out of the third-story window, and who is the 
old woman who just passod down this corridor, 
and, probably, intp this door? Why, too, did 
you close your door in my face just now*?” 

“Because I thought, from your questions, 
Hint you wero cither drunk, or insulting mo 
with foolish jests,” replied tho housekeeper, 
in her cold, calm voice. “There was no gen¬ 
tleman in tho third story; there could he none, 
for there is no entrance to those rooms.. No 


ono was with me in my chamber; and the old 
woman, who frightened you, was, probably, 
your own shadow. Aro you satisfied?” 

“Not at all, my good woman, cither with 
your information, or your manner of giving it. 
Pray, did my aunt, Mrs. ltartrnni, allow you 
to talk to her in this manner?” asked Mr. Per- 
cival, haughtily. 

“That was different—-and I’m getting old. 
Young folks should put up with a good deal 
from old folks,” said the woman, half apolo¬ 
getically; and good-natured Walton was more 
than satisfied. 

“But about those people that I saw?” per¬ 
sisted he. “There was, certainly, an old 
woman who came to the entranoo of this 
passage and looked at me-” 

“I did,” interposed Nancy, in a loud, harsh 
voice, as if to silence tho question. 

Pcrcival stared. 

“Then why not have said bo?” asked he. 

Nancy made no reply, but passed him, and 
went toward tho front stairs. The movement 
reminded tho young niRii of one of his mental 
queries, and he put it aloud, 

“Where nro the stairs loading to the third 
story, Nancy?” 

“There aro none.” 

“None whatever?” 

“No.” 

“Wlintbccamo of them? There must onco 
have boon some.” 

“They were pulled down, and burned,” re¬ 
plied Nancy; and closing the door at tho foot 
of the stairs, she put a poriod to the acntcnco. 

“How strange!” muttered Pcrcival, going 
slowly back to tho croquet-party. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Wii at is tho matter with them all, Rose?” 
asked Delia, in a low, impatient voice, as 
Walton Pcrcival disappeared in tho house, and 
Miss Matilda, with a face whoso troubled pallor 
could not bo concealed or denied, went slowly 
back to her seat beneath tho trees. 

“I don’t know—perhaps nothing,” replied 
Rosamond, tapping her too with her mallet, 
and wondering if this sudden alarm could bo 
connected with the strange story her cousin 
had told her a little while before. Delia 
watched her sharply for a moment, then, with 
a forood laugh, exclaimed, 

“Upon my word, Rosamond,'you look like 
a conspirator. I bolicvo you and Mr. Pcrcival 
myiBt have laid some plot this morning, and he 
has gono to look after it now. Is it not bo?” 
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“Certainly; conspiracy is my favorite amuse-*; 
meat, you know,” replied Rosamund, trying to ; 
turn off the question with a laugh. 

“It seems to me you like your cousin better 
than you did at first,” pursued Delia, with that 
bitter sweetness women occasionally use toward 
each other. Rosamund felt the honeyed sting, 
but could not confess it. 

“ You liked him very well at first, I believe,” 
Said she, carelessly. 

“H’m! Well enough; but not to the extent, 
of rising beforo light to take romantic walks 
with hiin, M said Delia, so spitefully, that Rosa¬ 
mond lifted her clear eyes, fixed them for n 
moment steadily upon the flushed und angry 
face of her sister, and then walked silently 
away. Delia ground the heel of hor boot into 
the soft turf, and bit her lips. 

“Let her go,” muttered she. “Why should 
I care for her anger? Why must she always 
come between me and everything? And giving 
mo lectures on propriety, too, when sho runs 
alter a young man like this.” 

So Walton Percival, returning to tho croquet- 
ground, found his late companions willing, but 
no longer eager to play; courteous, but not 
gay; and polito, instead of cordial. 

“They are vexed because I ran away,” con¬ 
cluded he, mid forthwith made an apology, but 
no explanation, and, consequently, effected 
nothing toward restoring harmony. Next he 
proposed a drive, instead of more croquet; and 
the proposition met with eager acceptance, 
every one feeling that a clmugo would bo 
agreeable; but while tho young ladies were 
away to dress, ami ('apt. Page to look at leha- 
bod harnessing tho horses, Walton stayed be¬ 
hind to reassure his aunt, and succeeded only 
in puzzling her still more by his declaration 
that there was not, and could not hnvo been a 
man where her own eyes had seen one. 

“Hut, Walton, did you go up thero and 
look?” persisted she, after a few moments of 
profound meditation. 

“No, dear mint; for, as I just told you, thero 
nro no stairs to tho third story, and no one 
can get up or down.” 

“No stairs!” repeated MissPcrcival. “Well, 
there must have been some once, and whore 
were they?” 

“To bo sure, where were they?” repented 
Percival, to himself. “I will find out. I bc- 
* lieve that old woman is a humbug.” And us 
ho helped tho ladies into the carriage, ho could 
not help whispering to Rose, 

“ Mora developments! Tho mystery thickens. 
Don’t fail to-night!” 


“No," replied Rose, in tlie sumo tone; and 
a glance of intelligence passed between tho 
cousins. Delia saw the glance, saw the whis¬ 
per, but could not catch a word of its meaning. 
A hot color overspread her dusky cheek; and 
she lowered her eyes lest their angry light 
should bo too easily rend. 

The rulativo position of tho'party differed to¬ 
day from yesterday, Capt. Page preferring to sit 
upon the box mid talk with Ichnbod, ami Mies 
Percival making room for Rose beside herself. 
Delia, therefore, sat with Walton Percival upon 
tho forward seat, and, half turning her back 
upon him, feigned to be intently watching tho 
roadside as they lolled along. Percival at 
first did not heed her, but a sudden gust of 
wind swept the little embroidered handkerchief 
from her hand, mid carried it to his breast. 
In removing it, tho faint perfume of sandal¬ 
wood exhaled from it, and rising to tho young 
man’s brain with tho species of intoxication 
which that most oriental of all perfumes always 
excites, led him to carry it to his face. Delia 
turned and looked full upon him, her .splendid 
eyes dilating with wonder and delight. Over¬ 
come by a young man’s idlo impulse of gal¬ 
lantry, Percival pressed the little scented tritio 
to his lips, glanced across at his aunt and Rose, 
who were busy in adjusting their dresses har¬ 
moniously, and saw’ nothing, then restored tho 
handkerchief to Delia, who received it with a 
burning blush. 

“What have you been thinking of so ear¬ 
nestly?” inquired the young man, suddenly 
conscious of his own and his companion’s 
silence. 

“I hnvo been learning my lesson, or trying 
to,” replied Delia, almost in a whisper. 

“Your lesson—what is it? Teach it tome.” 
replied Walton, in tho same voice. 

“ You have no need to learn it, fortunately,” 
murmured Delia, so bitterly, that the young 
man started, and looked at her more seriously 
than ho yet had done. Rut Miss Porcivnl’s 
dress was at last arranged, and sho turned to 
her nephew with some trivial remark, and then 
conversation continued general through tho 
drive. But PcrcmU’s feelings, or, perhaps, 
nothing more than his curiosity, was touched; 
and ho was not a man to remain long unsatis¬ 
fied in any matter where his own exertions 
would avail; so, in helping tho ladies from tho 
carriage, lie reversed his style of helping them 
in, and it was to Delia ho last gave his hand, 
and to Delia he whispered, 

“Come into tho garden with mo, I want to 
! speak to you.” 
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Delia Hushed crimson, lifted her slumberous 
eyes to his with a gesture of assent, then 
allowed them to travel forward to Hose’s re¬ 
treating figure with ill-concculcd triumph in 
the glance. 1'cvoivnl smiled ever so slightly, 
and turned toward the garden-path, repeating, 

“Come!” 

“ What is it ?” asked Delia, gracefully gather¬ 
ing her trailing drees in both hands, and show¬ 
ing the handsomo feet, of which she wus par¬ 
donably proud. 

“I want to talk with you a little, toy dear 
cousin—by adoption. Wo lmvo not seen very 
much of each other since-” 

“Since you were horrified from my side by 
discovering that I was not Kosnmoml,” said 
Delia, with an effectivo gluuco up, and thou 
down. 

“Horrified! How absurd! Cannot you Im¬ 
agine another emotion, another sort of dis¬ 
appointment I may have experienced in find¬ 
ing you were not as near to mo as I sup¬ 
posed?” 

“Kxcuso me, if in turn I exclaim, ‘How 
absurdly you talk!’ Do you really mean to 
say that you had rather I were your own 
cousin, than that Hose should be?” 

“Now, really, that will not do; it is posi¬ 
tively unfair to make so invidious a reply, as 
that question demands,” said Percival, laugh¬ 
ing, and at the same time wondering, if ho were 
forced to give a truthful reply, what it would 
be. Delia tossed her head, and smiled dis¬ 
dainfully. 

“‘Glittering generalities’ nre safer, to be 
sure, than direct statements. A charming day, 
is it not?” 

“ A Utile cloudy, just now, with threntenings 
of a storm,” replied Porcivnl, looking merrily 
into her eyes, which sunk beneath the gaze. 

“I wanted to ask you,” continued lie, pre¬ 
sently, “what you meant by learning your 
lesson—the lesson that I, fortunately, hud no 
need to learn? Wlmt is tlie lesson?” 

“I^unility, dependence, deference to your 
superiors,” replied the girl, with passionate 
bitterness. “That is tho lesson I luivo been 
trying for years to learn, and have not learned, 
and shall break my heart over, and still leave 
it unlearned.” 

“Delia, what iB this.you say to mo?” ex¬ 
claimed Porcivnl, really shocked. “It cannot 
be that you have any need for these unhappy 
feelings. Your position with my sunny-torn- 
pored cousin-” 

“A temper may be so sunny ns to scorch and 
blister those exposed to its direct and unbroken 


rays,” ropHod Delia, curtly. ^Deroivnl looked 
at her keenly. 

“Delia, do ydu mean that Rosamond treats 
you ill?” asked he. 

“You would not answer mo when I asked 
you a question no more invidious than that, 
and I imitnto your caution. It is not my 
place to complain to you of your cousin and 
iny—my mistress, wo might as well call her,” 
said Delia, her glowing color and flashing eyes 
suggesting tho tempest within, although its 
outward manifestations were vigorously sub¬ 
dued. 

“Rosamond considers herself rather your 
sister than your mistress, I am perfectly sure,” 
said Percival, gently. 

“Beforo people—yes, nnd very often in pri¬ 
vate; but it requires an excellent heart, and 
great strength of mind in any woman to resist 
the temptation to tyrannize, more or less, over 
a dependent, and especially one so friendless 
and forlorn a 3 I.” * 

“You, friendless and forlorn?” echoed Per¬ 
cival, inoredulously. 

Delia raised her eyes to his; they wero 
filled with tenrs, nnd so pathetic in their 
timid appeal that tho young man felt sorely 
tempted to dry them with his kisses. As it 
was, lie tenderly took Iter hand and softly 
repeated, 

“How can you bo friendless, dear?” 

“Am l not? Rosamond is fond of mo when 
I do not contradict or thwart her, or fail to 
satisfy her demands; but, beyond her, whom 
have I in all tho world?” 

“You have me, Delia. You have ft friend, a 
warm ally, if defender, an advocate, n cousin; 
nay, a brother, if you will, for tho present, and 
for tho future, who knows-” 

“For tho future, Rosamond's husband,” 
interrupted Delia, turning away her fnoe. 

“Why should you say that? I lmvo no pre¬ 
sent intention of becoming anyone’s husband; 
nor lmvo I the least reason to suppose that 
Rosamond would accopt mo as a husband. Sho 
hardly likes mo as yet.” 

“Sho soomed to like you well enough this 
morning while I watched you walking up and 
down this path, talking so confidentially,” 
pouted Delia. 

Porcivnl laughed again. 

“Our talk was not so confidential as yoilrs 
and mine have been during tho last half hour,” 
said lie. “And who knows but that Rosamond 
is watching us nnd drawing the sanio conclu¬ 
sions in her turn that you did?” 

“I was not watching you, I was watching 
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her,” stniumcre^belia, blushing ull over her 
faco ami neck. 

“A fmo distinction! You should havo been 
a lawyer,” replied Rcrcival, with mock gravity. 
“Hut now, reinombor this, Delia; you ure 
never to say again that you have no friend, no 
one to cave for, protect, and defend you, for in 
me you have the warmest of friends, the most 
earnest of advocates; and you are always to 
call upon me in any trouble or emergency ns 
freely us if I were your brother. Will you 
promise to do so?” 

“I promise most gratefully,” murmured 
Delia. 4 

Rcrcival raised the hand ho still held to his 
lips, saying, 

“Then thus we seal tho compact.” 

Delia, without speaking, raised her dewy 
eyes to I ho face of lior new friend, and some¬ 
thing in the glance, ho know not what, em¬ 
boldened him to clasp his arm about her supple 
waist, and repeat tho kiss upon tho ripo lips, 
whose pathetic eurvo blended so howitchingly 
with ihe coquettish pout still lingering around 
their.. 

“Mr. I’ercival! Oh, for shame!” exclaimed 
Delia, as tho kiss ended; and at tho same time 
a somewhat stern voice called from behind the j 
shrubs at their hack. 

“Walton! Are you here?” 

“Hanlon! Indeed, I could not help it, and 
it is only this once,” rapidly murmured Walton, 


“Now, iny dear mull, you know that you 
wore peeping from behind that lilac-bush, and 
saw me kiss her, mid saw her tear away and 
Hash indignant scorn nt me, and all the rest, 
just us well as I soo you a.minute later. Now 
didn't you ?” 

“I am not in the habit of peeping, Y/alton,” 
replied Miss Matilda, still untnollified. 

“That is precisely what Delia just said. Is 
it a universal feminine trait to deny that Boft 
impeachment ?" 

“How did you happen to commit such a 
breach of propriety, Walton?” severely in¬ 
quired Miss Matilda. 

“Why, I hardly know, except that I felt a 
great deal of pity and sympathy for her for¬ 
lorn and friendless condition, and had been 
offering myself ns a champion and kinsman; 
and Delia looked so unhappy, that really, aunt 
Mat-” 

“ And to show that you understood her for¬ 
lorn and friendless condition, you insulted her 
as you would not have done if-” 

“Realty, aunt Matilda, if I thought you 

meant what you say-” began Mr. Rercivnl, 

becoming suddenly grave. 

Ihit Miss Matilda,!!! turn interrupted him. 

“ Well, wo won’t fight over it, Wnlty, and it 
was a foolish thing for yon to do; but stilt it is 
my theory that no woman is kissed, or in any 
manner treated familiarly by a gentleman, un¬ 
less she first has given occasion and invitation; 


and tlhui aloud, 

“Yes, aunt, here I am.” /b\ 

“Oh! I did not know,” and >^hufflMntilda 
appeared from behind the lilacg?rotfBn face 
at once so shocked and so confustmjjlnnf Rur¬ 
al val was stiro she had been noan^¥nough to 
witness liiA little indiscretion. Sho did not, 
however, ask or afford timo for him to offer 
any explanation; hut pausing where she stood, 
waited for him to approach, and then said,. 

“There is some serious trouble at the house, 
Walton, and if Miss Delia will excuso you, I 
should bo glad of your advice.” 

“Certainly, aunt;” and Walton, seeing that 
Delia had already disappeared, offered his arm 
to his aunt, and escorted her toward the house. 

CIIARTKIl VII. 

“I wast a little help, too, aunt Mat,” began 
Walton, before hie mint could speak. “I fcAr 
I have offended Delia very much, indeed, and 
I want you to act ns mediator.” 

“ Ah!” dryly ejaculated Miss Matilda. “And 
of what nature is the offenco?” 


so I do not bclievo that you will need any 
mediator with Miss Delia; nnd I only hope the 
reconciliation will not end in tho way tho quur- 
: rol began.” 

“Oh! how bitter and unsparing you women 
■ are with each other!” exclaimed Walton, a 
; little angrily. “And tho very ones who, like 
| you, are angels of goodness to tho men for 
j whom they come, are the first to throw stones at 
tho women by whom those men are attracted.” 

“You do not mean that you really care for 
that gild, Walton!” exclaimed Miss Matilda, 
uneasily. • 

“I caro to see her well treated and kindly 
judged,” replied her nephew, somewhat sul¬ 
lenly. 

“That she shall bo by mo, nt least,” replied 
Miss Matilda, shortly; nnd after a moment 
added, “Rut if she is to make troiihlo between 
us two, Wnlty, it will not endear her to me. 
You cannot expect quite that.” 

“No one and nothing shall make trouble be¬ 
tween us, dear nunt, nnd mother. No woman 
in tho world has yet approached your place 
in my heart, nor do I think ono ever will!” 
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exclaimed l’ercivul, with honust emotion in liii 
voice; uml aunt Mat wiping her eye*, held up 
her trembling lips for u kiss. 

“U nmy not bo ns sweet us the lust one you 
had, but it is, perhaps, quite as honest,” whis¬ 
pered slio, 

“A Parthian arrow! Well, you have lmd the 
lust word; and now that being ended, tell me 
what is the row at the house. Has Cupt. lhige 
been offering himself?” 

“To whom, pray? Not to any one that I 
have heard of,” replied Miss Matilda, with a 
little prim confusion. “No, the trouble is with 
the servants; the cook,and chambermaid say 
they uro going to leave us directly." 

“ Phew! There is a revolution in tho kitchen, 
it seems. What is tho complaint?” 

“Why, that is tho absurd part of it,” re¬ 
plied Miss Percival, contemptuously. “Tho 
silly creatures say they arc afraid, and that 
the house is haunted, and all sorts of stuff. If 
it was their food, or their work, or their wagon, 
one could remedy, or, at lensf, argue tho mat¬ 
ter; but noises, and ghosts—what is one to say 
to such complaints ns that?” 

“What have they seen or heard?” asked 
Percival, gravely; and mentally taking a much 
more serious view of the matter than lie would 
have done twenty-four hours earlier. 

“Oh, dear, I don't know! I will let Susan 
tell it over again, if you liko to hoar. I hardly 
listened to what olio said, but sent her back to 
her work ‘with a flea in her dar.* ” 

“What does the housekeeper say?” asked 
Percival, smiling absently at his aunt’s quota¬ 
tion. 

“Nothing. I wont to her with the women at 
my heels, but slio only stared at us with those 
great, black eyes, and told mo I must manage 
my own servants myself.’* 

“.She is not a very practicable person,” said 
Percival, smiling at the recollection of his 
morning’s interview with tho old woman. 
“Well, if you will call Susan into your cham¬ 
ber, I should like to hear what alic has to say.” 

“You certainly shall. Oo up stairs, and I 
will bring her along.” 

Percival obeyed; and ns he strode up the 
stairs and along the gallery, his thoughts 
reverted to Delia, and ho began to wonder 
whether her suggestions regarding Rosamond 
could he founded in truth : and then whether 
his aunt’s judgment of Delia was utterly pre¬ 
judiced and false, or whether-and at this 

point he turned tho latch of Miss Matilda’s 
door, and opening it slowly, found the grin¬ 
ning and malignant face of the old woman, 


whom he had seen in the #morning, thrust 
through the aperture, and nearly touching his 
own. With an exclamation of horror the young 
; man sturted buck, still holding the door, and 
; thus nearly closing it. The next instant, how- 
; over, lie recovered his prcsonco of mind, and 
; rapidly entering the room, glanced behind the 
! door, and then through tho chamber- No one 
j was in it, nor were there any signs of a hasty 
j departure by any other exit, 
j “How very strange! I don’t wonder the 
! servants won’t stay!” exclaimed lie, aloud; and 
a sharp and crackling laugh close in his ear 
seemed to reply. Hurriedly throwing open the 
door, Percival glanced into the gnllcry. Tt was 
empty, ns was the iinir-case; and he still stood 
staring down the latter when his aunt appeared, 
followed by Snsn*i, a tidy, Nova Scotia girl of 
Scotch extraction, and not likely to be carried 
away by undue fancies, especially where a 
solid question of dollars and cents was in¬ 
volved. Slio dropped her little curtesy to tho 
young gentleman, and stood, pale and trem¬ 
bling, beside tho door. 

“Sit down, Susan,” began Mr. Percival, 
gently; “sit down and compose yourself. My 
aunt tells me that you have got nervous in this 
old house.” 

“ I’m not one of the nervous sort, please, sir; 
and I liko tho place, and the work, and tho 
wages, and the folks all first rate, sir, hut-" 

“There, tlioro, Susan, don’t cry! There is 
nothing to cry about, you know; and I want 
you to tell mo tho whole story quietly and sen¬ 
sibly, liko a good girl ns you are.” * 

“I’ll— Irf —sir.” And Susan gulped down 
the next rubbed her eyes upon a cotton 
handkerchief ns fervently ns if they had been 
made of silver, and she wns cleaning them, and 
raised her head attentively. 

“That's right, Susan. Now tell me what 
you have seen or heard that has frightened 
you? Degin at the beginning.” 

“Well, sir, last night, when me and Katy 
were just a retiring into bed. sir, and tho light 
ldowcd out, something awful came into the 
room-” 

“Something awful! Did you see it?” 

“ No, sir, but I felt it,” said Susan, shud¬ 
dering at tho recollection. “And every minute 
I expected it to lay hold of me.” 

“ Pshaw! I didn’t think you’d be so foolish.” 

“I’m not foolish, sir,” answered Susan, in- 
dignnntly. “I heard it. Katy did, too, and aho 
fell down, and thinks she was knocked down.” 

“Katy was frightoned, and the noise was 
made by a mouse, and you lost your wits.” 
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“No, indeed, air. It mado my flesh crawl, 
it did, sir, to feel that awful something in the 
room. It was a spirit, sir,” she said, in an 
awed voico. “Then there was a laugh, an un¬ 
earthly one, and we both jumped into bed, 
covered our heads, and didn’t know nothing 
more till morning.” 

“You foolish girl! T . seo just how it all was; 
either the cook or you stumbled against the 
other in the dark, and without waiting for ex¬ 
planations, you both got scared; and the laugh 
was cither fancy, or Ichiibod in the next cham¬ 
ber. So that is out of the way—and what comes 
next?” 

“ Well, sir, when wo came down in the morn¬ 
ing, the kitchen door wouldn't come open no¬ 
way for ever so long; it was just as though 
gomo one held it on tho other side, for it would 
give a little, and then it would shut, until all 
at once, when I just shook tho latch the least 
lnito with one hand, tho door flew wide open, 
aud after thut there wasn't tho least mite of 
trouble.” 

“Lock out of order. It must bo repaired. 
What next?” inquired Mr. Pereival, coolly. 

“Well, sir, there was a good deal,” replied 
Susan, a little liuflishly, “There was noises in 
the pantry, like some one n-elattering of dishes; 
and tho tins came all tumbling down, though I 
set them up myself ns snug ns need be; and 
things kept dropping out of Katy’s hands just : 
as if.some one twitched ’em, and so it kept on; 
but the best of all, and what made me and 
Katy come to Miss Pereival was, Katy went 
.down cellar to get the vegetables for dinner, 
and 1 was in the kitchen cleaning tho knives, 
whon just as she got down, slit* give an awful 
scroeoh, and hollered, ‘Susan!’ twice over as 
quick as she could fetch her breath; so I, not 
thinking of what it was, and so not looking for 
anything, run down, and Ihcro was tho cook 
all of a heap nt tho foot of the stairs, and right 
before her, not two yards olT, there was the 
ugliest, luitefullest old woman that ever you 
see, setting on a wash-tub turned bottom side 
up, ami she a-sticking her hands into her sides, 
and staring at Katy, and grinning, as they say, 
like a ohesa-i-eut.” 

“ Did you go up to her?” 

“No, indeed, sir, I was too scared for fear 
she’d come up to me to stop long where I was. 

I just bawled Katy up by an nrm, and we both 
took up them stairs ns if the old creeter was 
after us—which 1 don’t know hut what she was 
AiVa,” added Susan, in an nwc-strickcn tone, nt 
which neither of her auditors could refrain 
from smiling. 


“Well, Is that all?” inquired Pereival, as t lie 
littlo maid ceased. 

“Yes, sir. So soon os me and Katy got up 
stairs, wo came to tho sitting-room, and told 
Miss Pereival that wc couldn’t stay noway; and 
we’ll like it, sir, if wo could he sent over to the 
stage tavern to-night, for wc <lni sn’t, either of 
us, stay another night in tho house.” 

“Hut you wouldn’t go and leave us without 
anybody in tho house, not ovon a dinner pre¬ 
pared!” expostulated Miss Matilda; and Pcr- 
cival added, 

“No, Susan, you never could bo eo dis¬ 
obliging, I am sure; and if you will stay until 
to-morrow morning, I will give you cuch five 
dollars, and pay your expenses back to town.” 

Susan hesitated; she was not insensible to 
her young master’s fluttering appeal, still less 
could sho deny the charms of five dollars for 
one day’s work; bui, excepting love, terror is 
the most absorbing, and the most selfish of pas¬ 
sions; ami weighed against it, Susan’s allegi¬ 
ance mid Susan’8 avarice kicked the beum, and 
shaking her head, she muttered, 

“I dumi’t, sir—I dnrsn’t, nohow.” 

“And you absolutely insist upon going to¬ 
night?” demanded Pereival, sternly. 

“Yes, sir. We’ll get dinner nnd clear away; 
but we want to leave by five o’clock in tho 
afternoon.” 

“ Very well. Of course, you expect no wages, 
and you will be obliged to pay nearly three 
dollars for your'traveling expenses; but you 
shall go, if you wish. If you conclude to accept 
my first offer, and stay until to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, you still have the opportunity, and may 
avail of it nt any time before five o’clock.” 

•Susan shook her head. 

“No, sir, I'm much obliged to you; but I 
wouldn't stop for ten dollars. I darsn’t, no¬ 
ways.” 

“ Very well. You may go down stairs, 
Susan.” 

And Susan went. As tbe door closed, Walton 
turned to liis aunt, and raising his eyebrows, 
asked, 

“Could I have fought tho battle any bet¬ 
ter?” 

“No, I don’t seo that you could—but what is 
to be done?” 

“We must think about It; nnd yon had belter 
sec if tho cook is not open to the bribe that 
little wretch refused. Then wo must call Mrs. 
Nancy to council.” 

“Ugh!” shivered Miss Matilda. “I hate to 
speak to that creature. She is the worst thing 
that haunts the house, after ull.” 
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CH APT Elt VIII. 

Bvt Mvh. Nancy, when called to council, 
proved ea impracticable ns beforo, merely 
slinking her head, and muttering something 
about a pack of fools. 

•‘But if theso girls go, Mrs. Nancy, whom 
can wo find to do the house work?” anxiously 
inquired Miss Porcivul, too distressed to be 
indignant. 

• • I suppose you will have to do it yourselves, 
except what I can do, which isn’t much. Mrs. 
Bnrlram and I didn’t lmvo all this fuss and 
parade that you do—and wo got along well 
enough. I suppose you can do so, too, if you 
try,” replied Nnney, ungraciously. “Or, if 
you can’t, you cun go away,” added sho, turn¬ 
ing toward her own room. 

“My nephew and Miss Thorne have to stay 
here, ami, of course, I must stay with them,” 
replied Miss Matilda, with dignity. 

“But the other girl and man needn’t, need 
they ?” asked the old woman, with n sneer, very 
trying even to Miss Pcrcivnl’s meek temper; so 
much so, in fact, Hint she returned without 
reply to her own room, where she acquainted 
her nephew with the ill-result of her interview. 

“Well, nover mind, aunt Mat,” replied that 
young gentleman, with a Bort of indefinite 
attempt at cheerfulness, “we'll weather it 
somehow. Don’t say anything to the girls or 
the captain just yet.” 

The hours passed, and no signs of concession 
from the mutineers, no signs of rescue from 
other quarters; and at three o’clock Mr. Per- 
cival went out to tho stablo to inform Ichobod 
that he was to drivo tho two women and their 
luggage to Glynn that evening at five. 

• •Yes, sir, l know,” replied Ichabod, gravely. 
“They was telling mo, sir, that they was afeurd 
o’ tho spooks.” 

“Afraid of their own shadows, you had 
better say,” replied Pcrcivnl, whoso temper 
had become slightly rufiled In tho course of 
the day. 

Ichabod, who was cleaning a harness, looked 
shrewdly up, then down again, and rubbed tho 
brass P. upon the blinder as bright as a mirror 
before he replied. 

“Well, sir, I'm not so clear ns to that. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was more than their 
shadows the lasses see.” 

“ Pho! You are not getting frightened, too, 
I hope?” 

“No, sir, I’m not getting frightened, too,” 
slowly replied Ichabod. “It takes a goodisb 
bit to frighten mo; though, perhaps, somebody 
else had bettor say it for me; and I havo no 


intention of quitting until you do, sir, if there’s 
a do7.cn old women instead of one trying to 
drive me off. llut women, sir, you know, are 
different; and we’d ought to make allowances.” 

“Yes, yes; but after tho allowances are 
made, Ichabod, who is to do the work of tho 
house? That is wluit my aunt and I aro anxious 
to know,” re’plied Pcrcival, impatiently. 

“Well, sir”—and Ichabod paused to take 
another dip of wAter, and nnothcr dab of 
whiting upon his polishing-cloth before 1 c con¬ 
tinued—“I was going to say, sir, that there’ll 
be no use in getting another pair of women to 
bo Beared off just ns them are, for we couldn’t 
keep ’em, nor they couldn't keep the story, nnd 
tho houso would get a bad name. So, sir, if 
you and the ladies, nnd the other gentleman, 
was a mind tA rough it a little, and sort of 
camp out, n» it wore, without much ceremony, 
why, I’m considerable of a cook, sir, and I’d 
take hold, and do my best in the kitchen nnd 
stable, nnd maybe tho ladies, among them, 
could mnnngc the fancy jobs, like setting out 
the table, nnd fixing up their own rooms; and 
I suppose that old woman would give us a help¬ 
ing hand now nnd then; nnd so, sir”- 

Tho dinner-bell cut short the amplification 
of Ichabod’s idea; but Mr. Pcrcival bad already 
seiicd it, and exclaimed triumphantly, 

“That if. a cnpitnl plan, Iclmbod, nnd by it 
we get rid of all tho trouble and mortification 
of going through the same scene with another 
set of servants which wo have with these. I, 
for one, am quito willing to rough it, ns you 
say; nnd an old sailor like Cnpt. Pago will be 
a capital ally. As for the ladies, we must con¬ 
trive to spare them everything but tho orna¬ 
mental part of the work; nnd I don’t doubt 
they will be ns much pleased as I am.” 

The result proved Mr. Pcrcival a true pro¬ 
phet, for when, at dinner-time, ho informed 
his guests that the servilo insurrection of the 
morning had ended in revolution, nnd that 
they were now reduced to the condition of the 
French aristocracy, after the Kcign of Terror, 
nnd were, in fact, to become their own ser¬ 
vants, tho announcement was received with 
exclamations of mirth and satisfaction. 

“ I hnvc long been certain that I had a talent 
for house-maid’s work, and I shall now under¬ 
take it,” said Rosamond, gnyly. 

“And I should like to lay the table, nnd 
put tho parlors to right, and mako things 
pretty, generally,” said Delia, slowly, looking 
about the dismally decorous room, with its 
formal, old-fashioned furniture and dingy dra¬ 
peries. 
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“And I shall overlook Iohabod, and help the The dinner ended rather hurriedly, ns the 
houso-maid,” said mint Matilda. maids wore anxious to bo off, and Miss Perci- 

“ And wo must ‘stand-by’ to pull and haul vnl was resolved to oract the last possible mo- 
goncrally, Porcival,” said Copt. Page. meat of servico from them; and the young 

In fact, all wero ready and willing; all, ex- people adjourned to (be lawn for another game 
oopt tho housekeeper, who, solemn and silent of croquet. They were still engaged in it, 
in her place at tho head of the table, neither when tho light wagon came round to tho side- 
spoke or looked the slightest notice of anything door, received the two women and their trunks, 
that passed. Neither eating, drinking, or and drove rapidly away, 
speaking, sho performed the services of tho “ Hurrah for independence! Down witli tho 
tablo like an automaton; and so soon ns the tyrants, and every man his own servant!” ex- 
dinner was ended retired to her own room. claimed Rosamond, whirling her mallet ahovo 
“It seems rather droll for tho only servant ; her head, ns tho wagon passed out of sight; 

in tho house to be the only person who is to do ; and her companions eolioed her sentiment as 

nothing,” remarked Walton Percival, in a low merrily and ns henrtily ns it was uttered, 
tone to his aunt. Another game, ami Miss Matilda appeared 

“And why does she sit at the head of the at the door to say, 
table?” asked Delia, a little siiflcrciHously. “We dined so early that Iohabod and I 

“Mrs. Hart ram directed that sho should thought it best to have a tea-time, and cvery- 

remain, and should have that room, and sit at thing is ready. Will you come in?” 

tho table with us. It is rather unpleasant to The tea proved a substantial one, consisting 

bo sure, hut-” * of hot short-cakes, dipped toast, stewed rhu- 

Ami Miss Matilda broke off with tho dis- barb, and various little side-dishes, whoso coin- 

tressed expression she was rather apt to wear, position none undertook to explain. 

“Do you find it unpleasant?” asked Ilosa- It was eaten merrily and with appetite, and 
mond, brightly, “Now I think it is quite a vote of compliment to Iohabod unanimously 
amusing to see her. She is so like a wax figure, passed. At tho close of tho meal, Cnpt. Pago 

and keeps that solemn expression through commenced his duties by placing tho dishes 

everything so perfectly. And then, cousin upon a table, which Iohabod bad set ready for 
Matilda, sho certainly relieves you of the them in the lobby; nml Delia, with many pretty 
trouble of pouring coffee and tea, and helping preparations, such ns a dainty, littlo white 
to pudding. We will consider that to bo her apron, sleeves turned back from her handsome 
duty. Hut who clears off the table?” hands, water brought from the kitchen by Cup!. 

“Susan will do it to-day,” replied Miss Page, and towel and soap found by Percival, 
Matilda, ringing tho bell. “Wc will not dis- who also collected the teacups and spoons for 
play our noiv arrangements to tho admiring j her, proceeded to wash tho delicato old Chinn, 
oyc 3 of tho rebels, but to-morrow wc must ! and set it by in tho closet. Kosnmond volun* 
settle the question i.i earnest.” J teered to help also; but finding that Delia J>rc- 

“ Allow me to volunteer,” said Capt. Page, j ferrod her other assistants, withdrew to tho 
“I will innko it my regular duty to remove the j door-step, where she sat with a book upon her 
courses, bring whatever may bo needed in the j knee, and her head upon her hand, making a 
courso of *tho meal, and clear tho table at tho j very pretty picture in tho sunset, nml herself 
end.” | nil unconscious of the effect, 

“A vote of thanks to tho captain: but ns; Later, came some games of cards, a littlo 
virtuo is its own reward, he will have the plea- ; reading aloud, muchjnerry talk; and then tho 
sure of being associated with tho fair parlor- ; family separated for their own rooms, Percival 
maid, who will have to nssist in the more ! contriving to give Rosamond a look of reminder 
esthetic portions of the sorviec. Ah! that I j as she passed him, to which sho replied with a 
had spoken in time! I suppose, Page, there j nod. 

is no hopo of persuading you to relinquish the In their own room, Delia professing herself 
oflice!” exclaimed Percival. i tired to death, undressed at once and lay down 

“Not the least,” replied tho captain, laugh- j in bed. Rosamond moved about the room for 
ingly; while Delia blushed, glanced timidly at i awhile, and then shading tho lamp from her 
Percival, and when his eye was upon her, sister’s eyes, snt down beside it with a book, 
looked depreentingly at Rosamond, who waa Delia stared in surprise. 

smiling just a little scornfully, and at Miss; “Why, aren’t you coming to bed, Rosa- 
Percival, who was decidedly frowning. mond?” 
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“Not quite yet, I am not sleepy, and I wont | 
to finish this book. Tho light doesn’t trouble 
you, docs it?" 

“Oh, no! Only I should'think you would bo 
tired, ami want to sleep.'* 

“Hy-nml-by. Go to Bleep yourself and get 
rested for your labors of to-morrow,” said 
Rosamond, fooling a little remorseful at thought 
of deceiving her sister. Bolin said no more, 
and after a few moments slept soundly. Rosa* 
niond read on, although her eyes passed over 
the words with only tho vaguest idea of their 
meaning, and wandered incessantly to her 
watch, placed in its stand bosido the lamp. At 
Inst the hands pointed to twelve, and rising 
softly, Rosamond laid down her book, and 
noiselessly stepped across tho room, having 
taken tho precaution to clinngo her boots for 
soft slippers when alio first came up stairs. 
The handle of tho door turned noiselessly, the 
hinges did not creak, and Rosamond stood in 
the corridor, her heart throbbing painfully, 
her breath seeming to die away in her throat, 
and her fingers cold and trembling. 

“ What a fool I am!” thought she, and softly 
closed tho door behind her, and remained in 


tho utter darkness waiting for a sign. Some 
one stood besido her, nnd silently led the way 
toward tho great hall in tho center of tho 
house.: Rosumoud as silently followed, nnd on 
emerging from tho corridor into the gallery 
surrounding the hull, was able to perceive that 
her conductor was a man, hut, ns it seemed to 
her, taller and largor than Percival. Could it 
he Cnpt. Page—and if so? Rosamond blushed 
scarlet in tho darkness, and pausing, mur¬ 
mured, 

“ Walton, is that you?” 

Tho figuro turned, camo slowly toward her, 
and stopped so close that her half-extended 
hand would have met his. By the dim star¬ 
light Rosamond eagerly scanned his face; it 
was not Walton’s; it was not Capt. Pago’s; it 
was that of ft stranger—of n tall, dark man, 
with a stern nnd melancholy face, and eyes 
that seemed to nppeal with oven piteous ear¬ 
nestness to hers. Strangest of nil, ho was 
dressed in tho costume of thirty years back! 

A heavy shiver ran through Rosamond’s 
frame, nnd staggering against tho wall, she 
covered her face with her hands. 

(TO UK CONTINUED.) 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT A THING. 

BY A NSW CONTRIBUTOR. 


I.—lira STORY. 

It had been very hot nil day, and now tho 
clouds were scudding over tho sky, bringing 
a refreshing coolness with them, ns well ns 
tho prospect of a speedy rain. 

Father declared if would storm heforo morn- j 
ing, nnd the liny must he got in; so there wns 
nothing for it but thut Dun nnd I should bueklo 
to, nnd get it in Hint night. So nt it wo went, 
pitching tho liny into the rnck with a celerity 
that spoke strength of muscle, nt least. 

And when we drove up to tho Imrn with tho 
first load, there wns cousin Jenn up in the hay¬ 
mow hunting for eggs. Wo drove tip until the 
frngrant load was only a little way below her. 
Spying us, sho came to tho very edge of tho 
great window. 

"Oh, Dan! let me jump!” she cried, engorly, 
nil ready to spring nt tho first word of assent. 

“Come,” he said, stretching up his arms to 
her, and sho throw herself down with nn im¬ 
petus that filing both off tlieil* balance to sink 
in the slippery, treacherous material; but in a 
moment Jean wns up again laughing merrily. 

How she worked with us to get it in, her 
little white hands grasping tho fork with such 
force, making vigorous plunges, nnd leading 
ono to think she wns going to rnisp least a 
quarter of tho load at once; and succeeding so 
far as to fish up a few meagre wisps of hay, 
which a liorso (hat wns dying of starvation 
wouldn’t turn his head to look at. 

Hut she-worked busily on, nevertheless, while 
merry jokes and laughter were constantly fly¬ 
ing between her nnd Dan; and all tho still 
air around echoed to tho sound of their light 
laughter. 

I watched them furtively—those two; it 
seemed to mo there must be some secret under¬ 
standing between them. How Jean would laugh 
and pout nil in a breath, nB it were, and talk 
with Dan, sometimes teasing, sometimes scold¬ 
ing in serio-comic style, which brought ft smile 
oven to my sober face; then petting him in 
such ft way as fairly drove mo frantic, until at 
last I climbed up in the mow with my fork, 
and left them to lmvc it out to themselves. 

Once or twice, when she was nt the merriest, 

I had caught her eye, and she suddenly sobered 
for ft moment, while she flushed scarlet; I do 


not know’ why, I'm sure. 1 hopo I didn’t look 
reproving; but the fact is, I ought not to be 
round with gay, young folks—my sober face 
seems to act liko a eoiistnnt check upon them. 
Not that I am so very much older, for I nm but 
four years Dan’s senior, he being twenty-three; 
but then Jcnn is only nineteen; nnd I suppose 
I seem very old to her. 

Ah, well! I wonder if she remembers when 
sho used to livo with us years ago. She was 
not our own cousin; but she never knew tho 
difference, because she wns so young when 
mint Margaret died, nnd sho enmo to live with 
us. Sho wns a little, loving, clinging thing, 
nnd wo were very fond of her. I wonder if 
she remembers how she used to follow me 
around tho house nnd farm; how, the moment 
I seated myself, she would climb on my knee, 
winding her arms round my neck, and Iny her 
littlo golden head on my shoulder. I wns 
fifteen, then, nnd she was only seven. Per¬ 
haps sho does not remember, but then she 
used to think there was no ono like cousin 
Malcolm! Sho nnd Dan were forever quar¬ 
reling. They could never ngreo for an hour. 

And how 1 sho used to tell mo nil her littlo 
troubles. If her doll, or any of her plaything*, 
was broken, it. wns always laid carefully by 
until cousin Malcolm got home. Then sho was 
Buro it would bo mended, if that were possible; 
or, if not, it would be replaced by something 
else. I used to spend nearly nil my poeket- 
moncy, in those days, for my little golden- 
hnired Jean, nnd enjoyed it best that way. 

How. happy she wns when mother allowed 
her to hem a handkerchief for me. She would 
eit In her low rocking-chair, and stitch away 
with her littlo mouth pursed up, and unaccus¬ 
tomed wrinkles in her sunny brow, taking each 
etitch with a tremulous exactness, examining 
it on both sides to sec that it was only barely 
visible; refusing to go nnd play, or rest from 
her labor nt nil, until the momentous affair 
was accomplished. Then how she flushed up, 
nnd how delighted she looked at my praise, 
fully believing mo when I said that it wns 
hemmed so very nicely, that T^must only carry 
it on tho greatest possible occaalopB. 

Oh! I know she loved mo then; and when, 
after her eighth birthday, hor undo gent for 
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her to t'° with them to the West, there was no 
one in the family from whom she parted with 
such hitter tears ns from mo. 

Mow w ,11 I recall that day! Kind as my 
father and mn‘li?r had always been to her, and 
dearly as she loved them, she parted from them 
with many tears, it is true, hut with a tolerable 
degree of composure. Pan she left with a cool 
bias and touch of the hand. 

lint 1 had withdrawn to the kitchen. I was 
old enough and manly enough to ho ashamed 
of tears, and 1 could not keep them back; still 
1 was resolved no one should see them save my 
little cousin, for whom they were shed. 

I stood leaning against the window wiping 
my eyes, when I heard her light step. 

“Oil, Malcolm!” she cried, “I do feel to 
bail;" and in n moment sho was clinging to iny 
neck, crying as (hough her heart would break. 

At that my sham manliness forsook me, and 
I broke down utterly; so we mingled our tears 
together, with promises never, never to forget 
each other. 

“And remember, Malcolm”—these were her 
parting words—“I am your own little sister, 
and I shall come hack here some time and live 
with you. I shall always love you host of any* 
body in the world, yon havo been so good to 
mo, you best of brothers!” 

Mow distinctly I remember her very words, 
although it is twelve years ngo. 

I wonder if she has forgot the parting pre¬ 
sent slie made me—n pin-cushion, elaborately 
embroidered in gay colors with the words, 
“ Remember me,” put in (with infinite pains, 
ns mother told me afterward) with pins by her 
own little fingers. I have tho littlo cushion 
still. It is one of my dearest treasures. Would 
she recognize it! I mean sho ahull see it some 
day, and then how narrowly I will watch her 
to notice if she betrays any consciousness. 

Hut it is silly to recoil all these things. Of 
course, she doesn’t remember any of them, I 
wonder how far back young Indies like her can 
recollect. Let mo see! she was eight, then. 
Now 1 remembor things that happened before 
I was seven; indeed, I recollect distinctly when 
grandfather died, and all about it, and I was 
then only six yenrs old. 

But I imagine men have longer memories 
than women. At least, I am sure I remember 
better than she does. 

And to see whnt good friends she and Ban 
are; and. in fact, have been from tho moment 
sho entered the house, nearly five weeks ngo. 
They never quarrel now, or, rather, they only 
do so in jest; and the “making up” is the 


bitter part of it to me. Tho end of it all is 
plain. 

How I had longed to boo the child, and 
through all these yenrs of separation li‘ W I 
had thought and thought of her. When tho 
letter came announcing her coming, how ex¬ 
cited I was. Dan talked tho most about it: 
but I am sure I thought most. 

Neither shall I ever forget that night slio 
came. Wo were just coining from the field, 
Dan and I, when we saw tho stage far down 
the road. Dan had token tho precaution to 
have his coat with Dim, but I was in my shirt¬ 
sleeves. 

Somehow I had thought of her always nR a 
child. Grown, of course, she would be, but 
still idle would be n child; find I rushed for¬ 
ward ns eagerly ns Dan, and outstripped him 
before we got to tho road, bo that I stood there 
waiting, even before the stage drove up; then 
Dan came behind me, breathless. 

I stepped forward eagerly, and so did he. 
when tho driver opened the door, and then! 
Why then—nothing! Only, instead of a child 
in golden ringlets, there was a fashionable 
young lady, stylish beyond any' ono who had 
ever greeted my eyes. 

I thought, this surely cannot be Jean; but 
she instantly put out her little gloved hand to 
Dan with a smile, and said, 

“ It is cousin Malcolm, 1 am Mire! You bco 
how quick I am to recognize you!” She never 
glanced at me; but I had stepped aside quickly 
enough nt her first words. Oh! I had forgotten 
what hud nltercd mo! No wonder she didn’t 
notice mo! This hideous scar was not hero 
twelve years ago. 

Well, I rushed round to the lmok door, nnd 
up to my r room, thoroughly disgusted with 
everything, feeling as though I would like to 
hide my bond forever—all had been fo different 
from whnt I had anticipated. 

But when mother called me to Flipper, I sum¬ 
moned up nil my pride, nnd tried to “fix up” n 
little, although it was with a very faint heart I 
did so, nnd went down. 

Tliero phe was sitting between father nnd 
Dan, who both watched her every movement 
with looks that spoke volumes. 

“Hero’s Malcolm,” said father, ns I enme 
into tho room. “Malcolm, you remember your 
little favorite, Jean!” 

I saw her start; the color flashed up redly 
into her face, then retreated, leaving her very 
pale. I know what startled her—of course, I 
did; but wcshook hands, murmured something, 

I know not what; and then, to my relief, Dan 
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went on talking in his lively, rattling strain, 
anti no more notice was taken of mo. 

I caught her looking nt mo nt tho tea-table, 
however—not once or twice, bat often; nntl 
always when my eye met hers, she would turn 
that vivid scarlet, and look away. I saw plainly 
that she was shocked, and yet she pitied me. I 
didn’t want her pity! I felt savage, ft ml I sup¬ 
pose l looked so, which called forth the pleasant 
remark from Dan, “Mnl isn't nhvnys the hear 
ho is to-night/’ which, for want of a rejoinder, 
tlrovo me from the table. 

Five weeks ago, and yot matters are no bettor. 

I had thought she would get used to it—that 
when sho heard the wholo Btory, for I knew 
mother would bo sure to tell it—perhaps she 
might forget my looks, and liko mo a littlo in 
spite of them. 

lint no; she never jests with me—never in¬ 
dulges mo in those pretty, little familiarities 
she lavishes so freely on father and Dan. 

How charming she is when slio ljgilts father’s 
pipe for him! How bewitching when sho ar¬ 
ranges Dan’s curly locks, as he often begs her 
to do; in fact, everything sho does is done in 
Buch a way that I cannot help looking for my 
life. Indeed, I look too much for my pcnco of 
mind, for I sec plainly how it will all end. 

Once, when she was playing with Dan’s hair, 
ho said, half laughing, “ Why, Jean, you ought 
to take Malcolm in hand, too—you could hide 
part of that scar on his temple, I dare say, you 
arc such a skillful hnir-dresser!” 

I saw her shudder, or tremble. It was the 
idea of touching this unsightly scar, I know, 
and I spoke immediately, “No, thank you, our 
cousin’s hands are nlrendy full, I should judge 
and left tho room abruptly, thus strengthening 
her in the opinion that sho must, already have 
formed, that I am a brute! 

Well, well, I may learn to bear these things 
bettor one day. When tho end comes, I must 
learn. 

II.—HER STORY. 

Air, me! I wonder what is the matter with mo! 
Why don't I feel like my old self. It scorns 
as though I never felt happy now*a-days! 

Even, when I laugh tho most with Dan, it 
isn’t me that laughs, it is only my face. I liavo 
a dreary feolieg at my heart, all tho while, 
that I cannot account for. 

I had so longed all theso years to get bnck 
to this dear old farm. I had dronmed of it by 
night and by day for so long. And I had 
thought I should be so happy if I onco got 
back horo. But I am not—no, I am not happy 
at all. Perhaps, if Malcolm would bo liko ho 


used to be, I should fool differently. If h 0 
would only treat mo ns tho rest do, I think— 
yes, I know I sliould be happy. But he will 
not; ho never will, I think. He has forgotten, 
it is evident. But how could he forget? Ho 
was older than I—eight years my senior. It 
in uhI be that boys forget sooner than girls. 

It 4jcems to me that I have never got over 
tho pang I fell tho first night I came; I can 
scarcely think of it now without tears. 

I believo I had really fancied myself still 5 
I child until that night, I knew I had grown 
lull, of course; but iny heart was ns childish 
; as ever; ami I felt such a longing to see Mal¬ 
colm’s dear face. I really thought—I enn 
speak of it now that everything is so differont 
from what I had fancied—I really thought I 10 
would fold his arms about me, and kiss me, 
as uncle and aunt did. Even Dan kissed me; 
but then I thought ho was Malcolm when ho 
did so. How absurd in me to have mistaken 
Dan’s good-natured face, which has a ccrlnin 
animal beauty in it, Vis true, but no soul, for 
Malcolm’s noblo features—anil that reminds 
me. Aunt says I 10 is very sensitivo about tho 
scars on his face; how can ho be? Ho ought 
to bo proud of them; I should be, if ho wero 

my-• if he wero anything to me, I nin sure, 

when I remembered how ho enmo by them. 
Ho got them by saving his mother’s life—sho 
told mo all about it; how shfe had neglected to 
fill a littlo lamp they needed to carry about tho 
liouso; of her attempting to fill it, standing, ns 
sho supposed, at a safo distance from tho burn¬ 
ing cnndlo; how the oil in tho can caught firo, 
and blazed in every direction, burning poor 
aunt Elsie; and how, at her first cry, Malcolm 
enmo rushing out, and flinging off his coat, 
enveloped her in it so closely, that it smothered 
tho blaze about her nt oucc. By great exertion 
ho succeeded in extinguishing tho blazing oil; 
but he burned his own face and hands—and ho 
will carry tho scars to his grave. But they 
aro honorablo scars; nnd I, for one, lovo him 
all tho bettor for them. 

Dan says that on the ncver-to-bc-forgottcn 
night when I arrived here, Mnlcolm was at tho 
stago-door to meet me, too. I am suro ho 
couldn’t have been—I should certainly liavo 
known him anywhere, in spite of tho scars. I 
never could lmvc mistaken Dan for him, had 
they been together. 

I know he thinks mo silly and thoughtless, 
talking as I do with Dan; but I must do some¬ 
thing, or my heart will break. Ho docs not 
liko me, it is evident; why, I cannot tell. I 
know I 10 used to be very fond of me onco. 
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Now, yesterday, when wo woro getting in 
llic hay, how sober Malcolm was; not a word 
for me—not a einilo; yet ho can smilo, ho can 
be tender. 

I saw him tho other night when he didn’t 
know I was near, lie said liu felt like taking 
a lunch before retiring; and his mother jumped 
with great alacrity to wait upon him—fur Mal¬ 
colm’s will is law with her. They^went into 
the kitchen, and 1 was left ntono; hut tho door 
swung open, and I could not help seeing and 
hearing. How merry ho was with her; how 
I longed to bo out there, too. 

Nevertheless, I noiselessly changed my seat 
then. I didn’t like them to sco that I had been 
a witness to what had been said and done. I 
wouldn’t hive him know for tho world that I 
was fairly homesick, to rush out there, as 1 
would linvo done twelve years ago, and seat 
myself on his kneo, suro of a welcome, anil ho 
talked to, and potted, and amused, as ho, and 
ho alone, could do in tho way I liked. 

But, no; all advances muBl como front him. 
I haven't forgotten my parting words to him; 
if ho cares for mo, ho lias not forgotten them; 
so why does he treat mo so coldly? 

Oh! I fear I am not a welcome guest in this 
houso to Malcolm! I hnvo not forgotten what 
Ban told mo of the young lady from the city, 
who boarded here one summer. Sho and Mal¬ 
colm wore “great friends,” ho said. That 
accounts, I think, for it all. 

I see plainly what the end will bo; and when 
Malcolm gets married, this will no longer bo a 
homo for mo. Yet even this does not explain 
to me why ho should disliko mo so much. 

Now, tho other day I was brushing Dan’s hair, 
as I ofton do, when he said, thoughtlessly, that 
I ought to bo Malcolm’s hair-drosscr, so that 
tho scar on his temple might bo covered. I saw 
plainly his gesturo of repugnance, and saying 
coldly that ho thought my hands full already, 
ho went out of tho room, to avoid any officious 
advances on my part, 1 suppose. But ho need 
not have been afraid. I would never, never 
do it, however much I might like it, except ho 
asked me. 

I would not have 1dm guess that his lovo 
would bo more to mo than that of tho wholo 
world beside; that I am hungering and thirst¬ 
ing for it—in the old way, I mean; to have him 
call me, as he used, his littlo Joan, his pctl 

III.—HIS STOUT AGAIN, 

Something entirely unlookcd for has como 
to pass. And this Is how it happened. Father 
and Dan had gone into town. It had been a 


! very hot day, and I camo homo early from tho 
| field, tired, and feeling tho need of rest. 

Mother and Jean woro sitting in tho shade, 

| on the front steps, with their work; and I soon 
! joined them thoro with my newspaper, talking 
nml reading by them. I can talk when mother 
is by. She is so fond of mo that I always feel, 
when I am with her, as though I was still 
“somewhat,” in spito of my fnoe. And con¬ 
stantly I met Jean’s eyes fixed upon my face, 
but instantly withdrawn as my cyo met hers. 

I do not know why, but tho pertinacity with 
which sho avoided my gaze, instead of depresjr- 
ing me, aa it hud always dono before, seemed 
to stir my heart in somo mysterious way, and 
make my pulscB thrill. 

If b!io is aimply indifferent, I thought, she 
certainly would not bohnvo liko this; and if 
aha dislikes mo, she would not look nt me at all. 

Soon mother went in to sco nbout supper, 
refusing Joan’s offers of help; sho told her to 
“stay and entertain Malcolm,” which called 
ablush to tho fair cheok, ns sho hesitatingly 
res on?d her Boat, glancing shyly at ino. 

As for me, a now spirit had taken possession 
of mo, bo that I senreoly knew myself, I felt 
a certain nudooity and recklessness which had 
been Ptrangora to mo for a long time. 

“Come,” I said, folding my arms, and lean- 4 - 
ing lazily back against tho door-post, as I 
watched her, “mother says you aro to enter¬ 
tain me. Please proceed.” 

She govo a swift little glanco at me, i&cl 
t hen my unwontdd spirits seemod to infeot her, 
for elio answered gayly, 

“Tlmt’s not etiquette} I am Mho company,* 
consequently, / nm tho one to bo cntortnmcd. ,, 

“ But I must obey my mother,” 1 answered, 
stoutly, “and her commands wero for mo to be 
entertained. Therefore, I shall wait.” 

Perfectly at easo in her presence for the firet. 
time since sho came, I eat looking nt her with 
a mixture of mirth and wistfulncss, which the 
gathering darkness may have half concealed, 

“Wliat shall I say, then?” in her very old 
tono of childish rnn'erfr—a tono sho had not 
used to mo since she came. 

“I shall not instruct yon! Teaching is poor 
entertainment,” I answered,withmockgravity; 
“besides, I thfnk it is a new idea for a fashion¬ 
able young lady, versed in etiquette, and ac¬ 
quainted with tho usages of society, to come 
for instruction in conversation to a rough far¬ 
mer like me! I thought it was natural to young 
ladies—born in them—to know just what to say 
on all possiblo occasions. I am the one wh» 
should be at a loss.” 
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For answer, Jean remarked quietly (lint she 
really was not posted upon tho habits of fash¬ 
ionable young Indies, sho had never inquired 
into them. And then (hero came a pause, until 
Joan broke out abruptly nnd half pettishly with, 

“I wish I wasn’t a young lady. There!” 

I opened my eyes in astonishment. 

“Why, Jean, do you wish that?" I asked, 
softly, after a moment, drawing nearer to her, 
for there was a little trembling hopo tugging at 
my heart, and begging to como in. 

Sho did not answer; she hail covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Do you really mean it?” I asked, half in- j 
credulously. “Wcro you happier ns a child! 
than now? You and Dan used to quarrel a deal, j 
I remember—■ now you nro excellent friends. < 
•Hadn’t you forgotten that?” 

She shook her head petulantly, nnd 1 saw her ; 
red lips porting disdainfully, for inv little Jean ; 
was no saint—sho was only a loveable, willful : 
girl, who, to mo at least, embodied all that tho : 
best woman is by nature, both saint and sinner. 

“ You and I used to bo very good friends,” I 
went on, watching herns I spoke; “indeed, I 
thought you wcro fond of me when you wcro n 
child. I wonder, if you were one now, if you 
could like me as you used, in spite of this;” nnd 
I touched my temple and cheek with my finger 
as 1 spoke. 

. Still slie did not answer. I knew, however, 
that she understood mo. Her very silence en¬ 
couraged me. 

“Slay hero a moment, Jeah,” I whispered; 
and I Reaped up the stairs three at a time, wont 
to my chamber, and back again in a moment. 

I laid a little package, wrapped in tissue-paper, 
in her lap. “Do you remember that?” I said. 

• She opened the package with trembling lin¬ 
gers; there lay tho little pin-cushion just as her 
tiny fingers had fashioned it long years ago; its 
mandate still untouched, although the pins hud 
grown black nnd rusty from disuso. 

She looked at it one moment, gave n little 


cry; mid then down went her brown head upon 
it, biding her face from my view. 

A sudden tremor shook me from bead to foot. 
♦Still I hardly dared believe such great happi¬ 
ness was in store for me. I bent over her, nnd 
took her pretty brown head gently between my 
bands. 1 lmd determined now, whatever came, 
to know my fate. 

Sho blu/dicd violently, but did not resist ns 1 
lifted tho drooping face so that I could look 
in her eyes. 

“Little Jcnn,” I said, tenderly, “I linyo 
obeyed, to the letter, the words on that cushion. 
I have never forgotten you for an hour; no, not 
for a moment. Even in iny dreams you wcro 
present with me. How I longed for your com¬ 
ing, and how eagerly I ran to meet you that 
night you enme! Did I saw nt onco that you 
did not remember me. You mistook Dun's 
healthful, hnndsomo face for my poor scarred 
one. I bad forgotten bow fearfully I was altered, 
nnd I rushed away, and up to my room without 
making myself known. When I did meet you, 
I saw a look of repulsion on your ex pres si vo 
face. Your feelings were changed. In place 
of the love you had for me, aversion, I feared, 
dwelt in your heart. To-night is tho first time 
1 have dared to hope. Tell me, oh! tell me, 
mn I deceiving myself? Have pity on me, and 
speak!” 

I stopped, breathless, waiting tremblingly to 
bear her answer. 

“Oh, Malcolm! bow could you?” sho whis¬ 
pered. “If anything could innko you dearer 
to mo than you nlwuys were, it is this, and tho 
knowledge of how it came;” nnd sho laid hoi* 
tiny hand on my poor scarred face. . 

“ Here I set my seal!” she added, nnd lifting 
her head, no longer blushing, but with n face 
radiant with happiness, she pressed her dear 
lips to the unsightly spot. 

I lmd-found my lovo. Henceforward wo go, 
hand-in-hand, as of old, but far more peaceful 
and happy. 
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A NITE OF TRUBBLES. 

BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Tiiw.y last nile wui a nito ov trubblcs with 
us. Wo wmz kept a wok nil Clio foro part ov 
tho nile with cats fitcin—it duz beet nil how 
they went on, how inenny there wuz ov them— 
I dont no—Josiuh thought there wuz upwards 
ov 50—I myself made a kalm estimate ov be¬ 
tween !J and I. But L tell u they went in strong, 
what there wuz ov cm. What under heavens 
they found to talk about ,so long, and in such 
unearthly voices, iz a mystery - me. u couldn't 
sleep no more then ez if u wuz in Pandemo¬ 
nium, and about 11 I guess it wuz, I herd 
Thomas Jefferson holler out ov his chamber 
winder, 

“ U liev preached long onuff brothers on that 
text—111 put in a seventhly fer u" uml then l 
herd a brick fall. “Uvc protracted urcnicctin 
here plenty long enuff. u may adjurn now 
to somebody else a winder and exhort them a 
spell.” then I herd another brick fall. “Now 
I wonder if u’ll kum round on this circuit agin 
rito away.” His room is rite over ourn, and I 
raised up in end ov tho bed—and hollered out 
to him to “stop his noise." but Josiah Bed— 
“ Do let him he, do let him kill the old erectors, 
I am wol'c out” 

8cz I * “Josiah I dont mind his killin the 
cats—but I wont lmvo him tnlken about their 
holdin a protracted mcctcn, and prccchin, I 
wont have it” sez I. 

“Wall §cz ho Do lay down, the most I care 
for is to get rid ov tho cats” 

Sez I “U do havo wicked streaks Josiah, 
and the way u let that boy go on is awful—sez 
I where do u think u will go to Josiah Allen?” 

Sez he, “I shall go into* another bed if u 
cant stop tnlkin, I hcv been kept awoke till 
midnitc by them erectors, ami now u want to 
finish tho into.” 

Josiuh is a real even tempered man—but 
nothin makes him bo kinder fretful nz to he 
kept awoke by cats, and it is awful—awfiilv 
mysterious 2. For sunitimes az u listen, u say 
wildly to ursclf— how knn a animal so small 
giv ultornneo to a noiso so large, large muff 
fer a elifaut. . Then sunitimes agin u will git 
enkournged thinkin that last yawl 1ms realy 
finished cm-—fer u think they are at rest, and 
better off than they kan bo here in this world 
utterin Buch deathly and terrific shricks—and 


u no pro happier. So u will bo real enkour¬ 
nged, begin to get fllcepy—when they’l 
break out agin nil ov a Budden eeetnin to say 
up in a small fmo voice—“ wo wont go homo 
<ti1l mornin” drawin out tho “mornin" in th,o 
most threatnin and insultin manner, and then 
a great hoarse grum voice will take it up—“Wo 
Wont Go Homo Till Mornin.” and then they 
will spit fiercely, and shriek out the appnulin 
words both tognther. It iz (liskourngin and I 
couldn’t deny it, bo I lay down, and wo both 
went to sleep. 

I lind’nl more then got into a nnp when 
Josiah waked me up groanin. And sez ho 
“Them darned eats arc at it agin." 

Wall bcz I “ U neednt nwenr so if they bo" I 
listened a minute nnd bcz I—“it aint cats’* 

Sez he—“ It iz” 

Sez I, “Josiah Allen I no belter—it aint 
cats” 

“Wall What is it," bcz ho “if it hnint" 

I sot up on end ov tho bed, and push'd back 
my nito cap from my left car and listened and 
bcz I “It is a nkordcun** 

“Ilow kum a nkordcun under our winder” 
bcz lie “Sez I, ‘It is Auguatue Pccdick eora- 
nndin Tirzuli nnd he hm got under tho rong 
winder* " He leaped outov bed and started for 
tho door. 

Sez I “Josiah Allen kum back hero this 
minute—sez I do p realize urc kondishun, 

I u aint dressed" 

Ho Bcezcd his hat from tho buro nnd put it 
on his bed nnd went on. Sez I “Josinli Alleo 
if u go to the door in that kondishun ill proslf- 
knte u, What do u mccn nctin so to nito? box l 
u wuz young once urcself." 4 

“ I wuzznt a konfounded fool, if I wu* 
young”— bcz ho. ) 

Sez I “kum hack to bed Josiah Allen! do u 
want to get the Pecdicks’ca nnd Dobbs’os inad 
nt u. I should think u wild bo nshamed^ 
ewenrin and nctin ns u hev to nito, and bcz I 
it will get urc doth cold standin there without 
urc klozo on. kmn hack to bed this minute 
Josiah Allen" 

It aint often I sot up, but when I do Josinb 
knows I will be ipindcd, bo finely he took off 
his lmt nnd kum hock to bed. nnd there w# 
had to lay nnd listen, not 1 word could Tirzah 

i aa 
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hoar, fer her room is clear to the other end ov 
the house—and such u time as I had to keep 
Josiah in the bed. The first ho played wus 
what they call an involuntary, aud I konfess 
it did sound like a cal, before they get to spit- 
tin and tearin out fur u no thoy’l go on kinder 
melankolly. Ho went on in that wa fer a 
length ov time which I cant sot down with any 
kind ov akuracy, Josiah thinks it vrusf about 2 
hours and a I myself dont believe it wiu 
more than a } ov an hour. Finaly he broke 
out singin a tune the koms ov which wuz— " 
Oh think ov me*—Oh think ov me. 

“No danger ov our not thinken on u” sez 
Josiah—“no danger on it.” It wuz a long 
pccco aud he played and sung it in a slow and 
dffccton manner, ho then played and sung the 
follcring 

Kum oh kiim with me. Miss Allen 
The moon is bvemlng 
Oh Ti rz.il i kum with mo 
The atari urn glern.ing 
All around i* bright 
With tnaaty teeming 
Moonlight lunire, In my opinion 
Iz the Hum for love. 

My skiff Ii hy the ah ore 
She** light, she's free 
To ply the Authored oar Miss Allen, 

Would be joy to mo 
Amt as we glide along. 

My song shall bo 

(If you'l excuse tlie liberty Tirzah) 

I love bill thee. 

Tin ta la Min Tirzah 
Tra Ia h Miss Allen 
Tra la la tr.i la In 
My d«<r young maid. 

no then brok'd out into another picco tho 
thorus of which wuz 

(filth oh curb thy twain* pain ; 

lit kum again—111 kum again 

“No u wont” 8cz‘Josiah “u wont never get j 
•way, I will get up Stimuli thee” ! 

Scz I in low but awful accents, “Josiah j 
Allen if u make another move I'll pari with u,” | 
•ex I “ it does beet all how u keep nclin to nito, 
haint it az hard fer me nz it iz fer it?” Scz I 
**du u think It'ix eny kuinfert fur me to lay here 
and hear it?” Sez I “that iz jest the wa with u 
«uen, it haint no tnoro patience than nothin in 
the world—it wuz young once yourself.” 

“ Throw that in itty face agin will n? What 
tf I wuz! Oh do hear him go on” sez ho shakin I 
*fifs fist, “hear hint agin—‘curb oh curb thy 
bosoms pain* If I wuz out there my young 
fuller I would give it a pain u coiildnt curb so ; 
easy—though it might not he in your bosom.” j 

Sez I “Josiah Allen u have showed more! 
wickedness to nito than I thought u had in 
u”—Sez I “would u like lo hare tire pasture— 
*n<l Deacon Todd and Sister Graves, hear tire 
revengful threats? if u wuz layin helpless on 


a sick bed—would u bo throwin your arms 
about—and shakin your fist in that way?” Scz 
I “it scares me to think a pordner of ittino 
should keep netin as u have, sez I u have fell 
25 cents in my estimation to nito.” 

“ Wall” sez he “what kuinfert is there in his 
prowlin round here, makin two old folks lay 
till nito in perfect agony” 

“ It haint much after niidnitc, and if it wuz,” 
sez I in a deep and majestic tone—“Do u knl- 
culatc Josiah Allen, to go through life without 
any trouble? if u do 11 will find yourself mis¬ 
taken.” Sez I, “Do be still,” 

"I wont be still, Samantha.” 

Jest then lie begun a non piece durin which 
the nkordctin sounded the most melankolly and 
east down it had ns yet, and his voice wuz 
solemn and n fleet in. I never thought much 
ov Augustus Petd’.ek, ho is Tlionms Jefferson's 
age, about 17, h!s moustnsb is if possiblo 
thinner than hisin. I should say whiter—only 
that is a imposs.b'.lity, Ho ia jest the ago 
when lie wants to bo older, and when folks 
nro willin ho should, for u dont want to 
call him Mr. Peedick, and to call him bub as 
u always have, be takes ns a dcdly insult. Ho 
thinks he is in love with Tirzah which is jest 
ns bad as long as it lasts, or. if lie wuz—jest 
as painful to him, and to her. As I said ho 
sung these words in a mournful and affectin 


When I think ov Hire thou lovely dame, 

I ft el fo weak mid mortal lie, 

Tlmt learn would buret from luy eyelul, 
Did not my Firm manhood forbid ; 

Kor Tir/nh Atm. 

1 am a mel.uikolly man. 

I skorn my looks—wlmt are mi hats 
To mh’Ii ii wrvtrh—nr sulks rnivats; 

My feelin* prey to Mich extents 
VlttliM are of no komoniieiico; 

Oh Tin:ah Ann, 

I am a melankolly mum 

As 1<t wn’fed on you from epcllin shoot 
My anguish spurned all curb and rule, 
My manhood eried I »< mlm! forbear! 

El fu 1 should have lore out my hair, 
rnrTIrznh Ami— 

I wuz a melankolly man. 

As T walked Mdnri he little tin. 

What dan,'or did his step* pnreim; 

I had no rinpciT to linsliealh, 

Ilul lien oly did I gmte my teeth. 

For Tlr?a!i Ann— 

I wuz a inehmkully man. 

I’m \va*ten slow, my last years vests, 
Ifnti'-r loo*e on me—my nightly re.it* 

Are thin n* mure.—awl thoughts ov it, 
Gushes em mildly through and through. 
Oh Tlrznli Aim. 

I nm a mdanknlly man. 

My heart Is in such burning stale, 

I feel it soon mint cnnfllgrnte; 

Put ere t go to l» a cost. 

What M’s*. eonM«t thou fol mo than dost 
Pweet Tirzah Ann, 

Think of this melankolly man. 
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Ho didnt sing but 1 piece moro after this I 
dont remember the words for it wuz a long 
piece. Josiali insists Unit it wuz as long as 
Miltons Paradise Lost 

8ez I “dont bo a fool Josiuh n never read it” 

Sex ho “I hcv hefted tho book and no the 
gixo ov it—and I no it wuz as long if not 
longer” 

Sex I ngin, in a kool kollectcd manner— 
•■Dont be n fool Josinb, there wuxxont more 
than 25 or 30 verses at tho out side.” That 
wuz when we wuz talkin it over to tho break¬ 
fast table this inornin, but I konfesa it did 
seem awful long, there in tho ded ov nite; 
though I wouldnt encourage Josiuh by snyin 
go, ho loves to have his own lied now, and 1 
dont no what'ho would bo if I onkouraged him 
in it. I cant remember the wends ns I red, 
but tho korus ov each verse wuz,— 

M 0h! I languish for thee—Oli!? I languish for tlieo, 
Wlicrwver (lint I lm 

Ob, ot»t o')! I am laiiguishhi for thee—I am lauguUhlu fur 
llioo." 

As I sed I never sot much store by Augus¬ 
tus Pcedick, but trucly everybody has their 
etrong pints, there wuz quavers put in there 
into them “ohs!” that never can be put in 
again by anybody—even Josiali lay motionless 


listcnin to cm in a kind ov aw«L Jest then we 
herd Thomas Jefferson spenkin out ov the 
winder over lied— 

“My mu8ikel young friend havn't u lan¬ 
guished enuff for one nite becaus if u have, 
father and mother and I bein kept awnk by 
other serennders tlie forepart ov the nite, will 
love to excuse you—will thank u for your 
labors in our belinff—and lovo to bid u good 
cvcnin; Tirznli bein fast asleep in tho other 
end ov the house. But dont let me hurry u 
Augustus—if u liaint languished enough—u 
keep rite on a longuishen—I hope I liaint 
hard linrted enuff to deny a young man and a 
miber, tho privilege ov languishiii.” 

I hurd a sound of footsteps on the grass under 
the winder, follercd seeminly umlaut an eon sly 
by the rnttlin ov tho Lord fence at tho ex¬ 
tremity ov the garden, judgin from tho sound 
he must have got over the ground at a rate 
: seldom equiled and never outdun. A button 
■ wux found under the winder in tho inornin— 

| bust off we suppose by tho impashionod boots 
| of a 2 ardent heart—and a 2 vehement pnro ov 
lungs exercised 2 much by tho boldness and 
variety ov the quavers durin tho Inst tunc— 
that button and a fu locks ov malta fur is all 
wo huv left to remind us ov our eufferins. 
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MY OPPOSITE N E I G II B 0 11. 


BY 0 A R 11 I K 

Tub spring was just coming in, when (ho 
house opposite, which lmd been vacant nil 
winter, found a tenant. The house was not 
exactly opposite, however, for it stood on n 
side street, and fronted, therefore, nt right 
angles to my hoarding-house. But the “second 
story back,” which I occupied, overlooked its 
garden, and that is the main point in iny story. 

I say “garden” advisedly, for, unlike most city 
houses, the house opposite had a deep yard be¬ 
hind it, part of which was shut off by a trcllis- 
work, and wns full of flower-beds; and my first 
knowlodge that the house was occupied nt last, 
was (he sight of a young lady, a very vision 
of beauty, who appeared, ono morning, in a 
charming, yet simplo costume, rako in hand, | 
to attend to tlicso very beds. 

I had always been passionately fond of 
flowers. I watched her, accordingly, with 
deep interest as, day by tiny, she directed a 
neighboring florist where to sot out new plants. 1 
Afterward, sho herself attended to tlio garden, 
watering the flowers, night and morning, hoe¬ 
ing the earth when necessary, and carefully 
snipping off the dead wood. 

Sho would havo boon beautiful in any dress, 
but in this pretty garden-costume sho looked | 
divino. Graceful and tall, womanly in all her | 
movements, I had never seen hoi* equal. At! 
the end of a week, I thought of nothing but my I 
opposite neighbor. At tlio end of a fortnight ! 
1 whb hopelessly in love. ! 

Somctimos, the notes of a piano were hcnTd ! 
from within the opposite house; and then aj 
voice rang out, so clastic, so sympathetic, so j 
thorouglfly cultivated, that 1 was ravished, j 
Now tlio songs were gay; now they were Bad; i 
but always tho voico was superb, tlio execution 
perfect. Several times an cldorly gentleman i 
came out into tho garden: her father, no doubt. 

I had often passed the house, but no naiuo 
wns on the door; so I did not, ns yet, oven 


t). n F. K 11 f. . 

know who my opposite neighbor wns. I did 
not like to mnko inquiries. But, at last, Mrs. 
Day* my landlady, Bn id, ono dny, at tho table, 
incidentally, that the nnmc of the people who 
had taken the opposite house wns Vaidcn, and 
that the young lady was the wife of tho elderly 
gentleman. 

You could have* knocked mo down with a 
feather when I heard this intelligence. But I 
rallied, nfter awhile, nnd asked, boldly, if Mrs. 
Day wns certain. “There is such a disparity 
in their ages,” I snid, “it Rcems impossible.” 
But she nUBwered very positively, ns landladies 
do, “that she had it from (lie best authority.” 

My dream wns broken. Once or twice after¬ 
ward, I saw my opposite neighbor at her gar¬ 
dening; but I always left my window when sho 
enmo out; nnd in a fortnight went out West, 
more to cure myself of this hopeless fancy, than 
bcenuBc I had anything to do in Chicago. Whon 
I came hack, in the fall, the opposite houso was 
closed, and my neighbor gone. 

That very afternoon, walking down Brond- 
wny, I met an old college chum, Torn Birdsell. 
“Why, bless ino!” he cried, “we haven’t met 
for years. I’m just going to Dclmonico’s to 
dine. Join me, nnd wc’U talk of old times, 
unless you’re married, nnd mu6t go homo to 
dinner. Not married, eh?” ho added, gnvly. 

“ Lucky follow! I’m not exactly mnrricd, but 
I’m engnged, nnd I want to make the most of 
iny liberty. So $omo along." 

“Alice is a charming girl,” he sijid, getting 
confidential na the dinner progressed. “I’m 
going there Hub evening, and, by-thc-by 1 why 
won’t you come, too, nnd give me your opinion^ 
of her? Lots of money, I can toll yon. It’s 
rather n romantio story: my engagement to 
her, I mean. Her father wna^an old chum of 
my father, just as you and, I arc, but they 
hadn’t met for years. In fact, Alice’s papa . 
had lived at the West, and only camo here last 
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spring, when ho rented a houso for six months, 
till he could look around and buy ono for him¬ 
self. The two old follows ran against each 
other accidentally in tho atreot, wore fright¬ 
fully glad, insisted on Alico and I meeting, 
and finally, planned a match between us. My 
charmer was a littlo distant, at first; but she’s 
coming round now; and though tho wedding- 
day isn’t fixed, tho marringo is to como off, tho 
old folk s^r, somo time next spring.” 

“And do you lovo her?” 

“ Oh I enough for all practical purposes. 
Sho’s lady-like, and cultivated, and pretty, 
and all that, and has lots of tin. It would bo 
a pity to disappoint the old people, oh?” 

“But you haven’t told mo her namo?” 

“Alico Vaidcn. But, bless me, old fellow! 
what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, or only a sudden cramp.” 

“I forgot to show you hor picture,” ho said. 
“Horo it is, a very good one, too, though I 
must sny it flatters her slightly; all porcelain 
pictures do.” 

I knew before I took tho mininturo. in my 
hand that it was my opposite neighbor’s. And 
I had thought her married—oh, how blind! I 
turned asido, as if to throw tho light moro 
directly upon tho picturo; no ono must sco ino 
whilo I looked upon her. How I had loved 
her I never knew till now. 

It was sho, looking upon mo with calm, soft 
oyes—eyes that might havo boon.my heaven! 

“ Well, it’s seven o’clock, and I am to bo thero 
at eight. It is pretty far up, and wo had bettor 
bo going. No excuses. Como along,” ho said, 
as I drew back. 

I nllowed myself to bo lod away. 

Wo reached tho place, an elegant mansion, 
and were ushered into tho drawing-room. 

“ I’m very glad to meet you, my dear, young 
friend,” said Mr, Vaidcn, on my being intro¬ 
duced to him. “ I like your face, sir; and, by- 
thc-way, it looks familiar. Still, I novor heard 
your namo before, I think.” 

Alico soon inado hor appearance. Stately 
and star-liko sho glided .in, greeting her be¬ 
trothed with a careless gracofthat seemed moro 
like friendship than lovo. 

I was introduced. As sho gave mo hor hand 
n crimson flush shot over her face. 

“I thought you wero olono,” sho said, turn¬ 
ing to Tom; “but your friend is very welcome.” 

Tom was evidently vory proud of her. Ho 
was himself handsome, but superficial and 
selfish. I felt fnat, though sho might admire 
him for a time, such a woman ns Alico Vaidcn 
oould never bo happy as his wifo. 


“Hal, you are so fond of music, you must 
hear Miss Alico sing,” Tom said, directly. 

Ho led her to tho piano, and motioning tno 
: to a seat near hor, returned to resume his con¬ 
versation with Mr. Vaidcn. 

“Sing whatever you liko best, plcnso,” I 
said, as she turned to ask mo as to my favorite. 

' “My sister used to Bing to mo beforo sho was 
! married; but of lato I know but littlo of home, 

| or homo songs.” 

! Softly sho swept hor whito fingors over tho 
| keys, and then broko into a song full of feeling. 

“I have henrd you sing it bofore, Miss Vai- 
den,” I Boid, quite forgetting myself, when she 
slopped. 

“All!” she said; and again hor faco flushed 
crimson. 

“This is not tho first time,” I went on, “I 
havo seen you, though you do not remember 
mo. Tho houso you occupied, last spring, was 
opposito my bonrding-plnco. I remember your 
face well, and your songs cheered many a 
lonely evening for mo.” 

“I have seen you at your window,” sho re- 
| plied, half shyly, in a soft, low voico, that made 
the blood quicken in my pulses, though why, I 
could hardly tell. 

“Sing something moro, ploaae,” I said, 
directly. 

Sho chose a simple ballad, a sad ono, and 
| her voico seemed liko tho wail of a broken 
heart. When sho had finished, sho suddenly 
rose, and said, 

“A 1*0 you fond of flowers? We havo somo very 
fine ones in bloom now. Tom,” sho added, 
“won’t you como into tho conservatory?” 

Tom rose, giving her his arm as ho did so. 
Mr. Vaidon and I followJtl. 

“Alico, dear,” said Tom, with an uncalled 
for show of affection, “givo mo a flower. A 
rose, say: I liko roses best.” 
f Alico broko somo rose-sprays hastily, and 
presented them to him. “You will not forget 
my friond?” ho said, patronizingly. 

Sho paused by a camclia, which was crowned 
with rich, whito blossoms, and plucking ono 
just opened, sho timidly«placed it in my hand. 

I understood hor. Sho bow my lovo for hor, 
and pitied me. I could not look up when I 
thanked her. Oh! cotild sho but know what I 
know—that tho lovo I would givo all I possessed 
to win was held so cheap by Tom. 

“ I am almost afraid I have offended papa 
Vaidcn,” said Tom, after wo left. “Tho old 
idiot has gono to dabbling in stocks, and it’s 
plain to bo scon that ho isn’t inBido the ring. 
It won’t tako vory long for him to lose all ho 
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has. But I'll nay no moro on the subject. Aro 
you going there on Tuesdny night?” 

“They naked me, but I have not yet decided.” 

“Go, by nil means,” ho answered, carelessly. 
“They seem to like you; and old Vaiden doesn’t 
take to every one.” 

Tuesday evening found mo at Mr. Yaiden’s. 

I had determined not to go; but I could not 
stay away. It was not a party, only an in¬ 
formal gathering, with music, dancing, nnd 
cheerful talk. 

It was exquisito plcnsuro to be near Alice, 
although I knew that she wns lost to me, nnd 
that I must crush out tho love I felt for her. 

“Como and see us often,” said Mr. Yniden, 
as I was leaving; “como at any nnd all times.” 

Hut I hesitated. I had noticed that Alico 
lmd shunned me all tho ovoning, nor did she 
now join in this invitation. I stammered 
something, nnd left, resolving never to enter j 
tho houso again. Tom wqb my friend; atlenst, 

I owed my introduction to him; and I would 
not be a traitor to him, oven if I could. Never 
to sco Alico again was tho honorable course. 

Threo days after I met Tom on the Btreet. 

“Well, old Yniden has dono it at last l” ho 
said, stopping»mo. “Lost ovory cent, just ns 
I knew ho W^uldl That sudden tumblo in 


had not, I am not so old but I could work for 
Alice.” 

“ And Alico, Miss Vaiden, how docs sho bear 
it?” I Btammored. 

“ Liko a horoino. But she has had moro than 
this to bear-” 

“I know it. Tho villain! May I—I won¬ 
der—Would it be asking too much,” I blurted 
out, desperately, “if I might sco hor?” 

“Of course, my denr boy,” ho Baid, but with 
Borne surprise. “Sho is in tho conservatory.” 

I flew to her side. She was sitting, listlessly 
dipping tho fingers of ono hand in tho water of 
tho fountain, while eho leaned her head pen¬ 
sively on the other. At tho sound of footsteps 
sho looked up, nnd rose in confusion, crimson¬ 
ing all over fnco and neck. 

“Alico, darling!” I cried, excitedly. “You 
oro freo now, nnd I can speak. I do not daro 
to hope. But I love you! Oh! give mo but a 
chnnco to show that I, at least, am honest and 
truo! Ever sinco I used to sco you gardening, 
over since I heard you sing, last spring, I havo 
loved you-” 

.Sho had sunk, breathless, into her scat again. 
Her bosom was heaving convulsively. Her face, 
one moment was pale, and then was dyed with 
blushes. All at once a great hopo leaped up in 


stocks yesterday did^it.” 

“And Alico?” I erihd, breathlessly. 

“Oh! Alico has juBt written mo a note, ask¬ 
ing to bo rcloascd from tho engagement, on 
account of her father’s failure. Which I did, 
of course,” ho continued, with a laugh. 

“Tho heartless scoundrel!” I muttered be¬ 
tween my teeth, as I turned on my heel and 
abruptly left him. 

An hour nftorward, I was at Mr. Yaiden’s. 
The old .gentleman clasped my hand eagerly. 

“ My dear boy, do you know-” ho began. 

“I know all,” I cried, interrupting him; “and 
I camo to soo if I could help you.” 

“No, I havo something loft; and oven if I 


my heart, and I stopped in my pnssionate, 
almost incoherent address. 

“Can it bo?” I said, seizing her hand, nnd 
speaking in a whiBper. “Oh, Alico! do not 
piny with mo. Is it possiblo you may learn to 
lovo me?” . + 

She returned the preesuro of my hand, ever 
so faintly, nnd murmured, ns her head fell on 
my arm, 

“I’m afraid I havo learned it niready.” 

And then I heard, in broken sentences, in 
answer to my eager questions, that she had 
long loved mo; but that when sho found out tho 


truth, sho was engaged to another, and honor 
kept her Bilent, as it had kept mo. 
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TUB MALT 

D Y FRANK I. K 

Not a Maltese dog, nor a Maltcso Bcarf, but 
n Maltese fan! I call it a Maltese fan, not be- 
causo I know of any peculiar kind of fan which 
owns Hint nnmo; but beenuso Charley Living- 
Eton bought (ho avticlo in Malta, that best 
abused of cities, ono day when wo were wait¬ 
ing for a steamer which saw fit to bo behind 
Iter time. An idle, pleasant, sunny day, which 
left the whole party with a different impression 
of Malta from the usual ono; for most people 
feel bound to talk against it, since Lord Byron j 
cursed it so heartily in rather Ititno verso. 

Charley Livingston bought tho fan, and gavo j 
it to Cora Van Brock, tho greatest coquctto j 
within half a dozen of the adjacent kingdoms, ; 
and bright enough to perform thoroughly tho j 
mission of n beauty and flirt—that of torment- j 
Hng to the verge of frenzy any unfortunate tnnlo 
who might fall within tho orbit of her fascina -1 
lions. 

That Charley was hard hit, wo all knew, and 
I think Cora herself was in deadly earnest, at: 
least for that day; for she put by her worldli- 
ncss and her chill common sense, and lived her 
idyl to its full, regardless of after pain for her¬ 
self or Him. 

TVe found tho fan in an old curiosity shop, 
kept by tho quaintest, most withered-looking 
Jew, with a heard like Mohammed, who spoko 
a polyglot of languages, and was so depre¬ 
catory and meek, that it was quite a pleasuro 
to bo cheated by him, ns each was in turn. Ho 
produced tho Ian from a sort of wooden casket, 
that might have been carved centuries ago by 
some fanciful monk, to hold his illuminated 
missal; for on ono side was depicted Jacob and 
his family in their chariots, probably on tho 
road to Egypt; on tho other side, tho Blessed 
Virgin, with tho angel holding beforo her tho 
bunch of lilies, whereby, according to tho an¬ 
cient legend, sho was warned of her approach¬ 
ing death. The ends had figures of saints in 
relief, and tho top was decorated with a figure 
of the wounded traveler, watched over by tho 
\ Good Samaritan. Tho carving really was won- 
*■ derful, and Livingston pounced upon tho box 
fit onco. It contained all sorts of odd curiosi¬ 
ties and ornaments; among them tho fan, which 
Charley bestowed on Miss Van Brock It was 
a marvelous bit of workmanship, of ebony, 
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carved so finely that it looked liko lace, tho 
sticks quaintly inlaid with coral and mother- 
of-pearl, ending in a twisted simko of coral, 
ami gems that served ns a bracelet. 

Ho gavo it to her, and I, bending over tho 
box, which they had called mo to examine, 
heard him whisper, 

“No matter wlmt comes after—if it wero 
possiblo that wo should bo separated for years 
—any time that you will carry the fan, I shnll 
know you remember this day, and wish me to 
remember it.” 

She was all woman at that moment. Seldom 
since that day, I think, has any mortal scon on 
Cora Van Brock’s faco tho expression which 
softened and elevated it then, 

“I shall never forget,'* sho answered; 

“never!” 

It struck mo Hint It was Hmo for me to bo 
discreet and move away; and I was doing it 
with my usual amiability, when it was ren¬ 
dered unnecessary by the approach of Corn’s 
old aunt, the Dragon, ns sho was familiarly 
called among her niece’s friends, though sho 
was happily unconscious of it, and wrote her¬ 
self, with great dignity, Mrs. Schuyler Do 
Lancy Vandcr Schoven, and was as woodenly 
obstinate an old woman as ever traced her 
lineage back to Amsterdam. 

Sho had fortunately been confined to her 
room all tho morning with a headache; sho 
said a nervous one; but ns I had seen her feed 
liko nn ogress at supper tho night before, I 
^grinned incredulity, and thereby caused her 
to hate me more heartily than ever, which was 
not necessary. Sho had come out of tho houso 
for a walk, with her maid and her pug dog, 
that was afflicted with a chronic snarl, and a 
stumpy tail liko a peg to lift him by, and lind 
scented us- out in tho old curiosity shop, and 
os soon ns she found what was going on in¬ 
sisted upon returning home. 

“I feel very unwell, Cora; very unwell,” 
said sho, with that reproachful severity elderly 
women so often exhibit when speaking of their 
ailments, os if they had been caused by tho 
person to whom tho complaint chances to bo 
made. 

“I wonder at your coming out then, aunt,” 
returned Miss Van Brock, with a cruel lack of 
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sympathy, for sho was in a mood to bo senti¬ 
mental and romantic, and did not wish to bo 
brought bnck to reality and common acnao by 
any old, crooked fairy of a godmothor. 

it I thought the air might do mo good,” snap¬ 
ped the dragon; “and I was tired of staying 
alone—I have been alone all day.” 

“Moat pcoplo liko it when they aro suffer¬ 
ing from dyspeptic headache,” said Charley, 
sweetly. 

“Never had anything of'tho sort in my life,” 
she snapped back; “never!” The Sdiuylera 
aro famous for sound stomachs; and the Do 
Limeys might bo made of oak.” 

“I don’t sec exactly how you could inherit 
tho peculiarity from them,” observed Corn, 
wickedly; for it was the old cat’s first husband 
who had been a Do Lnney—she had killed off 
two unfortunates; her laBt husband had died 
in a fit after three months of the martyrdom, 
and I always thought ho held his breath, choos¬ 
ing strangulation to a longer endurnneo of his 
mato’s companionship. 

“ I must say,” returned tho dragon, plain¬ 
tively, “1 think the ills and pnins of her nearest 
relative a very poor subject for a young girl to 
cxerciso her wit upon.” 

“Wo had bettor go bnck to tho hotel,” Bn id 
Cora, resignedly; for sho know that when her 
aunt tried tho plaintivo “dodge,” sho would bo 
utterly unendurable. 

At that stngo of tho quarrel, I sacrificed my¬ 
self: became a burnt-offering, so to spenk, on 
tho altar of friendship. I began to talk to tho j 
old woman about her family: sho would hold 
forth on that subject by tho hour. Finally, 
sho took my arm to walk back to tho inn, tho 
patient mnid and tho pug dog following; and I 
lost her tho way, and so harrowed up her soul 
generally, that when sho did reach tho house, 
sho had to go instantly to bed, and wo wero 
free from her for tho rest of tho ovoning. 

I think it was an evening to bo remembered 
by sovoral membors of the party—wo wero nino 
in all—but to nono had It so deep a meaning 
as to the pair whoso little story I sot out to tell 
you. What a moon that was wliioh shed its 
soft, white light over tho murmuring seal How 
tho voice of tho waves, and tho low whisper of 
tho wind, added to tho magic of tho sceno! 
What a dreamy, unsubstantial, enchanting time 
altogether! Ah I it was ono of thoso nights 
that coino to us occasionally, ns wo pass through 
our youth, something set apart entirely from 
tho past and tho future, complete in itself, and 
so beautiful, that, no matter what pain may 
follow in its wake, no after memories can 


ever dim its recollection, or make it less beau- 
tifull 

And sitting by the sea, Charley Livingston 
told Cora of his love; ond sho listened; warn¬ 
ing him sometimes that the hour was not real, 
but still listening, so softened and gentle, that 
ho could not bclicvo bIio meant to ho ruled by 
tho doctrines of cold, worldly wisdom, which 
sho occasionally remembered to revive for his 
benefit. 

Of course, I heard the story long after, word 
for word. There aro conversations which men 
never forget; years may pass, other loves ond 
other hates may come; but not a syllablo of 
speeches, forgotten in theso special colloquies, 
can be forgotten. 

Cora Van Brock ond her aunt had been wan¬ 
dering about Europo for n year. Tho Inst win¬ 
ter they had spent in Rome, tho spring in 
Florence; and tho old dragon had “assisted”', 
at sovcrnl marriages, wherein American girls 
gained titles ns long and romantic ns any you 
enn find in a sentimental novel. Sho was now 1 
beset with tho iden of buying ono for Cora; 
and Corn, though sho owned a host of good 
qualities, Jind been her pupil too many years 
not to have acquired any amount of false ideas 
and theories. 

She had gono through a couple of years of 
belle-hood in New York, and her heart had 
never onco been touched, and sho bad sagely 
decided that it never could bo seriously; and 
three years of rush and excitement had Worn 
out even tho freshness of feeling which mado 
cphemernl fancies possible to her. It was 
during tho Bpring, in Florence, that sho met 
Charloy Livingston for the first time. In spito 
of his Knickerbocker blood, ho knew little of 
America beyond tho recollections of his child¬ 
hood; his widowed mother having had, for tho 
last fifteen years, an idea that sho could not 
live out of Italy—not on account of her soul- 
yearnings, or any of the poetical reasons which' 
make young ladies sigh for that land of ro¬ 
mance—it was simply her stomach, and her 
bronchial tubes, and other physical unpleasant¬ 
nesses, which influenced her. 

My Charles was only twenty-three. He con j 
i sidered that a vast age, and so did I at tho 
time. I havo seen causo sinco to alter my 
opinion somewhat; but no matter how long I 
havo had to do it in, I wish people would re¬ 
member that story-tellers aro like tho in¬ 
habitants of enchanted caBtles in fairy-tales, 
alwayB young. 

Charles had inherited (Vom his father ft 
handsomo face, and a good afcftV of sparkling 
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talent; but tho fortuno with which tho paternal 
began lifo had diminished greatly, though it 
was still a fair competency for a man accus¬ 
tomed to Continental lifo. 

Tho old dragon was so ongrossed by her 
dreams of titled grnndour for her nieco, and 
had such porfect faith in Cora’s working hand- 
in-hand with her to attain that desirablo ond, 
that she paid very littlo attention to what went 
on whoro Livingston was concerned. If ho 
ohoso, liko a silly moth, to scoroh his wings in 
tho Homo, that was solely his affair. I am 
not euro that Corn horaolf did not think bo at 
first. But Charloy was Buflioiontly superior to 
ordinary men to mako flirting with him rather 
dangerous work for any woman—and ao tho 
calculating young lady found it before sho was 
through. 

Sho had found it bo already, and meant to 
get away from his society; but one thing and 
anothor had proventod it; whether fate, or 
Master Charley’s management, I nni not quito 
oortain. This Mediterranean trip the olddragon 
had consented to, or rathor been ongor for, 
boenuso an old French marchioneas and hor 
nophow, hoir to a long title, a tumble-down 
ohateau, and a great many debts, wero to bo 
of tho party. But destiny was cruol to tho 
dragon. At tho last moment, after wo wore 
actually on tho steamer, news camo that tho 
elderly French lady was ill, and monsieur, her 
nephow, liko a dutiful young man, remained 
with her. I wondered if he would havo boon 
go attentive if tho little, dried-up inarquiso, 
with curls liko a poodle-dog, had been poor, 
instead of tho possessor of vory rcspcctablo 
rentes; but you seo, in thoso days, I was young, 
and thought it poetical to do tho misanthrope. 

But if tho small Frenchman was not of tho 
party, Charloy Livingston was, to tho dragon’s 
surprise; and I thought it a vory tidy bit of 
rotribution, that it chanced to bo Charloy him¬ 
self, who was tho bearer of tho courteous noto, 
the young marquis wrote. Ho announced him¬ 
self desole, abime, eto.; and tho bow with which 
Charloy placed tho scontod, coroneted billet in 
tho dragon’s claw, was ns pretty a high-comody 
point, as ono could wish to see. 

Tho poor dragon, however, had littlo loisuro 
even for rage, for she speedily becamo tho prey 
of sea-sickness—and a wretched old dragon 
she was. Hor state-room was noxt to mine, 
ond I could hear her groaning and gulping at 
nil hours of the night. 

And hore wo were at Malta; and Charloy 
Livingston arrived at tho culmination of his 
audacity, put all his devotion and love into 


pasaionato spoeoh, and modo Cora’s heart 
quiver, and hor reason fed what a silly crca- 
turo sho had boon, to play with fire, and burn 
her fingors so sovoroly. 

“It cannot bo, Charloy—you know it cannot; 
it is just madness, and thero is tho ond of it," 
sho said. 

“I don’t know it, Corn; you don’t believe it, 
oithcr. I am euro now that you caro for me!” 

“I ftm sure tlmt you aro vory importinent.” 

“Don’t play with me, Cora; it is too late for 
tlml! This pleasant trip is over, wo lmvo to 
separato now, for I am obliged to go back to 
America, for a time.” 

“I am suro tho yoyago will do you a world 
of good. What a pity you aro novor sea-sick!” 

Ho folt himself growing angry, but ho would 
not givo way to tho passion, lest ho should loso 
tho littlo advantage ho had gained. 

“I shall return as soou as possiblo,” ho con¬ 
tinued. 

“You ought, on your mother’s account,” 
bIio nnswored. 

“And I want you to say that you will bo glad 
to sco mo.” 

“Of courao I shall—if wo happon to moot.” 

“Happen to meet?” ho ropcated. 

“That was what I said; ploaso, don't ropeat 
my words, they aro not prcciao enough for mo 
to wish to hoar them twice.” 

I havo no doubt sho suffered in acting tho 
part sho was forcing horself to act; but that 
only mado her moro cruel and hard. She 
meant to end matters hero. Sho saw already 
tho dunger thoro was from hor own weakness, 
and sho was determined that hor heart should 
not bo tho means of making hor false to her 
worldly theories. 

“Of course, we shall meet,” ho added; “you 
know that I will como to you, at onco.” 

“It is not a matter of course at all; you will 
hurry on to Italy to sco your mother; and I 
certainly havo no intention of burying myself, 
for anothor winter, in any of thoso modorn 
PompoiiB.” 

“Aro you trying to mako mo angry, Cora?” 

“What an idea I I am simply making a state¬ 
ment of facts—clearly as a prime minister 
could do.” 

Of courso, ho grow voxed, thon they quar¬ 
reled; and sho was sufficiently eoftened, for the 
moment, to givo him renowed hopo; thon hor 
work was all to do over again. Thoro con bo 
nothing original, or now, in a quarrol botwocn 
two lovors, from wlmtover causo arising; so I 
may sparo you furthor repetition of what they 
Baid. 
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But they parted then, Charles Livingston 
went away to Amorica, and Cora followed tho 
old dragon up to Paris, and spont tho winter 
there; and when spring came, they wont over 
to London. Livingston kept his word. Ho 
had sworn, that night, not to intrudo upon her, 
and, unless somc^nutual acquaintance chanced 
to utter Ins narno, Cora Van Brook nover heard 
it spoken, 

Boforo tho summer was ovor, tho dragon had 
won for her niece tho position sho coveted. 
Cora bccamo tho wifo of Sir Henry Daoro, Bart. 
“Only a baronet,” scornfully said tho relatives 
of young Yankees, who had wedded French 
marquises and German dukos. “Worth nil 
their trumpery titles put together,” pronounced 
tho dragon, and was triumphant. Sho paid 
down tho dowry, that was to bo Cora’s, accord¬ 
ing to her undo’s will, if sho married to plcaso 
hor aunt—seventy thousand pounds. I reckon 
this amount in English money, beenuBO that 
was what Sir Henry Daore, Bart., did. • 

Tho dragon only lived three months after 
that happy wedding morning: her earthly 
work was done; and sho departed to hor own 
placo, as each of us shall in turn, wherever it 
may bo. Tho chief consolation sho found in 
hor illness, during which sho suffered groat 
pain, was to look at Cora’s visiting-cards, with 
Lady Daoro engraved thereupon, and to sort 
tho ornaments of her dressing-enso, decorated 
with tho baronet’s crest. I believo Cora was 
vory good to her, and very attentive; and 
though her troubles had alroady bogun, sho 
kopt thorn to herself; and tho old woman died 
in poaco. Hor mind wandered during her last 
hours; sho scorned to think herself ono of tho 
doad-and-gono Lady Daeres, and was par¬ 
ticular about having tho family coat-of-nrms 
emblazoned on hor coffin, and her winding- 
sheot, too. 

“There’s no knowing,” said tho old woman 
frowning and moaning, “how far thoso modern 
enormities may extend, and I want to bo pre¬ 
pared.” 

Then she rovived for alittlo, and complainod 
of being slowly driven out into tho cold and 
dark. Though sho recognized tho pooplo about 
her, she could not freo herself from that delu¬ 
sion, and begged them piteously not to lot hor 
bo forced away. 

“Hold mo fast!” she said, over and over, to 
Cora; “hold me fastt I can’t go thero! I 
won’t go there!” 

“You aro safe horo, on tho bed,” Cora 
would answer. “Soe, I am holding your hand.” 

“ Yes, yeB; but thero's something behind tho 


curtains, pushing mo away. 1 can’t seo them, 
but thoy’ro there! Thero’s a dark road—ohl 
how narrow it is, and so cold—so cold! I’m 
freezing, Cora, I’m freozing!” 

Her voico grow fainter, her struggles ceased; 
but still Bhe murmured brokenly about tho dark 
and tho narrow way, “so cold—oh, so cold!” 
Tho voico was Bitent at last! Tho wrinkled 
form lay stretched upon tho bed, nover to movo 
again; and tho time was gono by when human 
tips had any right oven to speak of tho folllos 
and mistakes of her past lifo. As for the 
future, that was in God’s hands; and though 
her sins may appear abhorrent to your naturo 
and mine, it does not follow that thoy were any 
worso than ours. Bury hor. Lot hor rest! 

Sir Ilonry Daoro was away from homp when 
Mrs. Vander Schovcn died. Ho was in PariB, 
where, indeed, tho baronet saw fit to make his 
residence altogether; end Cora learned that 
England was not likely to bo a pleasant rest¬ 
ing-place for him, at any time to como. She 1 
learned a good many other things in regard to 
him; sho saw for herself that ho was utterly 
brutal and dograded; and after tho first few 
wcoks of marriage, he did not oven make the 
pretence of conoealing his vices from her. Cer¬ 
tain dubious transactions on tho turf had 
stamped his reputation indelibly, as far as 
England was concerned; and when ho and 
Cora chanced, ono day, to meet a noble kins¬ 
man of his, tho noblo kinsman passod the 
baronet without so much as a sign of saluta¬ 
tion. 

Four years passed. I waB in Berlin, and 
found Lady Dacro living thero. Sho had been 
a widow nearly two ycarB. I learnod from 
thoso familiar with tho history of her married 
lifo, that it would bo difficult to imagine a 
worso purgatory than that sho had endured, 
whilo it lasted. Thero was no outrage which 
sho escaped, scarcoly any conceivable shame 
that was spared hor. But, at last, tho baronet 
died. Lady Daore had her title, and a vory 
small income from somo Amorioan proporty, 
which sho inherited too short a timo before 
her husband’s death for him to wasto it. She 
could manago to livo in tolerable comfort there, 
on her narrow means, and was freo now to 
enjoy tho lifo she had chosen for hcrsolf, if 
any faculty of enjoyment was loft. 

Sho was twenty-four years old at this time, 
and handsomo still, though she looked older 
than her ago, and all tho youth and animation 
had gone out of hor face. A relativo of her 
husbnnd’a was ambassador there, and was vory 
kind to her; so that sho had society, if she 
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wished it; but with neither fortuno, nor spirits 
to muko it particularly agreeable, to a woman 
of her disposition at least. 

I saw her often, and wo became quite confi¬ 
dential; and it was I who told her the news 
that cnino across seas, concerning Chnrlcy 
Livingston. Charley hnd never been book to 
Europo. His mother had died suddenly, and 
ho had sonsibly gone into business, and in 
somo of tho mysterious ways in which Now 
Yorkers do such things, had grown rich. I 
heard this, for ho used to write to mo at times. 

I knew ho had not forgotten his old love, or its 
pain, either. Hut, for a year pirnt, I had been 
in tho East, and had gained no tidings of him. 
Soon after I got to Berlin, I saw, in a news¬ 
paper, that ho accepted a diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment to tho Prussian court, und was coming 
over at once. 

I told Lady Dncro. Slio received tho nows 
very quietly, having reached that stago of ele¬ 
gant breeding, which, I am informed, is tho 
highest mortal can attain, where nothing 
stnrtles ono into plcnsuro or surprise. But 
under oil her fino manners, Lady Caere was 
moved, and I saw it. From that day she used 
to talk to mo about tho past. She spoke 
frankly of her mistakes and her weakness; j 
her whole face changed; life came back to her j 
faco, and her eyes grew softened; and I knew j 
that sho was living over tho old dream, and i 
nourishing a new hope for tho future, which : 
had looked so cold and dead. 

I waited and wondered. It did look like 
Fate’s work, bringinglthoso two together, after 
a separation that hnd been worse than the part¬ 
ings death makes. How would Charley act? I 
could form no theory whatever. Whether ho 
loved her sufficiently to forgivo the wrong she 
had dono him and overlook it; whether ho 
would bo hard and unforgiving, I could not 
decido. But I was confident that, in her own 
mind, Lady Dacrc hnd no doubt. She believed 
tlmt, whatever his anger or* resentment hnd 
been, her old power over him would easily be 
restored, when ho was once jnoro brought 
within tho spell of her inlhicnec. I thought 
it quito possible, but could come to no decision. 

Somo weeks after, I was a a reception 
given by an American, and Lady Dncro wns 
there. As I entered, and was making my best 
bow to my hostess, the latter whispered, 

“Charles Livingston arrived this afternoon. 
My husband made him promiso to como to¬ 
night. So unfortunato that Lady Diicro is 
hero!" 

Sho evidently had more to any, but I was in 


too great a hurry to wait for it. I rushed off 
to Lady Dacre and told her the news, thinking 
it a little malicious of our hostess not to lmve 
warned her, ns sho know tho wholo Btory as 
well ns I did. But when I renohed her side, 

I knew, without speaking a word, that Lady 
Dacre lmd learned who was expected. 

Sho was looking very handsome, that night, 
plainly dressed in white, and in her hand she 
carried tho fan Chnrloy Livingston had given 
her, years before, in Malta. 

She said, almost immediately, 

“Did you kuowlio was in Berlin—ts coming 
here?" 

“Mrs. Lorsing has just told me," I an¬ 
swered. 

“She has said nothing to me. My maid saw 
him in the street, ns ho was talking to Lorsing, 
and heard him promiso to come." 

I remembered tho words which had passed 
bctwcon the pair, when that fan wns given and 
accepted; but Lady Dnoro did not know that I 
hnd heard them, so sho fluttered it slowly in 
my face, with beautiful unconsciousness. She 
kept mo by hor, trying to talk, so to appear as 
usunl. 

X did my littlo best, but it was bard work for 
both; and I could see hor eyes turning con¬ 
stantly toward the outor-Bnloon, whoro Mrs. 
Lorsing wns receiving her guests. 

For a tiino there was a crowd in tho door¬ 
way, and wo could not sco who entered: it 
divided, and I behold Chnrloy Livingston mak¬ 
ing his way through it. Ho wns older, and 
altered, ns was natural; but handsomer than 
over; the snmo Charley still, that wns evident. 
|I quite forgot my good-breeding, and started 
j forward with nn nudiblo exclamation. Ho saw 
; mo, nnd rushed up. “Another old friend here," 
I said. He turned, nnd saw Lady Dacre. Sho 
wns leaning hack in her chair, perfcotly quiet, 
but very pnle: in her beautiful hand slowly 
fluttered tho Maltese fan. I would have let 
Charley go up alone, but ho kopt my hand fast 
in his arm, ami we walked toward her. Another 
instant nnd ho was bowing over tho slender 
fingers sho extended to him, with no expression 
in his faco but that of oxtremo plcasuro nnd 
friendliness. 

“This is like old times," ho said, “meeting 
you two hero; nnd to think I didn’t know either 
of you were in this part of tho world.” 

“Didn’t know it ?’* I repeated. I had thought, 
from tho first, that ho had nccoptcd the position 
because ho know Lady Dacre lived there; I 
know sho had thought so, too. 

“No,” ho answered; “but it is a great, great 
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pleasure to mo, Lady l)acro. I am suro you j 
know Unit." 

In ppite of her training nml her fine manners, 
the color came into Lady 1)Acre's chocks, and 
her eyes sunk almost timidly under his. I 
began to think that I had better got out of the 
way, when Charley added, 

“I must bring my wife and present her 
to you; sho feels as if sho knew you both 
u heady.” 

“Your wife?” This from me, in a thrill 
tenor, several octaves too high for true ele¬ 
gance. 

Lady Dacre sat silent; but tho hand, Hint 
held tho fluttering fun, dropped slowly into 
her lap. 

“Yes,” continued unconscious Chnrlcy, “I 
was married just before I sailed. Wait till I 
bring my wife—I'll tell you all ubout it then." 

Ho started off. I stood silent. Lady Dacre 
did not speak cithor. The hand that held tho 
Maltese fan shook slightly. I heard the inlaid 
sticks creak ominously under tho pressure of 
her fingers. I wanted to say something, to 
get away, but I could do nothing. 

Hack Charley came. Leaning on his arm 
was a pretty, bright, sensible-looking girl, 
exquisitely dressed, and Charley presented her 
to Lady Dacro ns his wife. I was named in 
turn; and thus wo four stood, fnco to face, in 
one of those odd ohnnccs of life that make such 
pretty points in novels, and such telling tab¬ 
leaux on tho stage, but are so very uncom¬ 
fortable to live through. 

While I was conscious of looking more liko 
a christianized ohimpanzeo than anything else, 


I saw Lady Dacro draw tho pretty bride down 
to the sofa, heard her say charming things in 
a charming way, and with an nir of interest, 
faithful to her elegant manners and her woman's 
tact to the last. 

Charley began to talk to mo. In the midst 
of his happy rattle—and that he was happy it 
needed only one look in his faco to be certain— 
J heard his wife say, 

“Oh, Lady Dacre 1 you havo brbkon your 
pretty fan!” 

Charley turned. Ho had not noticed or ro- 
membered the fan, when ho was first talking 
to her; he did not seo it now, for Lady Dacrei 
with one quick movement, broke tho slender 
chain which hound it to her wrist, and hid tho 
broken toy in the folds of her dress. 

“It is no matter,” sho said; “an old thing 
my mnid gave mo without my noticing.” 

Sho rose from her Beat, held tho brido’a 
hands, nnd added, 

“Now I must run away. I nm engaged at 
my cousin’s, Lord Ponsonby. I would look in 
here for a moment, becauso I was told that I 
should meet my old friend, Mr. Livingston. I 
hope I havo met a new one, too, in his wife.” 

A few pretty words from tho happy young 
bride, a cordial confirmation from Charley, 
then Lady Dacre took my arm, and I led her 
away down tho crowded saloons. 

Certainly, no great actre.s over performed 
her most telling part more effectively than she. 
But, oven in my thoughts, I respected her prido 
| too much to presume to pity her. Whatever 
j her pain was, sho could bear it, I knew, if bUo 
1 believed hor secret safe and unsuspected. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ Rosamond 1” Ami whispering tho name, 
Walton Pcrcivnl laid his hand upon his cousin's 
arm and bent toward her, trying to determine, 
in the dim light, whether her faco was hidden 
from him in sport, or fright, or whether this 
were, indeed, herself. Tho human touch, tho 
human voice, aroused tho girl from tho panic- 
fit into which sho had fallen, and suddenly 
clinging to her cousin’s arm, sho whispered, 

“ Oh, Walton! I have seen-" 

“ What? In God’s name!" ho cried, infected 
by her terror, “not tho lady who looks like 
you ?" 

. “No—and I nover saw any ono that looked 
like him—but I am sure ho was not liko ono 
of us.’* 

“Tho man who looked out of the third-story 
window this morning," said Walton, thought¬ 
fully, to himself, partially recovering his.self- 
control. 

“Let us go and Bit down in tho window," 
said Rosamond, faltcringly, “I feel a little 
faint." 

“ Lean upon my nrm! Poor ohild! it is too 
much for you, and I ought not to have asked 
it; but I thought it must bo you for whom tho 
appearance, so like you, was intended, and 
I fancied you very strong and bravo in such 
matters." 

“So I am, or so I will be," said Rosamond, 
recovering herself with an effort; and without j 
aid she walked along tho gallery to tho stairs, 
And descended to tho oriel-window, followed 
by Walton, who seated himself at a little dis¬ 
tance. 

At tho samo moment tho low sound of a key 
turning in tho lock was heard, and tho door of 
tho housekeeper’s room swung softly open, and 
Mrs. Nanoy appeared upon tho threshold, Btoop- 
ing a littlo forward, and eagerly scanning tho 
corridor and galleries, while the dim light from 
within the room threw forward herwierd figure, 
and extraordinary head, with an effect scarcely 
less startling than that of tho supernatural ap¬ 
pearances which had preceded it. 

“She has heard our footsteps, or voices, and 
is looking for them," softly whispered Walton 
in Rosamond’s ear: but. cautious as was tho 


whisper, it seemed to reaoh tho ears of the old 
woman, wlio immediately advanced down the 
gallery toward tho stair-case. 

“Sho will find us here—and what will sho 
think?" said Rosamond to hcrsolf. But sud¬ 
denly botween her eyes and tho figuro of tho 
old woman, creeping Btcalthily down tho gal¬ 
lery, appeared two other figures, standing nt 
tho head of tho stairs for n moment, and then 
moving slowly toward tho bousokcepor, who, 
seeing thorn, stopped short, and olonching both 
her fists, shook them in angry defianco toward 
tho figures, who steadily advanced until, almost 
reaching her, tho woman paused, and tho man, 
holding up bis right hand with a gesture of 
menace nnd command, strode ono step nearer, 
as if about to touch the old woman, who, with¬ 
standing him no longer, retreated step by step 
backward, closely followed by her strange pur¬ 
suer, until gaining her own room, sho rushed 
into it, and closed and looked tho door. Then 
tho male figuro rejoining his companion, tho 
two retraoed their Btops, glided along tho gal¬ 
lery, and down tho stairs, until reaching tho 
level of the recessed window, whoro tho cousins 
sat, they paused, nnd fixed their mournful and 
wistful oyes upon them. 

Rosamond, creeping closor to her cousin’s 
aide, clung to his arm, and from that shelter 
examined, with shrinking curiosity, tho ap- 
pcaranco of tho woman whom Walton had 
thought to resemble her so closely; and as sho 
did so, found herself oppressed with tho snmo 
sort of incredulous horror ono might feel in 
suddenly encountering himself faco to face— 
a horror ascribed by tho Germans to their 
cfoppel-gangm , or persons afflicted with a second 
visiblo Bolf, who accompanies or meets them at 
every turn, until tho sufferer sinks at last be¬ 
neath tho unnatural life forced upon him. 

Thus, in a measure, felt Rosamond Thorne, 
in scrutinizing a figuro, a faco so precisely her 
own, that it seemed to her as if tho wasting 
and consuming sorrow, the terrible longing 
nnd questioning of that face must bIbo bo hers; 
and as sho looked lior heart sunk within her, 
with a sense of desolation suoh as never beforo 
had fallen upon her happy life. From this, 
her own most woeful image, Rosamond looked 
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nt tho malo figure, whoso stern, dark eyes wcro 
bent upon her own with an expression of min¬ 
gled entreaty and command, ho intenao as to 
acquiro an actually fearful power. Beneath 
that gaio Rosamond's eyes fell, and shrinking 
nearer to her cousin, slio whispered, 

“What is it they want? They aro trying to 
ask something of us,” 

Walton did not reply; but, ns if in answer to 
her question, tho spectral Rosamond extended 
her clasped hands, with an imploring gesture; 
and then both figures turned and glided up tho 
stairs, tho man waving his hand, as if sum¬ 
moning thorn to follow. 

“Lotus go!” whispered Walton; and firmly 
clasping his hand, Rosamond Buffered him to 
lead her up tho stairs, and along tho gallery, 
down which tho spectres wcro gliding with 
tho peculiar movement they always exhibited. 
At tho entrance of the side corridor tho figures 
paused, ps if to make sure that they wero fol- j 
lowed, and then turned down it. Walton Per-1 
oival and Rosamond quickened their footsteps, J 
and reaching the corridor a moment later, saw ! 
tho two standing at tho remoto end of tho pas- j 
sago, beside tho baize-door. 

“ This is just th s way she led me, last night,” 
whispered Pcrcival; but Rosamond could not 
reply, and they passed quickly down tho cor- | 
ridor. Arrived nt tho door, they missed their 
guides, but found them upon tho other side, 
where they stood hand-in-liand, their wistful 
eyes turned upon tho young people for a mo¬ 
ment, then moved slowly toward tho corner of 
tho chamber, from which descended tho stairs 
mentioned as conducting to tho kitchen and 
offices, and there disappeared, how neither of 
tho spectators could dotormine. 

“They aro gone,” whispered Roso, with a 
gasp of relief, ns tho faint luminous aureola 
enveloping tho two figures faded slowly away. 

“ Yes—but where, or how? I cannot under¬ 
stand this nt all!” ho exclaimed. “I do not be¬ 
lieve in supernatural appearances, yet what 
else aro they? What havo wo seen, Rose?” 

“Spirits of tho departed,” said Rosamond, 
in a whisper of awoj “and they have work for 
mo to do—for mo especially. They havo como 
to call mo to do it. But, oh, Walton 1 how can 
I connect mysolf with phantoms? How can I 
understand, or how can I enduro to sco and 
meet them?” And Rosamond, dinging closer 
to her cousin’s arm, suffered him to lead her 
back into tho corridor, almost without con¬ 
sciousness of what she was about. At tho door 
of her chamber Walton paused, and holding 
her hand in his, said kindly, 


41 1 cannot answer these questions now, dear; 
but they shall bo answered sooner or later. I 
havo a theory, but I cannot keep you hero 
longer. Go and get somo rest, and to-morrow 
we will speak of it, again.” 

44 Good-night, then, Walton.” 

“Good-night, dear child.” 

And with a cordial pressure of tho hand, 
they parted, she creeping as softly as possible 
into her own room and quiotly undressing her¬ 
self; while Delia, watching her from beneath 
her almost closed eyclidB, Baid to hersolf, over 
and over, 44 She lias been to meet Walton l Sho 
hns been to meet Walton!” 

But when Rosamond, softly lying down bc- 
sido her, said, “Delia!” tho dnrk-fringed eye¬ 
lids closed tightly, and tho watcher became, 
to all appearance, a profound eleepor, so that 
Rosamond, after a moment’s scrutiny, laid her 
innocent head upon its pillow, with a sigh of 
relief, and thanked heaven thnt sho was once 
more in safety. Five minutes nioro, and sho 
was sound asleep; and then it was Delia’s turn 
to quietly rise, and with whito, naked feet, and 
flowing, ghost-liko draperies, to pace tho cham¬ 
ber up and down through tho faint starlight, 
and tho heavy shadow, until far in tho cast 
broke tho first gray of dawn. 

Walton, meanwhile, having seen Rosamond 
in safety, went to his own room, and procured 
a light, and a stout hunting-knife, with a short, 
double-edged blade. He was about to put his 
theory to the tost. Returning to tho unfinished 
chamber, ho softly closed the door, and hold¬ 
ing the lamp above Ills head, deliberately sur¬ 
veyed tho wholo place, but especially tho 
corner whero tho two apparently spectral 
figures had disappeared. 

“That is rather an odd arrangement,” re¬ 
marked ho, aloud, as ho noted the construction 
of tho stnir-ense occupying this corner: and, 
to tell the truth, it tea* a very odd arrange¬ 
ment. Tho stnirB descended from about the 
middle of tho sido of tho chamber, and ran 
toward the body of tho house, tho unfinished 
room being tho first in a wing added to this 
sido of tho main building. Standing at tho 
top of tho stair-case, Walton perceived that tho 
ceiling was carried down in a lino parallel to 
that of tho stairs, arguing another stair-caso 
above, ascending to tho third story; and yet, 
in tho room whore ho stood, a smooth wall, 
j built of lath and plaster, oxtonded along tho 
| sido of tho stair : case quite back of tho parti- 
| tion-wall. This wall was hung, too, with an old- 
[ fashioned paper, and both had ovidently been 
I there for years, precisely as thoy now stood. 
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“The upper stnir-enao should start from this 
point, amt hero is nothing but a dead wall,” j 
said Poroival, impatiently, ns ho tapped tho 
wall with tho handle of his knife. To his 
horror, an answering tap replied to him from 
tho other side of tho wall. 

“ I will seo what it is, at any rate,” muttered 
tho young man; and with his knife, he care¬ 
fully detuchcd n small pieco of the plaster, and 
cut away a section of tho lath which appeared 
beneath. A hole, large enough to admit n hand 
holding a lamp, was soon carved out, and tho 
workman was carefully paring away somo 
rough projection?, preparatory to thrusting 
tho lamp through it, when his knife was sud¬ 
denly twisted from his hand, and fell with a 
loud clash to the floor within. Instinctively 
Poroival stooped and put his eyes to tho aper¬ 
ture, although ho could have soon nothing in 
tho darkness, even could ho have got Ids head 
through; but no sooner had Ids face arrived 
opposito tho breach, than a hand, armed 
with crooked, skclcton-liko fingers, was thrust 
through, and twining itself in his benrd, drag¬ 
ged him close to tho opening, and there held 
him for a moment. Furious with anger, Pcr- 
cival tore himself away. 

11 Infamous fiend! Why do you haunt mo in 
this manner!” ho cried. Hut only the shrill, 
elfish laughter, already described, replied to 
him. 

“ I will know what this means, before I sleep, 
if I rouse tho whole house for it,” persisted the 
young man; and passing ngain through tho 
baize-door to the side corridor, ho knocked per¬ 
emptorily at the door of old Nancy's chamber. 
Soinowlint to his surprise it was immediately 
opened by tho old woman, who appeared 
dressed, as usual, and holding n candle in 
her hand, whose upward light threw grotesque 
shadows over her impressivo face and wild, 
gray lmir. 

“What do you want, young man?” asked 
she, as soon ns the door was open, and without 
waiting for Percival to speak. 

“Who snatched my knife? Who mocked me 
with their insolent laughter? What is tho 
mystery of tliut hidden stnir-caso? Whnt arc 
those juggles of spectres, which glido about 
tho passages by day and night? If you know, 
answer me, here and now, or it shall ho tho 
worse for you!” passionately exclaimed Por- 
eival. 

Tho housekeeper fixed her stern, strange 
eyes upon his unwaveringly. 

“Young man," said she, “you have cither 
been dreaming, or drinking too much. There 


nro no spectres in this house. As to your 
knife, I suppose that was what I heard drop 
through the partition-wall, into the eloset of 
my chamber. I keep my petticoats and cast¬ 
off dresses in that closet, and to-morrow, if you 
nro still anxious to inspect them, I will show 
them to you. Meantime, I will advise you to 
go to bed and cool your brain.” 

CHAPTER X. 

Mistress Nancy’s advice, although not very 
palatable, was so exceedingly sensible, that 
Mr. Percival found himself constrained to ac¬ 
cept it; and when the door was closed and 
locked in Ins face, ho turned quietly away and 
sought his own. In entering it, ho cnrclessly 
stumbled over a chair; and Cnpt. Page, start¬ 
ing up nnd reaching for tho revolver lying upon 
the stand at his bed-head, shouted, 

“Who’s there?” 

“Only I—no hnrm done,” replied Percival, 
curtly; but tho old sailor was loo much accus¬ 
tomed to sudden nlarms to bo long in arousing 
himself, nnd rising upon his elbow, ho looked 
first nt his watch, and then at his room-mate. 

“Half-past otic, nnd you not undressed? 
What’s up? Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing, nothing nt nil,” replied Percival, 
in so reserved a manner that tho captain said 
no more, nnd was presently asleep again; but 
tho incident left an impression of annoyance 
upon PercivnPfl mind, destined to bo justified 
by later events. 

Tho next morning, Mrs. Nancy returned tho 
'hunting-knife to its owner, as he passed tho 
door of her chamber, with tho remnrk, 

“Hero is your knife, Mr. Percival, and when 
you wish to look into my closets again, I shall 
bo happy to show you through the door,” 

“Thank you, Miss Nancy; and I dnro say I 
may trouble you fo do so soon. Tliero nro 
various matters about this houso, which I 
intend to look into before I leave it.” 

“Yes, sir, yes! Youth is apt to be an inquir¬ 
ing season,” replied tho old woinnn, turning 
ngain into her own room; nnd Percival found 
himself unable to decide whether she was jeer¬ 
ing him, or speaking with tho quaint freedom of 
old age. 

Breakfast passed merrily, in spite of tho fact 
that every one of tho party, except alone aunt 
Matilda, had some secret anxiety, or suspicion, 
to make them thoughtful; for oven Cnpt. Page, 
remembering that ho had heard the sound of 
low voices in tho hall a few moments beforo 
PcrcivnPs entrance to tho chamber, could not 
but wonder which of the young ladles had 
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kapt llieir host company in his vigil, and what 
Cio occurrence betokened. 

The day passed without any remarkable 
event, and IufmboJ performed his share of the 
household duties undaunted by tho sights and 
rounds which had proved so terriblo to tho 
weaker nerves of Mademoiselles Susan ond 
Knty, After lea, tho whole party strolled 
among tho green lanes bordering the estate; 
and Walton, conscious that the two young 
ladies hud each good reason to expect his 
peculiar attention, exerted himself to bo im¬ 
partially polite and agreeable to both; and 
succeeded as well as could bo expected in so 
arduous nu undertaking. 

Capt. Page, meantime, escorted Miss Ma¬ 
tilda, and delicately angled after her opinion 
of her other two guests, and her wishes as to 
her nephew’s preferences. 

“Oh! of course, I like Rosamond best; and I 
should bo very glad if Walton should fancy 
her,” said Miss Matilda, frankly. 

“And do you think Miss Rosamond encour¬ 
ages liis attentions?'’ asked the crafty captain. 

“Encourage? Well, Rosnmond is not n girl 
to do much of that; but you can boo liow 
friendly she is with him.” 

“Yes, very friendly,” replied tho captain, 
abstractedly, and, to himself, added, “Some¬ 
thing more than friendly, if sho stays up until 
two o’clock in tho morning with him.” 

“Are you tired, young ladies? Will you 
have my arm, or my arms?” asked Walton, ns 
they came within sight of home, and tho girls 
began to droop a little. 

“Thank you,” murmured Delia, and ac¬ 
cepted tho arm, leaning upon it in the con¬ 
fidential, almost caressing manner, which somo 
women use and find so effective. 

“And you, Rosamond?” asked Pereiva). 

“No, thank you! I always thought it very 
selfish for tho second drowning man to insist 
upon clinging to the spar which the first finds no 
moro than sufficient,” said Rosamond, gayly; 
nnd swinging the little wulking-stick sho car¬ 
ried, sho tripped on in advanco. 

“I wish I were ns independent, both of pro¬ 
tection and of lovo ns Roso is,” sighed Delia. 
“Sho is sufficient unto herself always; but I 
tding so to thoso who are kind to mo, I some¬ 
times fear I becomo troublesome.” 

“Never to mo, Delia,” began Walton, bend¬ 
ing his own to meet the bewitching oyes up¬ 
raised to draw them; but, before the sentenoe 
could bo finished, Rosamond came flying back, 
her face white In the deepening twilight, aud 
her gray cycB dark with terror. 


“See, Walton! boo thcro!" oxcluimcd she, 
and pointed to tho house. 

Walton nnd Delia looked, and saw tho whole 
house brillinnlly illuminated, as if for a feto; 
light streaming ovon from the shuttered win¬ 
dows of tho third story; while through the 
uncovered half of one window nt the front, 
several figures could be seen passing mono¬ 
tonously backward and forward. 

“Pcoplo in the third story again!” exclaimed 
Percival, while Delia clung to his arm, mute 
with terror, and Rosamond looked blankly in 
bis face. 

“Hillo, Percival! what is that?” exclaimed 
Capi. Page, from the rear. “Who’s illumi¬ 
nating the old houso?” 

“That’s what nobody knows,” replied the 
young man, thoughtfully. “ And, in fuct, there’s 
a great deal that nobody knows about the 
place.” 

“Novcr mind, Wnlton, don’t talk about it 
nowl” cxclniincd Miss Matilda, who, ostrich- 
like, preferred anything to looking disagree- 
ablo matters straight in tho face. 

“Let us go and sco what it nil means,” said 
the captain. 

“Very well,” replied Walton; nnd tho party 
ngain moved forward, but inoro silently and 
moro rapidly thnn before. 

Tho light shono steadily, illuminating tho 
arcades of tho elm avenue, nnd showing each 
the pallid and wondering faces of his com¬ 
panions, until they arrived directly in front 
of tho Iioubo, when it suddenly died out, not 
gradually, but in one flush, leaving every¬ 
thing, by contrast, in far moro than its natural 
obscurity. The Indies paused, pnnic-Btricken, 
and huddled together about the gentlemen; but 
Peroival, with a parting word of encourage¬ 
ment, left them to the care of the captain, 
nnd rushing round the corner of the houso to 
tho side entrance, found Ichabod coolly smok¬ 
ing his pipe upon the steps. 

“Como in here, quick!” ordorod Percival, 
springing up tho stops. 

Tho man obeyed, without a word, following 
his master, who rushed through all the lower 
rooms of the house, and back to the door, be¬ 
fore ho $skcd, 

“Whore’s the old woman?” 

“In her chamber, sir. Just this minute I 
heard her shut a window,” replied Ichabod. 

“And nobody but you two in the houso?” 

“No, sir; nobody* that you can put a 
name to.” 

“And you have not had any lamps lighted in 
any part of tbo houso?” 
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“No, sir, not yet. I was waiting for you to 
get home. I’ll light 'em now.” 

“Do so.” And Percival slowly returned to 
his frionds, saying, 

“I can offer no explanation as yet. Let us 
go in.” 

The short remainder of the evening was 
passed in talking of everything but (ho sub¬ 
ject uppermost in evory inind, nnd that was by 
tacit consent avoided, except when Porcivnl 
said, quietly, to Rosamond, who sat by herself 
iu a window-scat, 

“l shall watch again to-night. Will you 
join me?” 

“It hardly seems worth while, unless I can 
do anything toward unraveling iho mystery. 

I am not afraid, but I do no good, and may be 
in your way.” 

“Resides, ‘it is so odd,* as you said before,” 
added Percival; and Rosamond colored rather 
resentfully. 

“I am suro you have no right to call mo 
prudish,” she began shy; but Percival, touch¬ 
ing her arfh, nodded toward Capt. Pago and 
Delia, who were slowly promenading tho tcr- 
racod-walk below tho windows, and wero at 
that moment within car-shot. 

“Novor mind, littlo cousin,” said Percival, 
when they had passed. “I was only laughing 
at you, and^I do not need you at nil to-night; 
or, if I think you can help me, I will let you 
know.” 

Delia and tho captain repassed tho window, 
he earnestly engaged in the narration of a 
sea-fight, she listening intently—but not to 
him. At this moment aunt Matilda, who had 
been for somo moments fidgeting about tho 
room with her chnmbcr-candlestick in her 
hand, approached tho window, and said, in a 
low voice, 

“Rosamond, I have been thinking- Do 

you suppose Delia would be afraid to sleep 
alone?” 

“I daro say not, cousin Matilda. Do you 
want mo to sleep with you?” asked Rosamond, 
blithely. 

“Yes, dear, if you would not object, nnd feel 
pretty sure that sho would not bo afraid. I 
should bo very glad to have you. I sometimes 
have neuralgia in tho night, nnd cannot sleep; 
and it is so much pleasanter to Iiavo somo ono 
with you.” 

“Don’t bo afraid, Rose,” Interposed Walton, 
laughing, “my aunt’s neuralgia will keep 
noithcr you or her awake to-night. Tho real 
trouble will be cured by your simple presenco.” 

“Nonsenao, Walton! Well, dear, X am going 


to Bpeak to Ichabod, and, porhnps, you will 
ask your sister. Then, when I return, should 
you liko to go up?” 

“Certainly, if you wish mo to,” replied Rose, 
who of all things detested early bod, but would 
have gone at sunset, if thereby sho could soothe, 
or comfort, somebody weaker than herself. So, 
whilo Miss Matilda wontto consult Ichnbodupon 
certain domestio points, Rosamond called Delia 
aside, nnd briefly inquired if she objected to 
slcoping alone, ns, if she did not, Miss Percival 
would like her company. 

“No, I nin not afraid. What is there to be 
afraid of? Why is Miss Percival afraid?” 
naked Delia, rather contemptuously. 

“Sho did not say that she was. Sho only 
nsked mo to sleep with her,” said Rosamond, 
coldly; and the girls separated in mutual dis¬ 
pleasure, Rosamond saying to herself, 

“I do not know what lias happened to Delia 
since wo ennio hero, to mako her so uimminblo 
and suspicious;” while through Delia’s mind 
passed the thought, “Sho courts tho oppor¬ 
tunity of another midnight promenade with her 
lover. I will bring her out in it, nnd show her 
beforo them all.” 

A few moments later (ho ladies retired, and 
soon after Capt. Pago followed their example. 
When ho was left alone, Walton, first opening 
both doors of Iho library, that ho might both 
see and hear what went on around him, estab¬ 
lished himself with a book and a stock of segars, 
determined to watch through tho night. 

The hours passed—eleven, twelve, one, struck, 
and nothing had broken the monotony of (ho 
watch. 

“I will lio down cn the sofa and rest a bit,” 
remarked Percival, to himself; nnd in fifteen 
minutes more ho was sound asleep. 

Two o’clock, nnd Delia Thorno, lying awake 
and listening jealously for any sounds answer¬ 
ing to her suspicions, heard voices nnd foot¬ 
steps, now near, now retreating. .Springing 
from her bod, she pushed back tho heavy 
masses of hair, nnd listened as acutely as only 
a jealous woman can listen. 

“What!” cxclnlmed she, nt last. “They aro 
overhead! All that prctenco of ghosts, nnd I 
know not what, was to frighten tho rest of us 
away! They meet each other then—they aro 
there now, I will surpriso them, nnd exposo 
her grts and wiles to the scorn of tho wholo 
house. Wait, Miss Rosamond; wait until I see 
how I enn come nt you best.” 

A moment sho stood wjtli clenched hands 
pressed upon her bosom, and fierce eyes wan¬ 
dering about thb room, whilo still overhead the 
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soft footsteps and broken voices told of the 
midnight rendezvous, 

“I havo it now!” exclaimed Delia, and going 
to tlic window, bIio softly raised it, and looked 
out and upward. 


CHAPTER XI. ‘ 

“Ca'n IT” asked Delia, of herself, examining 
(ho projections and architectural ornaments of 
tho bnlcony and bow-window over tho front 
door, which wero closo to tho window of tho 
chamber appropriated to Rosamond and hcr- 
solf. 

“Can I? Yes, I will!” muttered she, after 
a few motnpntg of anxious hesitation; and 
hastily throwing on a few clothes, and a pair 
of sofL slippers without heels, sho stepped 
boldly out upon tho window-ledge, from that 
to tho balustrade surrounding tho balcony of 
(ho bow-window, and then, clinging to tho 
pilaster besldo tho window, and availing her¬ 
self of its Inequalities as footholds, aided, too, 
by a great woodbine, whoso gnarled and 
twisted stem served almost tho purpose of ft 
ladder, Bho climbed upward tintil her head 
came upon ft lovcl with tho lower edgo of tho 
window of tho room above. 

Hero, howevor, all her aids failed her at 
once. Tho pilaster dwindled to a mcro orna¬ 
ment; tho woodbino grow so slender that it 
threatened to break beneath her weight; and 
it was only by grasping tho sill of tho window 
above, that she managed to draw herself so far 
up as to obtain a partial view of tho Interior. 

Rut, ns her eyes fastened upon this interior, 
fear, fatigue, shame, were forgotten and merged 
in nn absorbing interest. 

Tho room into which she looked was largo, 
but low, and evidently formed ono of a Buitc, 
for a door at elthor end stood open, and a 
light Bhono from within tho ono nt the left 
hand. Tho sides of this room wero lined with 
shelves crowded with books, and in tho midst 
stood a largo library-table, whoso litter of 
papers, writing-utensils, books and pamphlets, 
showed it to bo in constant use. Among them 
stood a shaded lamp, and btaido It, in a’study- 
ohair, with his back to the window, eat a man, 
his head leaning upon his hand in an nttltudo 
of eitbor doop thought, or dejection, perhaps 
both. 

“Walton Peroival! But I certainly heard 
voices as well as footsteps—whero is she?” 
asked tho spy, as her Btrained eyes wandered 
through tho room, whose denso shadows the 
vivid, but limited cirolo of light beneath the 
lamp failed to dissipate. 


Suddenly, and as if in answer to her demand, 
another figuro appeared at tho door of tho 
chamber to tho left; her graceful form clearly 
defined against tho dim light at her back, and 
tho rich abundance of her hair falling in glit¬ 
tering waves below her waist. A moment she 
Mood leaning against tho door-casing, her eyes 
fixed earnestly upon tho student in tho arm¬ 
chair; and then sho glided forward, until she 
stood closo besido him, and laid a hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“My lady Rosamond, and bold enough!” 
muttered Delia, her dark faco glowing with 
anger and jealousy, while her flaming ey.es 
scornfully ran over tho rich and peculiar drefjp 
worn by tho new-comer. 

“Rut why is sho dressed in that style?” 
mentally commented she. “Is it to nmnso 
herself and her lover, or arc they playing 
ghosts to frighten tho rest of us, and prevent 
our finding them out?" 

While asking herself these questions, tho 
unhappy girl ceased not listening and watch¬ 
ing with tho most nculo attention, always 
hoping to securo some proof of tho intrigue 
sho suspected, somo evidcnco by which sho 
might ruin tho sister-friend, who had through 
nil her life treated her with nothing but affec¬ 
tion and indulgcnco. Rut of all tho sayings 
of tho wiso men, none is truer than (lint “jeal¬ 
ousy is a consuming fire,” withering and blast¬ 
ing every noblo emotion of the human heart. 
For although the lovers appeared to talk in 
a low and confidential voice, not all Delia's 
efforts succeeded in catching a singlo word of 
their conversation; and sho could only judgo 
of its tenor by seeing that he whom flho called 
Walton Percivnl, was holding Rosamond’s 
linnds in his, and occasionally raising them 
to-his lips; whilo she, with drooping head, 
nnd fnco buried in her golden hair, sccnr l 
much distressed or confused, and only replied 
to him by monosyllables or gestures. 

Suddenly tho attention of tho spectator was 
attracted by a Blight movement of the door at 
tho further eido of tho room, the one opposite 
to that through which Rosamond had entered, 
and tho figuro and faoo of an old woman gra¬ 
dually became defined upon tho darkness—an 
old woman, whose straight, spare figure, whito 
hair, nnd pallid face, with Its dark nnd solemn 
i eyes, Delia had no difficulty in recognizing as 
thoso of tho housekeeper. 

! “Good!” muttered Bho. “Now I h # ave a 
| witnoBsl” 

| But tho two figures, beside tho table, sud- 
| donly rising, moved hand-in-hand toward the 
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Intruder, now ns if they had a right to resent, j 
thnn to fear hor presence; and she, drawing ; 
back as they advanced, all three disappeared 
Into tho darkness of the room beyond, the light; 
of tho lamp upon tho table seeming to follow 
and envelopo them, leaving the library in dark¬ 
ness. 

Delia, terrified nt this strango phenomenon, 
weary with her constrained and difficult posl- j 
tion, and anxious to return to her own room 
boforo her absence should bo discovered, com¬ 
menced her descent, but found it infinitely 
moro difficult than tho ascent, partly because 
hor eyes wero now of no service, and partly, 
also, because her muscles, cramped and strained 
by over-oxortion, refused to obey her will ns 
promptly ns before. At Inst, in attempting to 
step from tho stem of tho woodbine to tho rail¬ 
ing of tho balcony, her foot slipped, she fell 
forward, seized tho stick supporting tho win¬ 
dow of hor own room, and dragged it down, 
thus causing tho window to fall violently, and 
fasten with a spring, which Delia had failed to 
discover in opening it. Sho herself, bruised, 
breathless, and, moro than all, terrified lest 
tho noiso of her descent should nrouso tho 
house, landed upon tho balcony of tho bow- 
window, where she eat for a moment, pnnting 
and listening for sounds within tho house. 
Hieing at Inst, sho tried tho sashes of tho win¬ 
dow behind her, found them all fast, looked 
hopelessly over the bnlustrado to tho ground, 
full fifteen feet below, nnd then, reaching as 
far out ns sho could, niado a desperato attempt 
t6 raiso her own window. In so doing sho was 
attracted by a light within tho chamber, a 
faint nnd glimmering light, moro liko that of 
stars or moon thnn of a lamp, and yet artifi¬ 
cial, for tho night had grown black and stormy. 
Seating herself upon the balustrade, nnd cling¬ 
ing to tho open shutter, Delia leaned over and 
looked into tho room. 

To hor astonishment, sho Baw Rosamond, 
stilt in tho strango garb sho had worn during 
her visit to tho third story, standing beforo tho 
wardrobe, all whoso doors woro now wide open, 
nnd arranging with deliberate enro tho rich 
drosses nnd other garments that hung within. 
Over ono in particular sho seemed to linger 
fondly, and Delia, to her astonishment, recog¬ 
nized in its silken folds and peculiar brocaded 
figuro, tho fnc-similo of tho dress her sister at 
that moment wore. 

“This is whc.ro sho gets her masquerading 
costume; nnd pretending all tho while that sho 
could not open those doors without permis¬ 
sion,” thought Delia, angrily; and she was 


about to tap upon tho window for admission, 
when Rosamond, turning from tho dress, 
opened ono of a sot of drawers filling the 
center of tho wardrobo, nnd taking up a folded 
and scaled packet, turned it over and over, 
examined it sadly, nnd then, suddenly drop¬ 
ping it back into tho drawer, began to pace 
up and down tho room, wringing her hands, 
and weeping bitterly, while tho glittering 
wonder of her golden hnir fell like a mantle 
about hor, nnd tho rich folds of tho old bro- 
endo roho trailed after her in sheeny waves. 

Delia, moro and moro astonished, more and 
moro forced to believe that here was some- 
tiling beyond tho mere lorc-intriguo her jeal¬ 
ousy had first suggested, drew back to tho 
balcony and stood wrapt In wondering thought, 
when a noiso closo behind hor caused her to 
turn abruptly, nnd find tho figuro of a mnn 
attentively observing her through tho window 
at her hack. As sho turned, he seemed about 
to retreat, hut Delia, who had recognized Capt. 
Page, gesticulated eagerly to him to return 
and open tho window, which, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ho did. 

“Is it you, Miss Delia?” exclaimed ho, offer¬ 
ing his hand to help her into tho window, 

“Yes—can you bcliovo it?” asked Delia, 
sinking breathlessly upon a chair. 

“ Hardly; hut it is not for me to form, or, at 
least to express, an opinion upon a lady’s con¬ 
duct,” said tho captain, gravely. 

Delia hesitated. Should sho preservo silonco, 
and rotiro nt onco to her own room, sho could 
not doubt tho unfavorable impression that 
would remain upon the mind of this gontle- 
mnn, who, no longer young, preserved tlio tra¬ 
ditions in which ho hod been bred, regarding 
tho position and domennor of women. To ex¬ 
plain, was to saorifico Rosamond. To refueo 
to do so, was to sacrifice licrsolf. Delia soon 
resolved which was tho hotter course for her 
own interests. 

Sho roso nnd approached Capl. Pago, who had 
withdrawn a few steps toward his own room. 

“I cannot bear to liavo you think badly of 
me, whether you express tho opinion or not,” 
said she, humbly. “But, tell mo, is it wrong 
for mo to look nflcr my sister, as Rosamond 
allows mo to call her?” 

“No; surely that cannot ho called other than 
most nmlablo and laudablo conduct,” eerowo- 
; nioualy replied tho captain. 

| “ Well, that is what I have been doing; upon 

! my word it is. Capt. Pago, Hr. Percival is 
| your room-mate; toll mo, did you lcavo him 
! tborc when you camo to open this window?” 
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“ No, Miss Delia, I did not.” 

“Nor Iina lie bocn there to-night, lias lie?” 

“No; sinco you ask tho question, I must 
truthfully roply that he has not.” 

“And shall I tell you whero ho has been?” 

“No, Miss Delia; I havo no desire to ask. 
My friend’s secrets aro sacred from uiy inves¬ 
tigation.” 

“ But, for my own sake, I must ox pin in. You 
found mo in a very ambiguous situation, ami 
you must liston to my explanation. I liad 
reason to beliovo that Rosamond had left mo 
to go and meet Mr. Pcrcivnl. An hour ngo I 
heard their voices in tho rooms above—those 
rooms which Mr. Peroival has so often assured 
us wero inaccessible; reluctant to believe in such 
culpable imprudence, and knowing no other way 
to reach tho third story, I clambered out upon 
the railing of tho balcony, and gained a posi¬ 
tion whero I could look into one of tho upper 
windows. Capt. Pago, I saw Mr. Peroival and 
Rosamond Thorne with my own eyes; and I saw 
him kiss her hands, and sho leuucd upon his 
shoulder-” 

“ Miss Delia, I can consent to listen no longer,” 
interrupted Capt. Page, in much agitation. “I 
havo no sort of right to inquire into Miss 
Thorne's or Mr. Pcrcivnl's behavior; nor had I 
tho least claim to tho explanation of your own 
movements, which you havo kindly given mo. 
If I can bo of any Bcrvico to you, command mo; 
but I sincerely trust you will pardon me, when 
I say that I consider it dishonorable ill the 
highest degreo to play the spy and cayes-drop- 
per upon ono’s friends, either directly or at 
second-hand.” 

“Capt. Pago! Do you apply those names to 
mo?” demanded Delia. 

“ Madam, I never in my life was guilty of a 
quarrel with a lady, and I shall not begin to¬ 
night,” said tho captain, offering his arm to 
escort his antagonist to her own room;, but 
Delia scornfully rejecting it, walked away with¬ 
out another word; while Capt. I'nge, slowly and 
sadly pacing along tho gallery to his chamber, 
muttered, “Poor Rosamond 1 poor, foolish Rosa¬ 
mond 1” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Delia’s first movement upon entering her 
room, and finding it dark and deserted, was to 
procure a light, her next to exaraino tho seals 
over tho locks of tho wardrobe. They were 
perfect, and boro tho samo curious device which 
sho lmd nt first nolioed upon them—a monogram 
of tho letters AB, curiously interwoven and 
ornamented. 


“A. B.,” repeated Delia to herself. “That 
must stand for Ann Bertram, and tho seal iB, 
probably, somewhere in tho house. If I could 
only find it, or make one of bread, as I have 
heard of persons doing. I want to spe tho in- 
sido of that wardrobe; and if Rosamond opens 
it slyly, why should not I ? I will do it to-inor- 
row night, and I will sco what is in that sealed 
paper, too.” 

Revolving her purpose, Delia throw’ herself 
upon tho bed, and, spite of a disturbed mind 
and guilty conscience, slept Boon and soundly; 
for it h only when tho gilded newness of the 
fetters of vice is worn away, that they corrode 
and w-nato tho life and strength of him who few 
voluntarily assumed them. 

Tho next morning, at his usual hour of aris¬ 
ing, Walton Percivol presented himself in his 
apartment, which, as we havo said, was shared 
with Capt. Page. 

“Good-morning, Page,” ho said, yawning 
and rubbing his eyes. “Whero do you sup¬ 
pose I spent tho night?” 

“Don’t know, I'm sure,” briefly replied his 
friend. 

“On tho sofa, in tho library. I snt reading 
until a littlo after midnight, and then, feeling 
. tired, lay down upon tho sofa. The next thing 
I knew, (hero was Ichabod shaking mo by the 
shoulder, and tho sun shining in at tho win- 
; dow.” 

I “Indeed. That is rather remarkable,” com- 
; mented tho captain, in a tono of such undia- 
| guised contempt, (hat Pcrcivnl turned from hip 
j toilet operations to staro at him. 

! “ What do you mean, Pago? What is renarkr 

| ablo?” he asked, in undisguised surprise. 

“Your story.” 

; “Romnrkable? Why? Oh! I bco, you think 
;[ I WHS tipsy.” 

! “Oh.no!” 

“ What then ? What, in tho name of common 
sense, do you mean?” 

“It is not in tho least necessary for you to 
explain your movement* during the night, and 
I beg you will not attempt it, that is all.” 

Tho captain was leaving the room, after this 
curt speech, when Walton sprang before him to 
tho door, and set his back ngainBt it. 

“Capt. Page, will you bo so good as to ex¬ 
plain your meaning?” asked ho, very quietly. 

Thus adjured, tho elder man paused, drew 
himself up, fixed his stern oyea upon tho flushed 
and angry fnco of his junior, and said, 

“I mean that I already know so much of 
your nffnirs, although through no effort of my 
own, that it grieves me to tho heart to hear you 
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trying to deceive mo by ft fulso account of 
them. Let mo puss, I’crcival, and in an hour 
or two l will relievo you of my presence in this 
house.” 

“ Wlmt enn you ho talking about?” said Por- 
etval, in mingled astonishment and anger. 

The captain’s grizzled mustaoho curled in a 
scornful smile. 

“ Perhaps yon will understand me, when I 
say that I am awaro of your visit to tho third- 
story of this house, last night,” said he, con¬ 
temptuously. “And now, sir, lot mo pa83. 1 

wish to leave this room.” 

“Not until you hear mo, sir,” replied Fcr- 
eival, sternly. “For although your words arc 
utterly incomprehensible to me, your manner 
assures mo that you nro laboring under somo 
unfortunate delusion. Capt. Page, upon my 
word and honor ns a gentleman, I novor lmvo 
been in tho third-story of this house, cither last 
night, or at any other time.” 

“What, sir! Walton, I liavo known you from 
a boy; I knew and was the friend of your father 
before you, and I would rather have seen you 
in your grave, than have hoard thoso words 
from your lips; for, young man, you wero 
heard, seen, watched for many minutes, in a 
room of tho third-story of this house, and not 
only you but nnother, whom you nro rigid in 
attempting to shield; but not by ti lio, Percivnl; 
not by tho sacrilege of pledging your honor to 
a most dishonorable deception. Ilah! Let mo 
go. I Bay—l cannot breatho the air of this room 
a moment longer.” 

And grasping the young man by the shoulder, 
the stern, old warrior removed him from his 
path, and strodo out of tho room. 

Palo ns death, his teeth set, and his hands 
clenched, his mind filled with n whirl of angry 
emotions, Percivnl stood for a moment looking 
nftcr him; then rapidly finished liis toilet and 
followed him down stairs. 

Ho found the captain standing nt the open 
door, lending from tlio back of tho long hall 
into tho orchard. Going directly up to him, he 
said, in ft low voice, 

“Como with mo into tho garden, if you 
please.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sailor, with haughty 
courtesy, and without another word followed 
his host. When quito out of sight from the 
house, Percivnl paused, and turning to his 
friend, with ft face ns calm and stern ns his 
own, so id, 

“Cnpt. Pftge, I call upon you to explain, 
clearly and distinctly, tho Insinuations you 
made just now. I do not know what you mean, 


or who has boon filling your cars with lies; but 
this I do know, that you hayo no right what¬ 
ever to doubt my word, or to beticYo that I nm 
capnblo of fulsely pledging my honor to any 
stntemont wlmtover; and although I cannot say 
what is involved in your suspicion of my having 
boon in tho third-story of this house last night, 
or to whom you refer as my compnnion, I do 
again most solemnly declare, and if need bo 
swoar, that I lmvo never been in that part of 
this house; that I know of no means of getting 
there, if I wished to do so; and that I had no 
compnnion last night, neither seeing or hearing 
a human boing from tho time I parted with you 
nt oloven o’clock, until I met you again this 
morning in our chamber. Now, please to ex¬ 
plain yourself ns distinctly as I lmvo done.” 

Capt. Pago fixed his Btendy eyes upon thoso 
of tho young man, who met them unflinchingly. 
Then ho extended his hand, and slowly said, 

“I must believe you, Wnlton; and I beg pardon 
for having supposed it possiblo that you could 
lio; but this Is very strange—very strange, in¬ 
deed! nor, I nm sorry to say, enn I explain my¬ 
self, without implicating nnother person, which, 
of course, I will not do. Can you bo satisfied 
to let tho matter rest hero, Waltou?” 

“Ilnrdly; but, if you nro bound in honor not 
to exposo your informant, I Bupposo I must not 
urgo you. As you say, captain, this placo is 
filled with marvels, and this appears to bo tho 
most complicated of all. Wait until you hear 
my experiences since wo camo hero.” 

And in short, clear Sentences, Porcivnl gnvo 
tho details of thoso adventures through which 
wo have accompanied him, not omitting tho 
vigil which Hosamond Thorno had held with 
him, or tho romnrkablo likeness of tho fcninlo 
nppnrition to his cousin. In hearing thoso two 
latter circumstances, tho captain started, pulled 
at his gray mustache, and cast ono keen glanco 
into. Porcival’s unconscious face, but offered 
neither comment or question until ho had 
finished, then ho said, 

“Long ago, I was forced to believe that (hero 
nro matters in heaven and enrth deeper tlmn 
my philosophy; and although credulity is n sign 
of weakness, a pig-headed incredulity is no 
sign of strength; so let us accopt tho theory 
that thcro nro other than physical manifesta¬ 
tions of Ilfo in this house, and go to work in 
accordance with that theory. According to you, 
theso manifestations principally resolvo them¬ 
selves into the apparitions of ft young woman, 
n man, nnd an old woman; tho two first of whom 
appear anxious to convey spme intelligence, or 
effect somo object; and tho last of whom, tho 
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old woman, seems mcroly anxious to annoy and 
drive away tho human intrudora upon her do¬ 
main. Is that nil correct?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And tho closed third-story of tlio house, nml 
the conduct of tho housekeeper Imvo, in your 
mind, a distinct connection with those threo 
apparitions, and their manifestations?” 

“Yes. That woman’s indignation, but not 
surprise, when I speak of them; her determina¬ 
tion to keop tho uppor-pnrt of tho house free 
from intrusion, while, at tho snmo time, I feel 
sure she knows of some wny of reaching it; 
a dozen little occurrences, which I will not de¬ 
tail; and, above nil, something in her manner 
and' appearance convinco mo that, if sho choso 
to explain these events, sho could.” 

“Well, then, force her to explain.” 

“How oan it bo done?” 

The captain twirled his mustacho thought¬ 
fully. 

“If it were a man aboard ship,” muttered 
he. “But an old woman—it’s a difficult matter 
to manage.” 

Tho two men paced thoughtfully up and 
down. At last the younger said, 

14 Perhaps Rosamond could help us.” 

Tho captain shook his head dubiously. 

“Miss Thorne is a charming young lady, and 
nobody has more admiration and ro9pcct for tho 
acx than 1 have,” said ho. “ But tho denr bouIs 
nro so romantic, and so headstrong, that it is 
extremely difficult to control thorn, when once 
you allow them to tuko tho helm, or oven to put 
a hand upon it.” 

Tho younger man, howovor, suggested, 

“A woman’s wit is generally an overmatoh 
for a man’s method in solving such irregular 
problems ns this.” 

Tho captain elevated his eyebrows, and got 
tho end of tho gray mustacho botwoon his teeth, 
his ultimate gesture of porplexity and hesita¬ 
tion, before ho answered; then ho said, 

“I had infinitely rather every petticoat wore 


out of tho matter before wo take it up; but if 
you insist upon calling your cousin into council, 

I must yield. I must stipulate, however, that 
Miss Delin Thorno and your aunt shall not bo 
informed of our proceedings.” 

“Agreed! And now let us go to breakfast. 
After that wo will cnll Rosamond out here, and 
have a consultation.” 

But the strango series of events which, sinoe 
tho arrival of Percival and his pnrty at Bnr- 
tram’s Ilolmo, had seemed to control and direct 
their footsteps, was destined to arrive at a 
crisis in a manner, and through agencies pecu¬ 
liar to itself, and not to be directed by either 
of theso men. 

Mrs. Nancy did not appear at breakfast; and 
tchabod, when sent up stairs to summon her, 
returned with tho tidings that both her doors 
i wero locked, and that no sound was to be 
heard from within, in answer to his knock. 

44 Sho is sick; wo must force an entrance into 
her room, and tako caro of her,” said Rosa¬ 
mond, compassionately. 

“I don’t believosho is sick; Bho is, probably, 
sullen, and don’t choose to answer,” suggested 
Dolia.* 

44 Wo must find out. Ichabod, get a ladder, 
and see if you can enter ono of tho windows: 
gently, of course; and not at all, if tho woman 
does not need help. If she doos, unlock thb 
door and let us know,” said Percival. 

Iclmbod, with a suppressed grin upon his 
face, left tho room. * But, five minutes lator^he 
returned, saying, “Every window is fast, sir, 
and tho shutters closed inside.” 

“Then wo must force the door,” said Per- 
clval, rising, and following tho servant into the 
lobby. 

“There’ll bo no need to forco it, sir,” said 
Ichabod, mysteriously, showing a key which 
ho held. “Somebody just throwed this key 
down Htairs, right at my head, sir. I’ll bet it 
is tho key of Nancy’s chamber.” 

(to bk concluded.) 
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SIVOLI’S 

BY K A T II A III N 

bivoli’s album wns missing. 

“Have you seen it, mamma?” she suid. 

Mum mu smiled, then answered in a way that 
scorned to betoken superior information. Sivoli 
pouted, ami said no more. 

Sivoli was properly named Cccile, but every 
one preferred her pretty nick-numo. Only M. 
Hamilton, the boa'rder, who occupied the second 
floor of Mine. Laurent’s dwelling, addressed her 
ceremoniously as Mile. Cccilo. 

Sivoli was protly, though sho pouted. A 
white, opaquo complexion, eyes and hair of 
jet, a look half-sweet, half-haughty, and a per¬ 
fect shape—these things in part describo her. 
For tho rest, sho wns affectionate, caressing; 
a glint of sunshine in tho sombro house. A 
little willful at times, but oftenest duteous. 

Mmc. Laurent wns a widow, and Sivoli wns 
her’only child. Her husband had died, leav¬ 
ing her but a small income, the year after ho 
had come from Franco, which country ho had 
left in hopes to better his fortunes in America. 
Instead, lie found a grave. Mine. Laurent'B 
narrow moans wero eked out by tho sum she 
received from M. llr.milton, tho boarder, to 
whom illusion has been ^already mado. Ho 
was a handsome, resorvod man, pnsL his first 
youth, and devoted to study. His rooms were 
filled with*all manner of beautiful and curious 
things; strnngo contrast to tho remainder of 
tho abode, which was bare os tho poverty of 
years could make it. 

Ono fino morning, tho album was again in its 
accustomed place. Slroli let it lie a full half- 
hour, and disdained to look At tho end of that 
timo curiosity prevailed over pique. Rapidly 
turning tho leaves, sho was arrested by a pngo 
hitherto blank, a charming little sceno in water- 
colors, nnd tho initials A. F. B. 

“Oh, Cicl!** exclaimed Mmo. Laurent, look¬ 
ing over her daughter’s shoulder, nnd sur¬ 
veying, hands clasped in ecstasy, tho pretty 
landscape. 

“Is it not exquisite, my child?” 

“It is well enough,” said ^ivoli, coldly. 
“But I wished for nothing of the sort.” 

“It is an admirable moreeau ,” madame'in¬ 
sisted. “Do you not sny tho same, M. Hamil¬ 
ton?” 

Tho person thus addressed camo forward. 


SUITORS. 

s P. WILLIAMS 

“Permit me,” ho said, taking tho book from 
Sivoli. “It is exceedingly well done. What 
do you complain of here, Mile. Cecilc?” 

“I?” sho answered, blushing. “I find no 
fault, snvo that M. Bcrard took my album with¬ 
out permission.” 

"Mft foil" said nmdumo, laughing. “What 
want of deforenco!” 

“M. Bcrard Is, indeed, unpnrdonable,” said 
M. Hamilton, a look of nmuBomcnt lighting up 
| Ms serious brown eyes. “Still, such a pretty 
decoration should soften your just anger; and 
: tliore, I suppose, aro his initials—A. F. B.” 

“Yes; his nnmoa are Arniand Francois.” 

“Can nny young lady’s heart beproof ngainst 
an Armnnd? And nn Arnfnnd who paints such 
pictures in honor of her bright eyes? I shall 
think you most ungrateful, Mile. Cecilo, if you 
do not thank M. Bcrard, when ho comes to¬ 
night, with your Bwcctest smile.” 

M. Hamilton went to his own apnrtment, nnd 
Sivoli remained, flushed and resentful. “Ho 
treats mo liko a child!” she thought. “I to 
bo captivated by a pretty nnme! ‘ Ungrateful,' 
too. Pray, whnt should I be grnteful for? If 
ho chooses to follow mo everywhero with hiu 
ridiculous homage, it is no affair of mine.” 

Yet ono would not bo ugly, even in tho eye# 
of nn unwelcome suitor. Thus Sivoli, as night 
drow near, sought her own room, nnd pondered 
over her toilet. It wns a dull bower for so 
bright a bird. Tho walls wero bnro, nnd tho 
floor was unoirpeted. But all wns spotlessly 
neat. Thero wore no trifles, however, lying 
about, tho overflow of n girl’s lavish wardrobe; 
and tho closet, when opened, gnvo no hint of gay 
attiro within. Sivoli brushed her silky lock# 
to jettier lustro; hung pendnnts of coral in tho 
plain gold hoops, which of a morning decorated 
or disfigured her pretty ears; then sho sighed 
for a robo of fresh tint nnd dainty toxturo. 
Unattainable! On, therefore, with tho fami¬ 
liar skirt nnd boddiccJ Brightened with cherry 
ribbons, shaded at throat and wrist by dclicato 
lace, it wnB very well. Few people, looking at 
her, would bavo noticed nny lack. 

M. Hamilton did not, for ono. Ho often sat 
IVith the family of an evening, talking or rend* 
ing, as he chose; nn inmate of bucIi long stand¬ 
ing that uo corcmony was observed with him. 
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To *11 i gilt, from belli ml big boob, ho watched 
givoli’s every mol ion. He found repressed im- 
pationco visible in all. She busied herself a 
little space with the brighf-hued silks of her 
embroidery-frame; then threw them by for a 
volume, of which who found but a pago or two 
worthy of perusal; she opened the piano, played 
a few strains, and then paused, lost in thought, 
Noting these things, M. Hamilton’s face grew 
grave; but when Sivoti’s eyes met his, ho smiled 
again. 

“ Have patience, mademoiselle,” ho said; «it 
is early yet. You cannot ho doomed much 
longer to our dull society.” 

“It is not dutt to mo,” shoresponded, *‘I 
wish wo were secure from interruption. Then 
one could sit down quietly and enjoy tho even- 

jug.” 

M. Hamilton found this hypocrisy of a young 
girl sufficiently transparent. Still, it showed 
her kind heart; she was unwilling to let him 
soo how uncongenial was his sober, middle-ngo 
to her bright youth. Soon the bell rang, and 
M. llerard was ushered in. 

This was a youth of fair person and good 
mien, not wanting, either, in intelligence. His 
dovotiqi^ to Sivoli was evident in every gesture, 
ft interfered a little with his ease of manner, 
made him color painfully when she addressed 
him, caused some hesitation in his usually fluent 
spoccli. Why did M. Hamilton tako a sarcastic 
pleasure in noticing these things? 

“ 80 , so,” ho reflected, and his lip curled 
slightly, “this is what nil the world would call 
natural and fitting. 1 am too old—over my 
books I have grown even older thnn my years. 
If the spirit matured with the body, how well 
it would bo, if wo grow indifferent,, fo tho 
charm of youth in proportion to our Joss of it. 
For tho rest, hero is a yoimg.’fm^r, qitjto suited 
to each other; lot mo to my bqo£ and loavo 
them to their wooing.” . , 

Ho held so well to this resolve fha>t Sivolt*, 
piqued by his persistent neglect, day<^*d her¬ 
self in earnest to tho fascination of the suitor. 
If or smiles woro not so valueless to everybody,, 
iho thought, with dcfmnoo; and those who 
prized should havo them. Poor M. Bcrard 
brightened in tho sunny atmosphere; his spirit 
expanded with a sort of ndoripg gratitude that 
mado tho little parlor a Paradise. Meanwhile, 
the student’s brow grew darker and more grg,vo, 
and ere long ho excused himself. la his own 
room ho could indulge, unobserved, whatever 
reflections suited his mood. 

As for 8 ivoli, alone, a few hours later, she 
could bnvo cried with vexation. Ever Binco 


her, childhood M. Hamilton had been of th* 
household—a central figure there. Always sh# 
hnd held him in utmost esteem; Ins taste, lilt 
opinion, bail been for her the unerring stand¬ 
ard of propriety. In return, he had bestowed 
kindness and regard, on'whicli she fearlessly 
relied. And now, it seemed, ho was ready to 
give her up at once; ot the coming of tho first 
applicant ho was willing to yield all right In 
her, and forget tho pleasant tie of years.* 
Sivolt felt that she should not havo done thus; 
silo would have contested, with nil her girl’i 
strength, the right of any one who had wished 
to usurp her place with him. Why could not all 
havo remained as it pas? Why must this use¬ 
less homage come in to no purpose, but to show 
her how little bUc was valued? Sivoti sighed. 

Early next morning there was n ring at th* 
hall-door, and the girl, answering it, returned 
with n bouquet for mademoiselle. Tho spirit 
of defiance had deserted Sivoli by this time; 
she wished tbo offering buck in its nailvo 
green-house; still, it was not easy to refuse 
nn attention bo doliento and so littlo marked. 
There was clearly no resource but to accept it, 
and to thnnk M. lJerard at bis next visitor 
tbo courtesy. 

But the youth did not content himself with 
offering flowers. By-and-by there came an in¬ 
vitation to the theatre. Not, indeed, for Sivoli* 
for niadamc, her mother, whom, it was sug¬ 
gested, Mile. CeeUo would, perhaps, accom¬ 
pany. Mme. Laurent ncccpled, graciously, for 
both. 

Sivolt regarded tho project with mingled 
longing and distrust. All her young fyncy 
caught at a pleasure so new and so cntt|tqcing; 
yet what manning might not be attached to her 
compliance? She wavered, wished; then steeled 
her heart. 

“ I do not care <0 go, mamma,” she qaid. 

. “Not got” exclaimed madame, “Whcp mon¬ 
sieur has been at such pains t When tho ticket* 
aro procured, the carriage ordcretjU” 

**Iom sorry,” returned Sivoli. “He should 
not have counted on such ready acceptance. 
Ho would then have been sparqd unnecessary 
trouble,” 

“Ungrateful girl!” cried tho mother; “yon 
little deserve that any one should try to picas* 
you. Moderate your sarcasm, however, I hod 
given consent, never dreaming that you could 
show such foolish obstinacy.” 

“ I do not,” rejoined Sivoli. “Neither aip I 
ungrateful. I would go, and willingly, but yon 
know what M. Berard will imagine, if I do.” 

“And why not?” asked madame. “Child, 
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you aro fastidious to nrrognnco. M. Ilerard is 
your equal in ago and family, your superior in 
fortune. For whom arc you waiting!” 

“For the prince in disguise,” said Sivoli, 
gayly. “Mamma, why are you so anxious to 
bo rid of mo! I only wish to stay with you 
always.” 

“Yes,” returned mndnmc, dryly. “You will 
stay very dutifully, without doubt, till you 
wish to go. They manage theso things better 
in France; I did not dare, when a girl, to act 
so—but you nro of this land and its fashions. 
For tho rest, 1 have already accepted tho in¬ 
vitation; it is too lato to withdraw. Surely, 
you would not condemn either tho poor young 1 
man or myself to the absurdity of n (ctc-a-tctc j 
through an entire evening. Oo this once; and < 
hereafter, if you will, you may decline all cour- j 
tesics from him.” j 

The point onco established, Sivoli could not < 
but feel a kindling of youthful spirits through j 
all tho annoyance of the occasion. To go any- j 
where was so exciting nn innovation on her | 
recluse existence. Tho needful toilet was not J 
easily compassed. Madame brought forth Homo : 
hoarded fineries of her earlier days, not very j 
promising one would have said; hut from theso 5 
slight materials French skill and tnsto devised ; 
a dross that was charming enough—at least, | 
when Sivoli was In it. M. Hamilton watched j 
hor ns she awaited tho carringc, the sense of | 
festivity brightening her eyes nnd color. Sho ; 
Ijnd never been so lovely, and ho convinced I 
himself anew of tho wisdom of coolness nnd J 
rcsorve on his own part. ! 

I ntn quite proud of my Sivoli as sho sits in ' 
tho crowded theatre. People whose vision onco | 
alights on her nro sure to turn nnd look again, j 
Sho is so fresh, so girlish, nnd so graceful, j 
with something- irresistibly piquant in her j 
quaint dress and ornaments. To her it is a ; 
scene of enchantment, this spacious interior, ! 
blazing with light, nnd filled with a gnyly-! 
dressed throng, Tho curtain, rising, revcnls 
a world uiidrcnmod-of. Sivoli is no captious 
critic; sho finds tho illusion perfect. Forget¬ 
ting the audience, her own pnrty, everything, 
she follows tho fortunes of tho play. M. llcrard 
watches her almost as intently ns sho watches 
tho stage. Mndnmc smiles at tho spectacle of 
hor absorbed delight, nnd draws from it tho 
happiest auguries. Such scenes, Bho thinks, 
must dispose the girl’s fancy favorably toward 
ono who con confer pleasures upon her as often 
•8 sho wills. 

From a distant box other eyes, too, regarded 
her. Long sinco M. Hamilton had ceased to 


core for amusements of this character; hut 
Sivoli’s delight ropronchcd him. Why did he 
never guess tho plcasuro lie might bestow! 
Why did ho leave it for somo one elso to give 
her the first tnsto of enjoyment so raro and so 
enthralling? He recalled his own youth, its 
enthusiasm, its ecstasies, and sighed to think 
how long ago they faded. He has nevor re¬ 
membered till within tho Inst few weeks that 
Sivoli could wish for any other life than that 
calm ono which contented him. If ho had be¬ 
thought himself earlier, might he not have en¬ 
listed her girlish grntitudo in his favor? And 
then ho scorned tho selfishness of tho thought. 
Could ho havotaken ndvnntngo of her youth, 
her inexperience, to buy regard from her ns 
ono coaxes kisses with bonbons from a child? 
That would havo been too base, and tho regard 
itself too poor. 

Tho piny was over, tho spell dissolved. As 
they left the theatre, Sivoli fancied that sho 
caught in tho throng a glimpse of a familiar 
figure. Tho next moment sho felt tho ab¬ 
surdity of tho idea. “It is only because I nm 
always thinking of him!” sho accused herself. 
And the next morning at breakfast, when M. 
Hamilton asked, with quiet kindness, how sho 
enjoyed the play, sho felt afresh how wild was 
the suspicion. 

Days succeeded each other—dnys in wliioh 
Sivoli grow older nnd sometimes Bad. Exist¬ 
ence had changed. It was no longer possible 
to live, ns onco, without enro or thought, happy 
in each hour ns it passed. This regard, which 
she had neither Rouglit nor prized, Boomed to 
havo altered everything for her. No longer 
content nnd secure, sho found herself continu¬ 
ally questioning how far sho was valued. It 
is not plensnnt to find yourself nothing, sud¬ 
denly, to n friend whom you esteem. Sivoli 
felt this. * If any tenderer sentiment mingled 
with the feeling, sho was too inexporlonccd to 
rccognizo it. 

M. Hamilton, meanwhile, guarded his speech 
nnd manner. If a sweet look, a kind word ot 
Sivoli’s sometimes surprised him out of hie 
calm, sot his heart boating with tho tumult of 
’ ton years before, ho endeavored to remember 
how useless and absurd wero such emotions, 
leading only to suffering and disappointment. 
Ho remained moro than ever in his own apart- 
! raents, whither tho young girl’s imago still 
I pursued him. Often, rcoalllng tho evening ol 
| tho play, ho was tempted to gratify himBolt 
| in witnessing anew her delight; but reason 
| checked him. How unwiso to court a danger 
I already too powerful? His wisest plan wins to 
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600 Sivoli as littlo ns possiblo; to lot tho course 
of her true lovo run ns smoothly ns might bo, 
but lo spare himself tho pnin of witnessing it. 
Occasionally, however, this philosophy fuiled 
him; there came hours when he yielded to tho 
happiness of being with her, nml put nil thought 
of tho future by. At such times Sivoli, too, 
wns nt her happiest. Tho ehy, wistful nflfcc- 
liou that, scarce suspected, lurked in her henrt, 
sunned itself in his kind words, and kinder 
glances. Hut too often tho next morning frozo 
her hopes again, and she believed, from his 
grave brow and serious mien, that his books, 
his pursuits, were all to him, aud sho but nn 
unregarded trifle. 

Mmc. Laurent had her troubles no less. M. 
Ucrard’s assiduities did not fail, but Sivoli 
would not learn to receive them properly. It 
was nindumc who was obliged to bo nminblo 
and entertaining, when Sivoli should have saved 
her the trouble. Tho long evenings were fear¬ 
fully wenrisomo to the young girl; shoenmu to 
hate the very sound of the bell that announced 
their visitor; and how doubly umvelcomo was 
(he sight of the young man himself, carefully 
dressed, admirably well-gloved, and full of de¬ 
votion most respectful, yet most ardent. To bo 
rude was not in Sivoli’s mi lure; but this regard 
chilled her to silence. It was Mine. Laurent 
who had to make friendly inquiries after the 
well-being of M. llerard’s mother, his aunt, his 
venerable grandmother; to cxchnngo congratu¬ 
lations or condolences on tho stnto of tho 
weather, and go laboriously through tho cqn- 
vontional round of sinull nothings. ‘Tivoli 
vouchsafed no aid. Sho had held nianyna to 
her promise, and refused, decidedly, cYory 
invitation to thcatro or concorL , 

Meanwhile, M. Hamilton, from his own apart¬ 
ment, hoard nn occasional murmur of voices, 
nud, by tho aid of fancy, pictured a brilliant and 
charming scene, at which ho looked perpetually, 
though tho sight gavo him continual pain, lie 
never dreamed of Sivoli’s ennui, nor of all tho 
heavy work poor Mino. Laurent had to perform. 

Sho grew seriously anxioUs at last—tho 
prudent mother. Sho fcarod that tho suitor’s 
mood of patient worship would not last forever; 
yet how could sho induoo Sivoli to meet tho 
obahgo? 

“M. Hamilton,” sho said, ono morning, “I 
wish you would speak to that foolish child. 
Sho knows nothing of what is best for her, nor 
what she really wants. Sho lias such sinccro 
respect for your opinion that I am sure, if you 
advised her f slio would bo influenced.” 

Greatly to the good lady’s surprise, M. Hamil¬ 


ton drew back quito stiffly, and declined all 
interference, without oven wuiting for her to 
explain in what particular bIio desired his aid. 
As often ns tho subject recurred to her mind 
did his demeanor puzzlo her. What could have 
offended him! What had caused such a clinngo 
in his ordinarily calm and courteous manner? 

M. Hamilton reproached himself in no smnll 
degree for his ungraciousness, and feared to 
have betrayed his feelings. Vet tho very 
memory of tho request was painful. “Am I 
so old?” ho thought. “Is it impossible ono 
should surmise that somo susceptibility might 
still bo left in me? Pshaw! what am I saying! 
IIuvo I not done my best to conceal every traco 
of emotion? Ah, Sivoli! dear child! how littlo 
you guess all I havo felt and could feel for you, 
old as I am, and far removed from oil your 
sympathies!” 

Then an uneasy curiosity possessed him to 
learn why his intervention had been sought. 
Was not (he affair progressing, as he had sup¬ 
posed, prosperously toward tho happiest end? 
Could Sivoli bo coquetting? No! sho was too 
frank, too true-hearted for that! Could she 
bo indifferent? His own eyes, be thought, hgd 
nssured him to tho contrary. Tlicro was.somo 
girlish pique, caprice—perhaps a lovor^’-qu«T- 
rcl going on. Certainly, of all things in this 
world, it least concerned him. IIo would think 
of it no inoro; and having thus decided, thought 
of little elso. 

As it chancotl, ho found Sivoli nlono in tho 
parlor that very afternoon; through tho half¬ 
open door lie had caught a glimpso of her list¬ 
less attitude, and look of weariness end dejec¬ 
tion. His heart yearned to cheer her; at Bight 
of her troublo ho forgot his own. As ho 
entered bIio blushed deeply, and took up tho 
sowing which lay neglected bcBido her. It was 
long sinco any words had passed botwopn tho 
two, snvo tho raoreat exchange of daily cour¬ 
tesies; both wore conscious of rcsorvo, re¬ 
straint, In meeting thus alone. All tho pretty 
willfulness*was gone from Sivoli’s manner; 
whntevcr tho cause, it was evident, thought M. 
Hamilton, that sho was suffering. 

“ Madomoisejlo,” ho said, kindly, “you eurojj^ 
arc not happy. Is thore nothing I can do to 
aid yoU? Believe me, I am most anxious-” 

Sivoli's maiden prido took quick alarm; sho 
drew back, cold and distant. “Nothing dis¬ 
turbs me,” sho averred. “I am perfectly 
well. Monsieur can comprehend that to bo 
watched, romnrkcd-upon, is not agreeable.” 

“Pardon mo!” blundered poor M. Hamilton . 1 
“I surely havo not meant to bo officious. But 
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I thought I hiul understood from madamo, your 
mother, that something was amiss.” 

“What!” said Sivoli, very polo and cold. 
“Mamma has been speaking of mo to you— 
asking your advice, your intervention?” 

“I know not what sho asked, sinco I refused 
to listen.” 

“You did well! Pray continue your rofusul 
whenever my affairs ahull bo discussed,” alio 
answered. 

“Mademoiselle,” said M. Hamilton, with 
something like indignation, “this haughtiness 
does not become you. However you may ro- 
Bcnt it, my wish is only for your happiness.” 

“Prove it, then, by leaving ino at poacc in 
futuro;” and tho interview would havo endod 
in a very lofty manner, only that Sivoli’s com- 
posuro suddenly gave way, and sho burst into 
tears. M. Hamilton essayed to soothe her, but 
she repulsed his efforts. 

“To think,” sho said, flashing rcproaohful 
glances at him through her tears, while her 
voice shook with emotion, “that you should 
turn against me, tool” 

“11” exclaimed M. Hamilton, cut to tho heart 
b‘/tKo cruelty of tho accusation, and tho vehe¬ 
mence with which it was urged. “Novor! I 
"know notlung of tho circumstances; but if M. 
Berard has done anything to griovo you-” 

“ M. Berard!” said Sivoli, with infinite Bcorn, 
“As if his conduct imported anything to mo!” 


“Bo careful, doar ohlld! Don’t lot resent- 
ment carry you too far. Ilomombor, all your 
happiness inuy bo at Btako.” 

“My happiness, indeed! How could it b* 
influenced by that—that boy. But monsieur 
scons vory auxious to advocato his cause,” sh« 
added. 

“You aro unjust,” returned her companion, 
quite desporato at this persistent misconstruc¬ 
tion, “or you novor would nccuso mo of advo¬ 
cating a causo so fatal to my own wishes; I do 
not say my hopes, for I know very well that I 
had never any reason to hope.” 

Sivoli’s eyes fell; her cheeks burned with 
blushes. Sho must havo understood his mean¬ 
ing, yet sho uttered no word of rebuke, or of 
defiance. A gleam of joy, strangely contra¬ 
dictory of tho words ho had last uttered, flashed 
through M. Hamilton’s mind. 

“Sivoli,” ho said, with eagerness, “answer 
me ono question. Can I have been mistaken 
nil this timo? Do you not caro for that young 
man?” 

“Not In tho lenst, monsiour.” 

“And me, Sivoli—could you caro for mo?” 

Sho looked up shyly, hor eyes still wot. 
“That makes two questions,” shb said, ‘.‘and 
you wero to ask but ono.” 

“Dearest, don’t triflo with me.” 

No word paAseti Sivoli’s lips, but hor glanoo 
answered him fully. 
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A NIGHT’S LODGING. 


B Y ELLA 

It was twelve o’clock on the Inst night 
of August; nml bright, beautiful inoanlight 
flooded the city streets with glory, and sug¬ 
gested dreams of loveliness way oflf ntnong 
crystal waters and embowering trees, whither 
every one who was any one was supposed to 
bn sojourning. 

Hut the train of the-railroad due at nine, 

1*. M., and delayed by an engino across tho 
track until this late hour, poured forth a crowd 
oi’livihg freight at the up-town depot, who had 
returned, in spito of tho season and the moon¬ 
light, to their city quarters. The temper of 
most of tho freight had not been improved by 
tho delay; and babies cried, men swore, and 
womon scolded; whilo hack-drivers energeti¬ 
cally added their mite to tho general confusion, 
an element in which they seem to revel, and 
denfoned every ono near them with their hide¬ 
ous cries. 

Two persevering Jehus woro clamoring for 
tho possession of n young gentleman, whoso 
iino faco was eloquently expressive, of disgust 
at tho situation in which ho found himself; and 
tlio movements of his figuro had in them nn 
tir of prijicely haughtiness. Nr. StunH Neale 
waq clisgui^p^ iiitcnscly disgusted, not only at 
being deposited, at this hour of tho night, in 
•uich a Bceno of vulgar confusion, wlicro every 
faco ho saw seemed only moro uninteresting 
than the last; but ho wob disgirntwl to (ho in¬ 
most recesses of his pootiq sc^ul at bo in g brought 
to tho city at all. 

For tho moonlight was silvering a certain 
ho^ol-piazza hundreds of milcB nway, and illu¬ 
minating a faco of moro than ordinary beauty; 
possibly upturned, at that very moment^ tq 
some bix feet of humanity, and listening,.with 
tho artless expression ho romombered so well, 
to oortain silly words (silly, because spoken by 
some ono else) that men utter to women when, 
in tho languago of.other men, thoy “make fools 
of themselvos.” . 

Or, perhaps, sho was on tho lake, in that 
little, fbiry-liko pboll a boat that she map- 
aged bo ^rpoefully, and wearing what sho 
called j^oju' j |Undino droBS,” pale, glancing 
green, urltp something white, and fleecy, and 
glistening, ^thrown ovor her head. And, per¬ 
haps—how his blood boilod to think of it!— 


HODMAN. 

that empty-headed coxcomb, Dewsbury, who 
dnuced so well (hot bo might have made his 
fortune with his feet, was lisping hit nothings 
to lior, with all tho advantages of water, moon¬ 
light, and solitude. 

Or, still less probablo, possibly sho was 
lying asleep on her couch, with the moonlight 
streaming in her windows, and lighting up 
faco and figuro with sculptured benuty, whilo 
sho dreamed, in her graceful slumber, of him. 
Palm! that was scarcely likely; but what was 
sho doing at that identical moment, ho won¬ 
dered? And what had he been doing all tbeso 
weeks, that be bad not gathered this exquisite 
Violet, bo shy, and tender, and beautiful? 

Sho was a perfect littlo wibl-roso beauty, 
this evidently unsophisticated Violet; drawn 
by her worldly aunt from somo quiet villagj^ 
home to shino as a fashionable belle, and giVj|| 
additional tclat to that lady’s well-established 9 
position. That was just it, ho believed; and 
Mrs. Clarkly was as watchful of her prcjty 
nicco as though dangerous animals had been 
prowling around to oarry her off. It really 
seemed to Mr. Ncalo that he bad been regaggpd 
in this light; for a sort of invisible barrier waa 
between them ovory tjmo ho tried to come to 
any definito understanding with the bowitcli- 
ing little Violet, whoso soft eyes eccmcd to 
express volumes of pympathy for liis disap¬ 
pointment, whilo her words and actions wero 
rigidly proper. 

Tho very night beforo he left, did ho not, 
with infinite pains and strategy, decoy tho 
slippery damsel into a ehaded walk, and fairly 
begin a passionato disclosure of bis wretched¬ 
ness? Just then, howover, a voico Bbrieked^ 
bis name in acconts of tho utmost alarm; and. 
bo ran to flnd Mrs. Clarkly in an adjacent walk, 
respectfully regarded by tho mildest of dogs,* 
who would have declined such a meal under 
ony circumstances; but the lady gasped out 
rather affectedly, 

“I nnuo afraid Qf hydrophobia! And as I 
bad juBt caught a glimpse of you, I could not 
help calling. I.qn^lpqking for Violet; sho pro¬ 
mised to dance with , Mr. Dewsbury, and I da 
not wish her to offend hjm.” , j •• 

But Viqlet was not to be Been until; they 
returned to tho ball-room, when they btiftld 
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her flonting liko a Bylph, and smiling on Mr. 
Dewsbury in the moat benevolent manner. 

Tho glory of the ball hud vanished for Stuart 
Neale. He dashed up to his room, and packed 
his trunk in a savage manner, ready for his 
journey on tho morrow; and thought, almost 
with fierce relief, of tho troublesomo call his 
partner had received to his dying father in a 
distant town, which obliged him to leave all 
tho delights of this charming watering-place, 
when every ono elso intended to remain at j 
least two weeks longer. | 

Stuart had a mother and two sisters at the 
hotel—tho latter very pi'etty, stylish girls, and ; 
much more mriinblo than their class generally; 
and they had sagely whispered, Prenez-^arde, 
yvhen they saw their hundaoine brother not 
only losing his heart, but, it Bcemed to them, 
every remnant of common sense, for “that 
artful little Violet.” 

' But Stuart Ncnlo reasoned exactly liko other 
men in similar circumstances, that it was 
astonishing how women, even the best of them, 
^'cro always fastening upon somo sweet little 
ijiccimen of their own sex to abuse and persc- 
ihte; especially if brothers or lovers seemed 
capable of appreciating her charms. He would 
quite have agreed with the worthy of Dickons’ 
creation, who observed, “Bum crccturs, sir, is 
women!” although, with his superior advan¬ 
tage, ho might havo phrased It differently. 
AmJiMrs. nud f tho Mibscs Neale, being sensible 
women, entno to the wise conclusion that, since 
brother Stuart would tako hold of “the pretty 
fire,” ho must just be allowed to get a serious 
burn—when he would, undoubtedly, drop it. 

It vfus quito a relief, however, that he was j 
called away, and - that ho would bo obliged to j 
attond steadily to business; although an empty i 
house at night, during tho two weeks that they ; 
intended to remain, might be r&thcr favorablo 
for sentimentalizing. 

That disappointing Violet really seemed to 
cling to her aunt’s skirts, and thus frustrated 
all his attempts at a private foVfiwell; but, con¬ 
soling himself with tho thought that ho would 
writo at his leisure, Stuart Neale turned Ids 
bnck upon green fields, and his face toward 
the city. 

He fretted at the delay, for he had antici¬ 
pated rcnching tho hoilsc at a reasonable hour; 
when James, the respectable man-servant, who 
had been left in cbnrgo, would be ready to rc- 
colvo hlmf and light him to Jiis own comfort¬ 
able bed-chamber. Now, howtfier, James would 
oorthlnly be asleep at tbo very top of the house; 
and as he slept at about ton-man power, rousing 


him might prove no easy matter. IIo would 
have the pleasure, ho thought, of letting himself 
in with his night-key, and stumbling through 
a dark houso to his dormitory—possibly being 
shot, on tho way, by James for a house-breaker. 

Tho prospect was not agreeable; and com¬ 
pared with tho moonlight picturo on the lake 
or veranda, it roused in him a general feeling 
of injury, and mado him stalk with so lordly 
an air toward tho most inviting-looking he 
could seo, which happened to belong to neither 
of tho contending Jehus, but to .one who had 
stood aloof as hopeless of success. The fnvored 
charioteer crnckcd his whip triumphantly in 
tho faces of his brethren, and bowing deferen¬ 
tially, nsked “his honor where he’d plaso to be 
driven,” received his orders for west Thirty- 
Fourth Btrcet,and put his fiery steeds in motion. 

“Oh, Violet!” thought his passenger, sadly, 
“every step seems to take mo further away 
from you. What a wretched night I shall 
spend in tho miserable uncertainly of not 
knowing how you are employed!” 

It is not nt nil probable that any thought 
about ignorance being bliss entered the young 
gentleman’s bend; but he did think how miscr- 
nbly gloomy mid deserted tho city looked— 
quito forgetful of tho fact that it was an hour 
at which honest people were usually in their 
beds; and ho considered himself very ill-used 
in being obliged to leave l’aradisc for such a 
dreary place. 

Of course, tho Irishman stopped at the wrong 
number, and Stuart got out and walked to the 
right one : —remarking on tho excessive gloomi¬ 
ness of those pndless blocks of brown-stono 
fronts, so exactly alike, that a man might live 
in them all i^i tyrn without finding out his 
mistako. To-riighi, they lmd a particularly 
forbidding look—solid and severe, liko the 
Egyptian temples; and the only pedestrians in 
tho deserted street were somo dissipated cats, 

' who were not troubled with grnvo reflections. 
How every footstep echoed on that stone-flight, 
and how utterly hopeless the houso looked of 
i anything liko human occupancy. 

Ho rang; but, ob ho had not expected an an- 
swor, ho was not disappointed. Twice, tbreo 
times the bell sounded, seeming to wake up all 
tho echoes in tho street; but it did not wake 
James. Having concluded, by this timfe, that 
it would bo moro ngrcenble to ring from,the 
inside, Mr. Stuart Ncnlo let his 

night-key, and plied the bej^WiMp fresh 
vigor. Ring—ring—ring; but it liM call¬ 
ing spirits from tbo vasty jteep-wth^fepiril that 
he called wouldn't come. 
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“After all,” ho thought, when he felt tired 
of ringing, “why should I disturb poor James? 
honest, hard-working mnn, who is, probably, 
deop in his first nap, and would scarcely bo 
sufficiently delighted nt my return to enjoy 
being waked in tlio middle .of the night to bo 
informed of it. No, no! regumcat in pace , honest 
sleepy-head, while I thrend tho dark labyrinths 
of this silent fortress, until I am fortunate 
enough to find matches and striko ft light." 

Mr. Neale, although constitutionally a brave 
man, bad a very reasonable dread of pistols 
fired at random in tho dark; and ns lie knew 
James to be provided with a staunch revolver 
for his own protection nnd that of tho house, 
lie would have preferred arousing him by ring¬ 
ing the bell, rather than run the risk of being 
heard by him on tho stairs. It was so long 
past the hour at which ho was due, that ho 
could not blamo tho man for giviug him up for 
that night. 

He groped carefully up the stairs, shudder¬ 
ing involuntarily when his outstretched linnd 
canto in sudden oontnet with tho marble bust 
tlint stood in tho first niche; while frightful 
stories of ghostly adventure, laid up in boy¬ 
hood, rushed into his mind, and hurried Ids 
stops toward tho door of the # first slccping- 
npartment ho could reach. Ho soiled tho 
knob, but it would not yield to bis efforts—tho 
door was locked! 

He tried tho next, and the next, but with 
tho same result; and quite unwillingly, ho 
orept up another flight of stairs to his own 
room. It was really too exasperating to bo 
locked out of that; and he shook and rattled 
the knob in frantic indignation. 

* Every other door was tho same; and vowing 
vengcanco on somebody, ho was about making 
a speedy rush to Juracs’ quarters to shake him 
into a senso of present realities; when, sud¬ 
denly, ho remcmbjred hearing his mother, in 
talking with another lady over their house¬ 
keeping arrangements, speak with some pride 
of having carefully locked up each sepnrato 
room, leaving only tho attic bed-roora and tho 
basement sitting-room for tho benefit of James; 
and now sbo had forgotten to give him tho keys. 

What, in tho world, should ho do? He might 
try a hotel—but what chance of a bed at that 
hour of tho night, and nt that Bcason of tho 
year? However, as his choice lay between the 
hall-floor, with his traveling-bag for a pillow, 
and making the tour of the virions houses of 
entertainment, he concluded to try tho latter 
alternative. 

In tho first one he entered, a party of slcepy- 


i looking men in tho reading-room eyed him 
quito severely, nnd cast anxious glances toward 
tho scant collection of mattresses that were 
being laid upon tho floor by sleepy waiters. 
This was evidently to bo their bivouac for the 
night. It was a discouraging prospect; but 
tho new-comer made Ills way to tho clerk’s 
desk, and nBked for a room quite as though he 
expected to get it. 

That functionary, who was much like u 
French or Italian count, with a mustache that 
struck terror into weak-minded beholders, np- 
proachcd ns near to the ghost of a smile ns his 
magnificent self-importance would allow, and 
tried to look over nnd through Mr. Nenle, wit^ 
tho evident expectation of looking him-into 
nothing. But there was something in tbq ^^|- 
tlcm nil’s eyes that arrested his own; nnd having 
caught a full glance from those steady orbs, bo 
lowered his crest, and Bald, almost politely, 

“I am afraid, sir, that we enn scarcely ac¬ 
commodate you—you sco our condition.” 

Then, hastily turning over tho large book , 
before him, ho said, musingly, “No. 201, one 
bed. Will you sbaro.a room with another occu¬ 
pant ?” 

“Certainly not!” was tho indignant answer; 
nnd shrugging his shoulders, to imply that 
tho interview was terminated, he of the mus¬ 
tache turned carelessly awny—and Stuart lyenlo 
strode haughtily forth into tho night again. 

There wore plenty more hotels, ho thought, 
nnd ho could try them nil; but bo tried in vsin: 
nil were equally crowded; nnd then he remem¬ 
bered, for the first time, thut a political con¬ 
vention was to meet tho next day, and that tho 
city was literally overrun with strangers. 

Ho tried hotel after hotel, for two hours. 
Then ho thought ho would spend the night 
walking the streets. But lie found it dread¬ 
fully stupid nnd tircsqn»o. Ho thought of 
Johnson and Snvngc,jvalking all night around 
8t. James’ Square for want of n lodging, with 
somo degreo of envy—for had not enoli ft com¬ 
panion? There was some romnnee in that, as 
it was tho result of unappreciated genius, and 
it was encircled by the nimbus of a past age 
and a distant land. But there was nothing in 
the least romantic in the fact that a young roan 
of modern times, whose pocket-hook was well-, 
lined with greenbacks, was lockcd-oiit of bis 
mother’s houso, In New York, and crowded 
out of accommodations at the hotels. 

Tltero was nothing to bo done but to go 
back to Thirty-Fourth street, and to spend 
what romnined of the night on tho hnll-flqojr, 
with his head resting on his soft and downy 
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traveling-bag. To Thirty-Fourth street, there¬ 
fore, ho turned. 

“Oh, for one of the parlor-sofas!” he said, 
disconsolately, as ho opened tho door with his 
latoh-kcy, “Gould his mother havo been foolish 
enough to lock-up the parlors? Ho tried a door 
vory quietly, still remembering James; and, 
oh! delicious prospect of comfort and reposo! it 
oponed at his touch—and ho nctually stood in 
tho lofty precincts sacred to visitors, with tho 
aaorilegious determination of stretching his 
woary limbs on satin-damask and rose-wood. 

His shins camo suddenly and violently in 
contact with a graceful little tablo with sprawl¬ 
ing legs; and something fell on tho floor with 
an alarming noise. When ho put his hand 
down to examine, tho carpet was wet, and ho 
tdfcohed a soft mass that seemed liko flowers. 
He had no matches, and no knowlcdgo of the 
whereabouts of any; and resolving not to 
Iroublo his head about wlmt tho morning light 
would fully explain, ho found his way to a 
«ofa—and in five minutes, was so Boundly 
*?nsleep, that bo might have been curried olF 
bodily without waking. 

Tho sofa, fortunately, was covered by a linen- 
jaoket, which made it both more ngrceablo to 
Ho on, and less likely to bo injured by the 
proceedings. All tlie other satin articles were 
protected in liko manner; but it is scarcely 
probable that the wanderer would havo been 
deterred by any results from sleeping then 
and thcro. 

Tho few hours that remained beforo morn- ; 
ing took to themselves wings, and flow away; 
and beforo long moonlight bad given place to 
sunlight. Stuart Neale cared nothing for tho 
flight of time—tho affairs of this sublunary 
sphere bad entirely lost their interest; he was 
wandering with Violet in some islo of the blest, 
when, horror of horrors! a demon, that had tho 
four heads of ns many distracted admirers, 
soiled and boro her off to tho wutor, while the 
distressed damsel uttered shriek upon shriek. 

So vivid was tho dream, that tho noise of 
tho shrieks wakened him, and ho half-opened 
his eyes to a dim consciousness of being sur¬ 
rounded by figures in a great stnto of commo¬ 
tion,-while the screams continued. 

“Now,” said a voice that bad authority in 
it, “juBt get up, will jou, young man, and give 
•n account of yourself. Ifow came you here?” 

The astonished deeper oponed his eyes 
widely, and met tho steady gaze of an elderly 
gontl6man, who seemed trying to look ferocious, 
the timid glnnco of a vory lovely young lady, 
and opon mouth of the scroaming female, who 


was evidently lady’s-maid, or somo sort of 
functionary; while several heads in tho back¬ 
ground were thrust eagerly forward, us though 
to obtain n glimpso of somo strango spectacle. 

Mr. Ncalo looked at Iho carpet, which wns 
bluo whoro red should have been; looked nt 
(ho walls, whoro strango pictures mot bis eye; 
looked at tho table ho lmd knocked over tho 
night before—a gem of obony and silver, that 
bad never been in bis mother’s bouse—and 
slowly came to tho conolqeion that bo bad 
stumbled into a dreadful scrape. Ho started 
to his feet, and glanced almost appealingly at 
tho young lady. 

“Fathor!” oxclaiincd that very protty per¬ 
sonage, as a sudden ’light flashed upon her, 
“thcro is somo mistako hero—this gentleman 
is no house-breaker; ho is Mr. Stuart Nealo, 
our next-door neighbor.” 

Poor Stuart was ready to sink through tho 
floor with mortification; what must they think 
of him fqr breaking into their house, knock¬ 
ing ovqr liioir tablo, and actually spending tho 
night on tho drawing-room sofa I 

“I hope, sir,” said bo, after bowing grate¬ 
fully to tho young lady, “that you will kindly 
look upon this strange conduct as a vory stupid 
mistako on my part—for such, indeed, it is; 
nnd I would gido much if it had not happened. 
But whon you consider that I am locked out of 
ovory part of my mother’s house, except tho 
stairs aad halls; that I arrived in the oity at 
midnight, and spent an hour or more per¬ 
ambulating the Btrccts in senrch of a lodging; 
that I returned, more asleep than awake, nud 
having, ns I supposed, entorod our own liouso, 
tried tho parlor-door with little hope of suc¬ 
cess, and softrcoly got in before I wns asleep, 
I think you will not withhold your sympathy. 
These tiresome houses arc so exactly alike-” 

“Say n<} moro, Mr. Neale!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, warmly, “Yon aro as welcome 
as possible to your Bofa-lodging; and I very 
much regret that you Bhould havo boon dis¬ 
turbed by a silly girl’s screams, and our own 
silly condmV afterward. Wo aro neighbors, and, 
lmd I known of your situation, ft would havo 
afforded me much pleasuro tq 'offer you moro 
comfortnblo quarters. My namo is Bluxora; 
this is my wife, Mrs. Bluxoin, nnd my daughter, 
Miss Bluxom.” 

Mrs. Bluxom had only just reached, $ho scone 
of confusion; a yery^ttractive-^pqking lady, 
much liko her dimeter; but sho comprehended 
tho situation in a moment, and said.kindly to 
tho embarrassed Stuart, 

“It is a great pity, I think, that nolghbow 
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do not oftcncr get into onch other's houses, 
ovon in this manner. New York fashions, in 
this respect, nro outrageously heartless. Just 
think of living for years separated only by n 
foot or so of brick-and-mortnr from people 
whom, perhaps, you nover speak to ns long 
as you live!” 

Stuart warmly admitted tho truth of these 
remarks, and wondered what his sisters had 
been about not to notice and call upon such a 
girl ns Miss Minnio Bluxom. Slio had such a 
very lovely face—not only painted with red 
and white, hut “with brains, sir;” and her 
voico wns music itself. Tho Bluxoms wero 
strangers in New York, having only moved 
there in tho spring; but they were evidently 
very cultivated people, who had visited all tho 
places worth seeing in the old world, ns well 
as tho new, and who kept their books for uso 
instead of show. 

“I must inquiro into tho dnmnge I have 
done,” said Die intruder, stooping to pick up 
the scattered flowers, and tho broken crystal- 
vase. “I nin afraid, Miss Bluxom, that this 
belongs to your jurisdiction.” 

“I shall not bo very severe,” replied (he 
young lady, with n most forgiving sinilo; “a 
few worthless flowers, and a glass vase are 
ensily replaced.” 

“Bid any one ever hear the like of that!” ex¬ 
claimed Matilda, the dnmscl who hod exercised 
her lungs so vigorously, ns slio retreated with 
her comrades to the lower regions. “ ‘Worth¬ 
less flowers 1’ If tho fino fellow that gave them 
to her could only hair it! Slio thought them 
beautiful enough yesterday; but this gentle¬ 
man, who got into tho house when he’d no 
business to, seems to have set them all beside 
themselves. ‘A silly girl’s screams,* indeed! 
Tho next time we have a house-breaker here, 

,I’^’let him cut all our throats before IT) ( raiso 
my voice! Who wouldn’t hove screamed, I’d 
^like to know, to sco ft strango man lying on tho 
sofa?”, 

“Tell us about it, Matilda,” they clamored. 
“ ItoW did you come to find him?” 

“Why,” said Matilda, after n proper degree 
of urging, “I went in to dust up for tho dny; 
ond first, I sees tho little table knocked over, 
and the flowers on tho floor; and then I secs a 
man asleep on tho sofa. Of course, I hollered; 
and then they all comes and makes this fuss 
over him.” 

“Well, he looks every Inch tho gentleman,” 
said tho cook, nppreoiatively, 

’“I’ve nothing ogin his looks,” rqjoincd 
Matilda. “He’s well enough in his placo; but 


| I don’t want him on tho parlor sofa the first 
| thing in tho morning, giving mo such a turn— 

! I shan't get over it all dny.” 

| Mr. Bluxom took liospitnblc possession of his 
; unexpected visitor, and insisted on conducting 
; liim to ft dressing-room, where he could enjoy 
(ho luxury of ft bath, and make himself gener¬ 
ally comfortable, A most tempting breakfast 
wns served in suoh a bright, cheerful room, 
with birds, and flowers, and nick-nacks, that 
Stuart resolved to ask his sisters to take a look 
at it, and arrango their dining-room on tho 
samo plan. Ho felt quite embarrassed by all 
theso kindnesses from perfect strangers; but 
they wero so kindly proffered that ho could 
not doubt their sincerity. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Bluxom, when their guest 
roso to go down town, “you must promise us 
to look on this house as your home—at least, 
while you are locked out of your own. Your 
only choice,” sho added, laughing, ns slio re¬ 
called Ills experience among tho hotels, “is 
between this and tho street.” 

Mr. Neale went to his business, that morning, j 
with a very confused notion of things gener¬ 
ally; and a foco that wob wonderfully like 
Minnie Bluxom’s rather overshadowed Violet’s. 

In tho courso of tho day, ho received a letter 
from his mother, written in great haste, to tell 
him where tho keys were to bo found, and ex¬ 
pressing tho hopo that ho was comfortably 
established in somo hotel. Bather a privnto 
one, ho thought, as he called toinind tho kind¬ 
nesses of hi3 new acquaintances. 

This letter reminded him of the ono ho in¬ 
tended writing Violet; and ho had almost 
seated himself at tho task, when ho suddenly 
concluded that.it might bo just as well to give 
her tho opportunity of missing Mb attentions 
a little. 

So, the letter was not written; and ho did 
not Bpend that day, liko tho preceding one, 
amid imaginary scenes on n moonlit veranda, 
or ft rippling lake. He found himself quite 
able, in tho afternoon, to enjoy a drivo in the 
I’ark with his new friends very much; and he 
returned to musio and ices with them in the 
evening. 

James, tho serving-man, wns infinitely as¬ 
tonished at the apparition of his young master, 
ami was Bcorecly disposed to credit his talo of 
haring arrived the night before; cspcoinlly as 
ho labored under tho hallucination of being 
a particularly light sleeper. The keys were 
found; and Mr. Stuart Neale, now ready to 
appreciate his comfortablo bed, thought it the 
very softest couch ho l;ad ever tried; his room 
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and dressing-room seemed palatial in their up-; 
pointments; and, on tho whole, the fastidious 
young gentleman was rather benefited by his 
rough experience. 

The acquaintance, begun so innuspiciously 
between tho hitherto unknown and unknow¬ 
ing neighbors, progressed rapidly; and “tho 
fine fellow,” alluded to by Matilda ns present¬ 
ing the overturned flowers, came to tho con¬ 
clusion that further bouquets wero useless. 
The dreariness of tho street, in Mr. Neale’s 
eyes, was now transformed into agrcoablo 
quiet; and freedom from tho observation of 
countless neighbors, who might comment upon 
tho frequent interchange of civilities between 
tho two houses. 

The nearest hotel graciously accommodated 
him with meals—when ho did not tnko them 
next door, which Mrs. Bluxom thought it very 
absurd in him not to do ull the time; amt, on 
the whole, Mr. Neale was about as conifortablo 
ns it was possible for a yonng gentleman to 
be—and much more so than young gentlemen 
in love, when banished from their divinities, 
are apt to be. He had even got so far ns to 
look upon hia mother’s forgetfulness of the 
keys ns a most fortunate circumstance; for his 
burglarious entrance into Mr. Bluxom’s house 
was, probably, the only entrance ho could have 
made, ns etiquetto forebadc their being con¬ 
scious of each other’s existence. 

Those two weeks seemed shod with light¬ 
ning; and one bright morning in September, 
tho affectionate son and brother was paralyzed 
by the sight of three female traveling-dresses, 
with the owners therein; and six female trunks, 
three stories high, and hearing the appearance 
.of having been danced on at that, to get them 
.closed. 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed all three, kissing 
him ecstatically, “we should have stayed n 
week longer, lmd it not been for you—how 
lonely you must have been!” 

Stuart modestly insinuated thnt it was too 
grent a sacrifice to hurry home for him; and 
that, on the whole, he had “done pretty well.” 

“But you must have been entirely without 
society,” said Miss Fanny; “not a creature is 
in town yet.” 

Her brother wished to inform her that there 
wero two or three creatures next door; but 
they scarcely gave him a chnnco. Thnt story 
i would have to lie over until they had relieved 
.themselves of tho burden of news that had ac¬ 
cumulated during his departure. 

“What do you think, Stuart, has bepomo of 
Violet Withers?” nsked his younger sistor, 


somewhat mischievously. “That ‘denr, little, 
unsophisticated piece of nature,’ as I believe 
you called her?” 

“Ban away with Dewsbury, perhaps,” lie 
replied, with a composure thnt struck his 
anxious relatives us tin ndmirublo piece of 
acting, 

“A very artful little girl,” said Mrs. Neale, 
with a disapproving shake of her head. 

“What has ‘become of her?*” asked Stuart. 

“Engaged to old Greenback!” replied Miss 
Fanny, triumphantly. *?Mrs. Clarkly had been 
angling after him ever since bis arrival.” 

“Why, lie’s denf, and has grandchildren!” 
exclaimed her astonished brother. 

“Likewise, deeds and mortgages without 
number,” said Mrs. Neale, smiling; “and Miss 
Violet’s engagement-ring might rouso the envy 
of a prince of Oudo.” 

“I really think,” said Stuart, gravely, “that 
it would have been more rcspcctablo to have 
taken Dowsbury.” 

“Thoroin consists the differcnco between 
you,” laughed his sister Fanny. “Miss Violet 
did not think bo; for poor Dewsbury was over¬ 
heard laying his heart at her feet just before 
old Greenback committed himself. Oh! we’vo 
had gay doings, I can assure you!” 

“And what have you been doing, my dear 
boy?” asked his mother, caressingly. 

“Turning burglar,” replied Stuart, laugh¬ 
ing at tho recollcctit/n of his adventure, “and 
breaking into our next door neighbors’ house— 
all owing to my dear mother’s carefully lock¬ 
ing me out of every room In our own,” 

The three wero quite dumb with astonish¬ 
ment ns they listened to tho recital; and Mrs. 
Nealo scarcely knew what to think of it. 

“You cannot tell how kind they hnvo been, 
mother,” added her son; “nor how much I 
hnvo enjoyed (heir society ever since—they 
were ft cluster of living pftlms in tho desert. I 
have promised a call from you ntid my sisters 
nt an early day. Miss Bluxom is a very su¬ 
perior girl.” 

“I should like to know something about 
them,” replied Mrs. Neale, with true city 
reserve. 

“Do you not know that they bavo been kind 
to your son?” asked Stuart, reproachfully. 

“Mother,” said Fanny, suddenly, when her 
brother had left them, “I do not think thnt 
Stuart really eared for Violet Withers, after 
all!” 

“I do not think ho cares now,” replied tyrs. 
Neale, thoughtfully. “I wonder what this 
Miss Bluxom is liko? I am afraid he has 
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gotten us, ns well as himsolf, into a sort of 
scrape. Wo shall liuvo to call, of course, uml 
thank them for their kindness to Stuart.” 

They did cull, and woro fairly taken by 
storm. The froatincds of fashionable propriety 
was speedily dissolved by their kind reception; 
and there was such n catching warmth about 
the whole fuihily, that it was impossible to 
make a ceremonious visit. Mrs. Biuxom ami 
Mrs. Noulo discovered tlint they bad been 
school-mates; and “that swoet little Miuuie” 
was pronounced perfectly irresistible. 

Stuart very soon discovered that the home- 
powers woro favorablo to his wooing—much 
of which was dono on a oily balcony, without 
any “water-prospect” but that afforded by a 


neighboring hydrant. They had, however, the. 
assistance of the luminary that, according to 
Ilood, 

“-Make* tflrtli'a commonest scene* appear 

All poetic, romantic, and tender; 

Bunging v/ftli jewels a cabbago-stump, 

And Investing a common pan, or n pump,. 

A currant-bush, or u gooseberry-clump. 

With a halo of dream-like splendor. 

When Mr. Biuxom was applied to for per¬ 
mission to do what had already been done, ho 
said that he was afraid it would look like pay¬ 
ing a premium ou vice, to reward a man who 
had entered his house in suoli a questionable 
manner with his daughter’s hand ; but, never¬ 
theless, ho did it; and the act seemed to give 
general satisfaction to all concerned in it. 
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THE ROMANCE 01 

D Y P n A K 

Two pretty girls, in gipsy hats and segar- 
colorcd suits, took seats in an excursion-train 
from Boston to Lowell, ono bright day last 
summer. They had for escort a middle-aged 
gentleman, who had much rather have been 
in his counting-house, than pleasure-seeking. 
“But then,” said ho to himself, as ho handed 
tho smaller of tho two to her seat, “cousin 
Mabel’s visit to Boston shall not bo a failure.” 

Ilut wlmt is ono man’s meat is another innn's 
poison. Only five seats behind, sat a slender, 
brown-eyed youth, who looked at tho reflection 
of tho other of these fair, girlish fnces, in tho 
glass at tho end of the car, and envied Wnvcrly 
Westgato with his wholo heart. 

“Oh, Nelly! do look at tho charming bunch 
of water-lilies that young man behind us is 
buying! What a shaino ho should take them 
all!” cried Mabel. “Do you think ho heard 
mo?” she added, in a guilty whisper, as a 
slackening of tho car throw her voico out high 
and clear on tho sudden stillness. “Oh, no! 
Ho has gone out,” sho continued, quite relieved 
as she east a stenlthy look over her shoulder. 

Then Wavorly stepped out also on tho plat¬ 
form, and when ho returned ho brought with 
him the water-lilies, which ho laid in Mabel’s 
lap. 

“ How splendid! Whero did you get them? 
Thank you over and over so much,” said Mabel, 
burying her faco in tho puro, sweet blossoms. 

“ You need not thank mo. I did not buy 
them,” returned her cousin. 

Mabel looked puzzled; and just then her eye 
caught these words, written upon a petal of ono 
of the lilies, 

“From tho truest to the fairest.” 

“Why, Nolly Natal, do sco hero!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

Nelly looked at the peculiar backhanded cha- • 
ractcrs, curiously at first, and then with a slid- j 
den flush and evident excitement. Apparently ; 
tho trite sentiment brought somo message to 
hor, or touched somo secret chord. i 

Tho puzzled snrpriso increased in Mabel’s ! 
face; but before sho could speak sho was thrown ! 
violently against tho seat before her, whilo tho ! 
car swayed about liko a boat on a stormy sea. 
Then enmo a sudden plunge, a horrible slip- j 
ping out of consciousness, and the next Mabol 
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know she was lying on n g-assy hill-slope, with 
tho sound of a wnter-fnik ..ear, and a bird sing¬ 
ing and tilting on tho swaying bough of an 
clm-trco overhead. 

Mabel raised herself on her elbow and looked 
about. Tho bird, startled at the motion, stopped 
her flinging, and flow away; and then there was 
no sight or sound of anything living. 

“I wonder if I am dead,” thought sho, “and 
in the next world nil by myself! I didn’t sup¬ 
pose there would bo worms’-ncsts on the trees 
there, or thorns on tho blnckberry-vines,” sho 
continued, reflectively, looking more carefully 
around. 

Then sho grew giddy, and, shutting her eyes, 
sunk back again upon tho grass. Presently 
she was conscious of a footfall, so light that 
she felt rather than heard it, and opening her 
eyes, looked straight into tho brown eyes of a 
young man. 

“I am dead,” she decided; “and hero is an 
angel.” 

Tho “angel” had no wings, but wore on bis 
head a Panama hat, and taking it off, now be¬ 
gan softly to fan her till, little by little, Mabel’s 
scattered senses came bnck; tho color returned 
to her chocks, and sho perceived herself to bo 
still in tho body. Then sho recognized tho 
young man ns tho follow-traveler who had 
bought tho lilies. 

“What happened, and where aro tho rest?” 
said sho. 

As she spoke, an engine screamed in the dis¬ 
tance, ns if in answer, followed by tho rattle of 
a train of cars. Mabel roso to her feet in quick 
excitement, and then she saw, far down the bill- 
slope, an upturned car and mass of debris, with 
people standing and lying among and around 
the fragments of tho wreck. 

“Is Nelly killed? 0 sho asked, in an agony of 
impatience. “ Whero is cousin Wavorly?” 

“Nobody is killed, and I think nobody is 
seriously hurt. Miss Natal has a slightly 
sprained anclo, nnd Mr. Westgato has another, 
so thoy waited for you below,” replied tho 
young man. “Excuse me; you will walk more 
firmly if you tnko my arm.” 

Mabel was beginning to feel tremulous Again, 
so, without standing upon tho order of hor going, 
she thanked him and took tho stranger’s arm. 
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“ I don’t seo why I am bo weak. I aui not 
hurt,” said she. “And how came I away up 
the hill all alone?" 

“I carried you there to have you out of the 
way of the confusion," replied tho youth. 
“When I found you hod only fainted I went 
back to look after tho othore." 

He did not think it necessary to add that, 
deceived by tho gipsy lint and segar-eolorcd 
suit, ho thought ho had Mabel’s cousin, Nelly, 
in his arms until far up tho hill; and if it had 
been she, it was possible ho might havo felt it 
a duty to stay by her until alio had eutirely re¬ 
covered from the faintness. 

When they enmo down among the shattered 
fragments of tho overturned car, among the 
confused groups of anxious and of Buffering 
faces, Mabel’s light touch upon tho young 
man’s arm beenmo moro and more heavy as 
.tho deathly sickness began to come over her 
again, and sho was glad to turn away to a moro 
sheltered spot beyond a littlo clump of bar- 
berry-bushes, whero her cousins were seated, 
talking as cheerfully as though they were there 
merely for a picnic. 

Then such a pretty pink color flickered up 
over Nelly’s fnco, settling in her checks and 
burning them scarlet. But Mabel hardly no¬ 
ticed it, or the sudden conscious silence that 
fell over her; for Mabel horself, in tho ex¬ 
citement of fright and sense of relief, put her 
head on her cousin Wavcrly’s shoulder, and 
began to cry like a silly school-girl. So they 
all turned to soothing her; and presently tho 
cars sent for tho relief of the disabled train 
were ready. 

“I hope you do not feel obliged, Dr. Farns¬ 
worth, to go back to tho city on our nccount," 
said Waverly, ns tho young innn, after arrang¬ 
ing him and the young ladies as comfortably ns 
possible, seated himself just behind. “Wc arc 
grcntly obliged for all your kind attention, but 
shall need no further enre, and I insist you do 
not incommode yourself." 

Tho young man bowed. “I hope you do not 
think I am so blind to tho duties of my profes¬ 
sion as to desert my patients half-way,” ho 
answered, smiling. “And, really, I kayo no 
especial business at Providence.” 

“Now that Nolly Natal Is not going,” ho 
might have added in truth. 

Waverly did not continuo to “insist;" but 
was rather relieved that the doctor did, for tho 
pain of his twistod nnolo was all ho cared to 
attend to, ns tho train rattled on with ns many 
jolts and bounces ns it is possible for the in¬ 
genuity of a Vonkco railroad to contrive. 


“How young ho looks for a doctor,” whis¬ 
pered Mabel to Nolly. “Did you know him 
before? I think ho is Bplendid-looking." 

Nelly did not reply; but tho pretty color 
dropped out of her cheeks, leaving them so 
white that Mabel was terrified. 

“ You arc going to faint!” sho cried. 

And before Nelly could hinder her, the im¬ 
pulsive girl, who was herself about as rclinblo 
in an emergency as a paper doll, beckoned to 
the doctor, who sat watching them with rather 
inoro than professional interest. He instantly 
came forward. 

“What is it?" he asked, with nn air atten¬ 
tive enough in itself to insuro success to any 
practitioner. 

“Nothing, nothing at all. You are such a 
goose, Mabel!" answered Nelly, sharply, turn¬ 
ing away her face. 

Poor littlo Mabel looked helplessly from ono 
to the other; but she was such a goose she did 
not sec there was anything the matter hut a 
railway’nccidcnt. 

“ I thought you were Burely going to faint 
you were so white, but you arc red enough 
now. Aren’t you dreadfully warm?'' said she, 
innocently, pulling her fan from her pocket, in¬ 
stead of going to look after Waverly, and thus 
take herself out of tho way. 

Tho car rnttlcd, and jolted, and bounced its 
way along, stopping whenever it was fairly 
under way, and starting off afresh each (imo 
with n despornto jerk and strain; for the en- 
gino nearest at hand, when the dispatch for 
help came, was nearly disabled, and it was not 
snfo to put on much steam. So it wheezed and 
tugged like nn overworked behemoth, and made 
riding more effort than walking. 

“I can’t bear this any longer. How is it 
with you, Nell?” saiil Waverly, nt last. 

As he spoke, tho engine, ns though also dis¬ 
couraged, gave a hopeless scream, and Btoppcd 
outright. 

“Thank you!” continued Waverly. “Now 
let us get out and wait for tho express train. 
Wc can get somebody from ono of theso farm¬ 
houses to tnko us to the nearest station when 
it is time. Thnt will not be for four hours yet; 
but I had rather sit on a log by the wayside 
than endure this any longer.” 

So thoy got out, and tho philanthropic doctor 
with them. 

“Why, no, don’t let us trouble you any 
further," protested Waverly, seeing tho train 
begin to vibrato preparatory to trying to start 
once more. 

“I don't sco why I nrn obliged to bo jolted 
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to (tenth moro tknn you,” returned tlio doctor. 
“It scenja to nio the thno in this strawberry- 
field, under thoso elms, will pass much moro 
pleasantly.” 

Doubtless. Only the season for strawberries 
was gono a month; and in their season nono 
grow within miles of that field; and the elms 
were shrub-onks. 

But the sun shone; the birds flitted through 
the ctenr nil*; squirrels scolded and chattered, 
swinging themselves from branch to branch; 
locusts, hidden among the green leaves, trilled 
in the drowsy noontide; roosters in neighbor¬ 
ing farm-houso answered each other with shrill 
’cries. 

“And n timid rod happy Injects 
Sung fit the warm rein**©.” 

Very near the railroad-track was n groat, 
irregular rock, broken, yet smooth, and so sur¬ 
rounding the rough bolo of ft low-branched oak, 
with its grooves and hollows, ns to make several 
natural seats with hncks of living-oak. These 
rustic seats wero soon made into luxurious 
couches and ensy-chairs by buffalo-skins that 
Dr. Farnsworth borrowed at the nearest farm¬ 
house. Ho also brought from thcro milk, and 
bread, and berries, hard-boiled eggs, dough¬ 
nuts, and sweet-fern beer; with “butter and 
honey in a lordly dish,” namely, a eabbngc- 
loaf, wrapped about to keep them cool. Then, 
oh! tho scented, sunny summer day, with a 
quiver of bird-songs in tho air, of fluttering 
leaves upon the tree-tops, and brown crick¬ 
ets holding cheerful monologues among (ho 
meadow-grass. 

“Them city folks appear to bo enjoying 
themselves out there under the trees. I gavo 
them an invito to come and sit in tho front 
room, but there ne’er a one of them won't do 
it,” remarked tho farmer, coming for ft dipper 
of water to pour over the grindstone. 

“I wouldn’t como in if I wero they. I wish 
I had nothing to do but to sit under tho trees 
this warm day and enjoy myself,” sighed tho 
farmor's wife, with a weary look at tho iron- 
ing-tablo and basket of folded clothes, and 
then at the picturcsquo group, happy and 
careless in their “elegant leisure.” 

Happy and careless! So they looked, but 
every heart knoweth its bitterness. 

Wavorly West gate, to bo suro, lying along 
tho rock with his hat-brim over his eyes, and 
tho mingling of soft harmonies in hiBcars, was 
in that delicious state when ho hardly knew 
if ho wero “man or rose.” And Mabel was 
always light of heart and head as the small, 
green grasshoppors jumping and trilling in 


tho new-mown hay. But there was something 
discordant somewhere between tho blue nnd 
the green, for tho summer meadow stretched 
out dreary as n deserted grnvc-ynrd beforo 
Nelly’s eyes, while tho doctor’s eyes followed 
hers with sad yearning as ho sat a little apart. 

The hours sped nnd vanished, till tho far¬ 
mer’s boy was ready with the wagon to tako 
them to tho coining train. It was a ride of 
only three miles, but tho jogging, slow-paced 
horso mndo it six in the early evening, with 
tho dropping dew, tho glancing fire-flics, and, 
presently, ns they enmo to a bit of woodland, 
a full chorus of katyilidH. 

Mabel screamed with delight, till tho white¬ 
faced horso pricked up his ears and ran two 
steps in astonishment. 

“‘Knty did! Knty didn’t?’ What did Kuty 
do? What didn’t ICaty do? Aren’t they cute? 
I never heard them before, did you, Nelly?” 

“No, never! Do stop tho horso a miniito, 
driver, and let us listen!” replied Nelly. 

“Knty did? What did Katy?” repeated 
Mabel..,; 

“I know,” replied Dr. Farnsworth. “Sho 
did judgo a friend with falso judgment, nnd sho 
didn’t "listen to his explanation.” 

Mabel laughed. “Do tell tho story, if you 
know il,” she said. 

“Yes, I know it,” replied Dr. Farnsworth, 
with a touch of dreariness in his tone. 

“Katy had a lover; and sho had promised to 
go with him to tho grand concert by starlight 
in tho maple-trees. All tho day he thought of 
nothing else, but spent tho timo polishing his 
| wings, nnd eating honey-dew to make his voico 
clear. However, on his way to her bower ho 
heard a pitiful moaning in the grnss, and turn¬ 
ing nBide, found a littlo black cricket, which 
, had hfjd its leg stepped on ami broken by a 
rabbit flying past. Ho could not leave the poor 
: crenture, nnd by the time ho had bound up tho 
: broken leg with plantain-leaves nnd grnss, it 
: was too late for the concort. And never from 
I that night to this has Knty listened to his 
j npology. Do you not think sho Bliould, Miss 
; Natal?” asked Dr. Farnsworth, suddenly turn- 
| ing to Nelly. 

j “Tho story is not true,” replied Nelly, 
| honrscly. “Thcro was no broken-legged 
! cricket, but a gay firo-fly—nnd the falso 
lover danced with her.” 

“Never!” cried Dr. Farnsworth, earnestly. 
“It was surely a wounded cricket; or, to speak 
literally, a bricklayor, crushed b a falling 
building.” 

“Weren’t you walking on tho Common with 
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Julia Beidlcr, in tlio moonlight? My sister, 
Mary, saw you,” answered Nelly, unconsciously 
dropping the slender thread of parable, and 
betraying herself. 

“Never!” repeated tho doctor, vehemently. 
“I was caring for tho poor bricklayer, who 
died at midnight. But, very likely, your sister 
might have seen my twin-brother, Gershnm, 
with Julia Bcidlcr. Ho usually is.” 

At these few words, which seemed so simple, 
and meant to little to a stranger, something 
hard, and cold, and heavy, instantly dropped 
out of Nelly’s heart, and left in its place a 
singing, winged bird; and, liko Moses, sho 
veiled her face to hide Its sinning. Was this, 
indeed, tho world thnt looked so gray and 
gloomy a moment ago? Why this was Para¬ 
dise, full of flowers, and birds, and sunshine; 
a spot whero 

" From tho tw>tmdfeu greon botovr, 

To I ho f.Uluimteti IiIiio ntuive. 

The cr.-iitnm of tlml nro happy 
In tho warmth of their Hummer love." 

And tho affection that had been developing so 
shyly, so slowly, as though it had tho lifo of a 
century-plant for its perfecting, burst into 
sudden bloom, liko tho flowers of an Arctic 
summer. 

But Mnblc, too much bewildered to know 
what to say, looked from ono to tho other^ in 
curious wonder. (■-> 

“What is it, Nell?” sho cried, presently, for 
sho was not a girl to long loso her voice. 
“ Wore you the Katy who did, and who didn’t?” 

Nelly did not answer. Sho did not even 
hoar. For tho timo, sho nnd Dr. Farnsworth 


were alono in tho universe. And tho swinging 
branches, the fading daylight, the insect har¬ 
mony, the jog of the plodding horse, the touch 
of <lio summer air on her forehead, nnd tho 
merry babblo of Mabel’s voice, only made up 
a rosy background behind these two souls. 
Then orange-flowers budded, and burst in blos¬ 
soms on every waysido weed; each farm-house 
turned into a pnlaco of jasper, and tho back¬ 
bone fences around pastures that bore two rocks 
to every blado of grass, were built of pearl, and 
inclosed glimpses of the lost Eden. 

Such delusion! As Waverly Wcstgato could 
have told her! Ho knew perfectly well ho 
was riding over a dusty country-road, passing 
houses whoso inhabitants had gradually with¬ 
drawn into ono ond, which they patched with 
shingles and clap-boards from the other. Ho 
knew ho was riding in a wagon without springs; 
tlmt tho falling dow was chill nnd heavy, and 
thnt, if tho white-noacd horse did not mend his 
pace, they should fall behind tho train, already 
whistling in tho far distance. Just in timol 
Tho old farm-wagon drew up with an extra 
bounco nnd jolt on ono side of the station, as 
the express, with a fussy snort, halted an in¬ 
stant at tho other—nnd in another moment 
they were on their homeward way. 

“Always remember, Mabel, whatever hap¬ 
pens,” said Nelly, Bagoly, with experienced 
wisdom, after they had gono up stairs thnt 
night, “to listen to explanations, even if you 
hhow you know. Now hero are six whole 
months wasted, and even if Charley and I 
spend eternity together, wo can never get 
them back.” 
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HOME AFTER A L 
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Sub was at homo, actually standing in tho 
old familiar library; Maud’s arm was about 
hoi* neck, and Elinor was kneeling on the floor, 
and already making friends with tho little girl. 
The boy, more shy, or else with a precocious 
want of confidence in feminine nature, was 
peering at the new aunt from behind tho shel¬ 
ter of his mother's dress, clinging fast with ono 
hand to his cup, us if to ho ready for flight at. 
a second’s notice; while little Nell had dashed 
her turban on the enrpet, and twice Bleppcd on 
it with her usual hccdlessncss. 

Tlicro Miriam Peyton stood, for the first mo¬ 
ments so overpowered by the meeting, that she 
could only hold fast to Maud in speechless ex¬ 
citement, while tho room swam boforo her tired 
eyes, as the cabin of the ship had so often dono 
during her long voyngc. 

Everything was so natural, and yet so 
changed. Even the girls’ faces and appear¬ 
ance were so new, and still so familiar, from 
tho old-time likeness, that clung about them. 
Seven years ago, Maud had been seventeen, 
and stately Elinor, a wild, frolicsome girt, two 
years younger; u'nd now they greeted her ns 
matured women,ablo to understand and sympa¬ 
thize with tho sorrows that had fallen upon 
her. 

Tho sisters had met her in the hall, when 
the Bound of carriage-wheels announced her 
arrival, and seizing upon tho group lmd hur¬ 
ried her thither. For many moments the scene 
was like a picture,of still life, in spite of tho 
agitation all three felt; for oven Maud’s tearful 
greetings were uttered In whispers, and Eli¬ 
nor's attempts nt friendship with tho lit tie girl 
wero made in gestures; while sho waited for 
her choked voice to come hack. 

Presently there was a sound of an opening 
door, unnoticed by Miriam; but Maud turned 
her gently round, and she found horsclf stand¬ 
ing face to face with Walter Ainslic. Cousin 
Walter ho had been to her, hi the old times, 
though tho relationship was so fur removed, 
tlmt nothing but close intercourse from child¬ 
hood would havo made tlmt familiar namo 
habitual in tho household. 

Something moro ho had been to Miriam, per¬ 
sonally, in tho vanished days. He had been 
her patient, devoted lover, though in her girlish 
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vanity and pride sho had thought wore lightly 
of tho offering, than a good woman ever should 
of a man’s affection, however impossible it way 
be for her to return it. 

There ho stood now, and added to the min¬ 
gled strangeness ami familiarity of the scene. 
He was so changed; and yet it was the same 
kind, manly face; worn, lined, almost middle- 
aged looking, till the smile, that Miriam re¬ 
membered so well, softened his mouth, and 
brightened the honest, bluo eyes into positive 
beauty. 

“Walter!” she cxclnimcd; “dear, old Wal¬ 
ter!” involuntarily cnlling him, us she had 
done in tho vanished time. 

Up came forward and took her linnds, say¬ 
ing pleasant words of welcome, outwardly less 
moved by the raveling than she; for Miriam 
would never loso her excitability and impul¬ 
siveness, if she lived to bo a hundred, and 
struggled through blacker son's ws than those 
which had darkened the past seven years. 

Then the girls darted upon her again, with 
incoherent exclamations, nud that mingling of 
smiles and tears which is very pretty to wit¬ 
ness, if not carried too far. At Inst the chil¬ 
dren beenmo so much excited by the tumult, 
that they flew ift their mother also, impressed 
with the idea that something tcrriblo bad hap¬ 
pened; and Miriam regained her own compo¬ 
sure in tryiug to restore theirs. 

By tho timo that happy consummation wns 
reached, wise Elinor remembered that they 
lmd all done the pathetic as much ns Miriam’s 
nerves could well stnnd, nnd bIic began to laugh 
and talk nonsense, nnd frowned secretly nt 
Walter for showing so plainly in his tell-tale 
face tho pnin ho felt at Miriam’s altered op- 
penrnnoo. Not tlmt sho had lost her beauty, 
but thoso sovon weary years hod taken the 
warmth and girlishnoss nwoy ; and Walter could 
havo cursed the man whoso acts had made the 
years so heavy, only Morgan Peyton wasdeiul. 

“Come,” Elinor urged, “now we will gd.^n 
a grand procession, nnd show Miriam ^r' 
rooms. Maud, cnll the nurse; or no, PU take 
care of tho twin birds myself.” - ‘ \ 

Bo they nil went to survey tho pretty 
on which tho sisters and Walter bad bc^owod 
Buch pains; and Elinor said, 
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“Wo choose thcso rooms, Miriam, because 
I hey havo the winter sun.” 

Miriam smiled; but she know that the girls 
had not given her old apartments to her, IcbI 
sho should bo saddened by the recollection 
they must rouse. She was right as to tho 
reason of tho change; but tho thought was 
Walter’s, only nobody ever told her so. 

At last, tho iwo sisters and Walter went 
down stairs. Nurse took away tho two chil¬ 
dren, voluble and wide-eyed with questions 
and sago remarks concerning their aunts, and 
nil tho varied wonders of this new place. 
Miriam was left' in solitudo. Oho was left 
alono, for tho express purpose of Jying'down 
to rest, and had been commanded so tq do by 
evory ono of her visitors, from tho sisters to 
the children, and sho really thought rIio meant 
to obey, Sho exchanged her traveling attire 
for a looso dressing-gown, that lmd been got 
out of tho already opened boxes, and was on 
her way toward tho bed, when she enugbt 
sight of her own face in the glass, and beforo 
she kriow it, she had seated herself by tho 
table, had leaned her elbows on it to support 
hor head with her hands, nml sat-gazing in¬ 
tently at her imago, remembering with sudden 
distinctness tho girlish faco that used to look 
out at her from tho mirrors in tho old house, 
and feeling as if tho pale, tired features which 
confronted her now must bo tlioso of a stranger. 
Presently sho forgot tho phantom of the girl’s 
face, with its joyous Bniiles. She forgot tho 
tired countenance, and the melancholy eyes 
that stared at her from tho mirror, with a lan¬ 
guid surprise. Her thoughts bad drifted back 
to the day sho left that house, seven years be¬ 
foro, and dwelt with cruel'persistence upon 
all that spread between her and that season. 
Kvory detail of those miserable years came up; 
and though she had, months before, tried to 
shut the door between her soul and tho past, 
had prayed to forget, for her own soul’s sako 
and that of tho dead, sho wns powerless in 
thcso first hours of her return to check tho 
weary tide of reflection. 

Sho had gone away a bride, after less than 
a year's acquaintance with Morgan Peyton. 
•She had married him, dazzled by tho brilliancy 
o t that first dream, which young peoplo call* 
lovo, but which, nine times out of ten, is a sen¬ 
timent, that can no more endure wear and tear, 
than liot-houso plants can hear the chill winds 
of the north. 

Miriam did not remember her father. Her 
mother had died when sho was sixteen. Aunt 
Ainslio lived with her and the younger girls, 


(sho still resided in the house, but was absent 
now,) and at Miriam’s request they had gono 
to New York for awhile. There sho met Pey¬ 
ton, and during tho next summer ho followed 
her out to her country home, and tho pair were 
married. 

The wedding wns hurried on, beenuso Pey¬ 
ton wns obliged to go to India. Ho had an old 
English uncle there, whose heir ho,was to bo; 
and tho uncle jnlked of dying, and wanted his 
nephew. Hut old Peyton lived long enough to 
learn more of Morgan’s character, nml (hanks 
to his common sense, Miriam nml her children 
wero not to-day penniless. Her own fortune, 
girl like, sho thought it snblimo not to have 
secured to herself, and every traco of it had 
vanished. 

Miriam Peyton had lived seven frightful 
years. Beforo she reached Calcutta, hor dream 
had been so coarsely, dispelled, that, in tin 
madness of youth and inexperience, she prayed 
wildly to heaven that tho ship might go down, 
down, and she never catch sight of land. 

I could mako a hnrsh sensation story, but] 
think such writing enn do no good to nnj 
human being: it is enough (lint sho knew hoi 
dream was killed beyond tho possibility of re 
vivnl, though ns yet .the agony and tho in 
sanity remained. In less than a year tho twin: 
were horn. They wore healthy and strong—s< 
Miriam knew why sho had to live. Month: 
and years passed. Sho had gone so far be 
yoml the ppwer of jealousy, that her husband’ 
presence wns only a dread and loathing to her 
but after tho uncle died, she found llmt Iher 
were depths of suffering and ignominy that sin 
had not beforo sounded. 

Most men, given to wrong courses, havo eonv 
: besetting Bin and many good qualities. Bti 
Morgan Peyton wns a innn-tiger—I can thin! 
! of no other comparison for him. JIo had 
! positive genius for cruelty. Often his bchavio 
was so like insanity, that Miriam used to won 
der if ho were mad. The Bibio tblls us of un 
fortunates who wero possessed by devils. , 
think a legion haunted and ruled Morgan Pey 
ton; and tho worst sins of ordinary men wer 
his mildest failings. 

This sounds exaggerated, but I am wordinj 
my description as mildly ns I can, and I ai 
writing tho exact truth. But Miriam lived 
Sho could not die heenuso of tho children. Bu 
why God compelled hoi; and them to sta; 
seemed to her a mystery so cruel, that ofte: 
slio doubted whether there wero any mor 
mercy In heaven than sho found on earth 
TJicro was a senson, when she was so rebel 
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lions, that sho could have followed the advico 
(ho woman of old offered, could havo cursed 
God, and died. There were timeB of horrible 
apathy, when, sunk in black thoughts, sho was j 
ready to believe, that, for some unknown sin \ 
of those gone before, bIio was under a ban, 
here and hereafter. Thero was tho dreadful 
Bound of 'anguish, remorse, rebellion, which 
no words could make clear to you, uiiIcbb ob- 
servution or cxpcrienco lias unfolded to your 
knowledge the whole extent of human misery. 

Freedom enmo at last, without warning. 
Morgan l’cyton had been absent from Calcutta 
for several weeks, when nows reached Miriam 
of his death. Ho had been killed in a drunken 
brawl. Everything connected with him was 
in God’s hands now. Sho had no right to re¬ 
member hia errors harshly. Sho tried to for¬ 
give. Sho wrote to tho girls nt homo, and pre¬ 
pared to return to America. She had never 
complained to any human Icing. As her siBters 
grew up, and wrote enthusiastically of hor 
happiness, bIio felt that sho could not bear it; 
but till sho did was to request them nover to 
ask questions about her life.. They know sho 
Buffered. Walter, too, knew tho wholo Btory 
from a friend. But thero were no confidences. 

It was all over now. Sho was safe in her old 
home! Some sudden noise from below roused 
her from the trnnee of memory, and sho recalled 
hor strength and courage by that thought. 

She dressed herself and went down Btnirs, 
stopping in tho children’s room, on tho way, 
whoro sho found them tumultuous over bread 
nnd marmalade, and loud in praises of aunt 
Elinor, who had boon in to inform them that 
they should bo sent for when dessert was on 
tho table. 

It wag growing dusk, for the autumn days j 
had begun to shorten, as Miriam entered the ; 
library. It had always been tho family habit: 
to osscniblo there boforo dinner. Aunt Ainslio 
had now returned from town, nnd was there to 
greet Miriam, not in tho least chnngod by these 
seven long years. Miriam hod left her a com- 
monplaco nonentity, nnd found hor tho same. 
Aunt Ainslio kissed her niece; hoped her jour¬ 
ney was pleasant, ns if it had been a littlo trip 
of fifty miles; then began to relate a wonderful 
coincidence, whtoh was nono nt all; then to 
lnmont that sho had loal three skeins of cm- 
broidory-Bilk; then fell into a dose, which 
lasted till dinner was announced, She was n 
worthy soul, but more like a fat pillow, physi¬ 
cally nnd mentally, than anything else. 

Tho ovening passed pleasantly enough. Tho 
ohildren wero a great resource, because peoplo 


who have been long separated always find it 
hard work to talk at first. So tho youthful 
pair wore kept up, long after they ought to 
havo been in bed; and nurso scolded her fami¬ 
liar, the tea-pot, in consequence. Nurso was 
always drinking tea, and made all her confi¬ 
dences to tho tea-pot. It was noticeable that 
very soon her tea-pots got an astonished, wide¬ 
awake look, ns if the effect of all tho marvelous 
revelations she made to them. 

Cousin Walter lived at his own house. Tho 
grounds adjoined Beechmore, so, nt bed-lime, 
he took his leave, and the sisters departed to 
their rooms. Miriam was dreary enough. But 
sho laid her head on her pillow with a feeling 
of rest nnd security, to which she had long 
been a stranger. She was safe! No more fear 
of waking to find n madman standing over her 
with n loaded pistol in his hand. No more 
danger of being roused by a noise of somo one 
trying to break into the liouso to steal her 
children. Once these had been almost nightly 
incidents in her life. 

Tho night passed. Miriam woke from ft rest¬ 
ful sleep, nnd tho first day of this new life 
began. It wns ft very quiet, peaceful exist¬ 
ence. For months and months thero would be 
nothing to chronicle. Tho girls had t)icir little 
amusements nnd interests; visits to town; 
guests in tho houso; admirers and pretty ro¬ 
mances; but Miriam lived very quietly, and 
gradually, to her surprise, found that sho was 
resting herself into strength. 

Spring came, nnd summer. Tho children 
throve. Serious Maud married a young clergy¬ 
man, and departed to her now home. Elinor 
wns soon to follow her example, though her 
lover was a naval-officer, and her destination, 
for tho first years, wns a pleasant Italian city 
on tho Mediterranean. 

Tho weeks slipped on. Maud and her hus- 
| bond came back to tho old house for a short 
| visit; nnd tho morning they went away F.linor 
j wns married. Miriam nnd her aunt wero left 
nlono in tho homestead. Elinor had pleaded 
hard for hor sister to accompany her to Europe, 
promising nil sorts of gnyotlcs nndplMgfcat- 
ness; but it was precisely such allutfog'' In¬ 
ducements that made Miriam stoutly refuse to 
comply. Sho preferred tho quiet of tho old 
house, broken only by the merry voices of her 
children, tho entire seclusion, even the com¬ 
panionship of aunt Ainslio, who had a certain 
number of stereotyped remarks for each day, 
and never varied from, or went beyond the 
number. Tho thought of going out into tho 
great world was abhorrent to the weary woman: 
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slio ha<l neither part nor lot thorcin. Sho oould 
not bring licruelf to wit by, in the crowd, uml 
watch other people, liko u and ghost, who land 
no feeling in common with mortality, save that 
of pain. , 

A year had gone by since her return home, 
and eho had, at least, found peace, or if not 
that, a repose which sho called such, and which 
was very welcome after the tumult and storms 
of tho past, lonely as sho often found herself. 
Hhc wondered, sometimes, that her children 
did not completely fill up her life, ns was tho 
case with so many other women. Sho loved 
them passionately. There was not a sport that 
sho did not share with them, not a childish 
pain but she felt ns acutely ns if it had been 
soino troublo to herself; but all that absorbing 
nflfcction brought no completeness into her 
existence; and sho reproached herself bitterly 
therefor. Sho had nothing elso to look forward 
to. No fresh hope could over coino near her. 
Her life wus dead, save as sho lived through 
those tiny beings. Frequently alio chafed 
under (hat knowledge, mid tho old, bitter cry 
roso in her soul, Hint God was cruel—ho 
treated her moro harshly than ho did others! 
TJion tho spasm of restlessness would by fol¬ 
lowed ^y seasons of acute remorse, and sho 
would jjp car the night out in supplications for 
forgiveness of her own ingratitude. She had 
prayed for deliverance in tho darkness of her 
trouble; and now that it had coino eho was not 
content, mid her tlmnklcssncss seemed to her 
an unpardonable sin. 

But tho girls were married and gone, and 
Miriam was mistress in tho old house, which 
was haunted by so many memories, that each 
room seemed filled with tho phantoms that had 
buon living presences or hopes in her girlhood. 

Sho returned few visits, and, of course, guests 
beenmo rare at the house, for aunt Ainslio was 
eminently unsocinl, too. Cousin Walter was 
a daily visitor, and his ihlcrcst and kindness 
never flagged. Ho persuaded Miriam out, to 
rido and walk, in tho beautiful autumn days. 
IIo devised amusements for tho children. Ho 
bought now books, persuaded Miriam to nrouso 
her old talent and love for painting, and in 
every way possible brought sunshine and occu¬ 
pation into her melancholy days. 

So the glorious October faded. Tho leaves 
fell from tho trees, tho soft November haze 
gathered over the landscape, and tho entranc¬ 
ing beauty of Indian Summer glowed in earth 
and sky. 

Ono lovely day Walter appeared at tho house, 
and tompted tho little party off upon an expe¬ 


dition among the hills. Between him ami tho 
children, Miriam wus so taken out of herself 
that the lovely aftornoon faded liko a dream. 
Ho went home with them to f di»c, and as aunt 
Ainslic, by Bomo dispensation of a merciful 
Providence, was smitten with toothache, and 
forced to go to bed, tho cousins had dinner to 
themselves. 

Tho children onmo down for awhile in tho 
evening, and Walter romped with them to their 
hearts’ content, until nurse swooped down, liko 
a ferocious eagle on a pair of helpless lambs, 
and carried them off to her eyrie. But littlo 
Maud did try to bo rebellious, nnd would only 
consent to depart on condition that Walter con¬ 
veyed her up stairs, pic-n-bnck, which lie will¬ 
ingly did, crooning on old nursery melody ns 
ho went, which mndo Miriam smile, as tho 
tenor notes floated softly down into the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Presently Walter returned nnd found her 
standing by her harp. Sho was looking so 
much better than usual, to-night, that, seeing 
her in that nttitude, it struck him, with a mo¬ 
mentary pang, for sho was so liko the idol of 
his youthful dream. She had thrown off her 
widow’s weeds, at tho time of Maud’s_ marriage, 
(hough out-of-doors sho still dressed in suffi¬ 
ciently sombro garb. But to-night sho had 
put on a white dress of some soft woolen fabric, 
(lint was lighted up by violet ribbons, nnd tho 
fatiguo of tho day had brought a slight pink 
Into her cheeks. For the first timo, since her 
return, she was liko the Miriam of other days. 

“I am going to reward you for boing a bad, 
old boy, nnd spoiling my children, u sho said. 
“I have been secretly trying to get back a 
littlo of my skill, nnd now you shull hear what 
the linrp will say.” 

lie sat down, without a word; and she played: 
nnd after that they sang together; then they 
had tea; ami finally, they drifted off into a con¬ 
versation moro confidential tljnn they had bo- 
foro hold. Miriam told Walter freely of her 
loneliness, and of her remorse at her own dis¬ 
content. Tho strong man’s heart was moved 
to tho core. IIo could not lmvo told how it 
camo about; but ho found himself saying, with 
an odd quiet, 

"Miriam, I may ns well tell you tho truth. 
I lovo you, moro deeply oven than in tl^o old 
days. Come to me, if you cnn. I can help you 
to mnko moro of your life. It is not possible 
for you to find entire peace ns you livo now. I 
would try to mnko you happy-” 

"Oh! Walter, Walter!” she broke in. 

"Couldn’t you do it? Do I pain you?” ho 
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asked. “Then think no fnoro of it. I only 
gave way to a litllo insanity—just forget it.” 

Miriam sat looking at him, in a troublo which 
in ado it diilicult for her’ to speak. A sudden 
revelation lmd c«mo to her. Sho comprehended 
the desolation and unrest of the past weeks. Sho 
discovered that sho loved this man at last. 

“Don’t look bo, 'Miriam,” sho hoard him 
Buying. “What au nss l was to worry you* 
See, HI go straighL homo, by way of ponancc, 
and you shall forget iny idiocy,” 

Ilo rose to go. Sho stretched out her hands 
with ono eager sob, calling, 

“Walter, Walter!” 

Ho mndo a step toward her, Ilia face ftrirly 
convulsed with contending emotions. 

“You don't mean—you couldn’t-” 

“Walter!” sho called ngnin, “Walter!” 

Ho was at her feet, holding her hands fast, 
saying brokenly, ; 

“Could you marry mo, Miriam? Could-” ] 

“I can lovo you,” sho whispered, leaning; 
her head on his hands. “Forgive me—I never ; 
know it till now.” 1 

There arc crises, in this life, for which there ; 
is no earthly comparison. Walter Ainslic knew, : 
in that bewildering moment, how the freed soul 
fools when tho last earthly mists aro left be¬ 
hind, and when tho glorious vision of tho eter¬ 
nal shore opens upon its dnzzlcd sight. 

lie held her fust in his arms, and for n time 
not u word was spoken, llut they thought they 
were talking nil the while. 

Look you, thcro aro matters too sacred to 
write about; loo holy to speak of, snvo^o tho \ 
few, whom wo know lmvo learned what tho 
purest nnd highest typo of lovo is. I leavo 
them here. Only let us thank Ood, that ho 
lms left on oarlh tho capability of such bliss; 
and he still. 

Tho next morning Walter wns enrly at tho 
house, and thcro vms a long talk, broken by 
many episodes, but nt least a few important 
points wero settled upon. They wero to ho 
married in the spring. Outwardly there wns 
to he no chnngo in their lives until then—not 
even a word wns to be written to the girls. 

Tho winter passed on into spring. The closo 
of tho last day that their secret must be kept 
hud come. In tho morning Waller wns to tell 
tho story to aunt Ainslio. In a week they were 
to be married. Walter was obliged to leavo 
early, for his business agent wns nt his house. 
Miriam eat in tho library, whero ho had left 
her. The windows that opened on tho veranda 
had the shutters ajar, to admit tho moonlight, 
that played liko a silvor mist about tho room. 


Miriam sat. down nt tho lablo and began to 
writo to Mnud. A sudden noiso roused her, as 
of a linnd tapping impatiently nt the glass. 
Her first tbought was that Waller hud come 
hack to steal a parting look nt her. Sho 
started up, nnd ran toward the window, and 
confronted her husband, or his spirit. 

Sho could neither swoon, nor cry out. If 
sho had a dcfmito thought, it was that liis 
ghost had been permitted to come back and 
torment her. It wns only an inslant’s delusion. 

His hand tapped again on tho glass. She 
heard his voice, 

“Open—I want to como in.” 

Mechanically sho flung tho ensement ajar. 
Peyton stepped into tho room, closed the win¬ 
dow, nnd stood regarding her with tho old 
mocking smile. 

“Aro you a living man? What arc you?” 
6he gasped, 

“Your husband, my dear,” said he, “fresh 
from tho grave. Come to do a new version of 
Orlnndo, tho brave, nnd tho fnlso Imogen.” 

Miriam tottered hack into a chair, and sat 
staring nt him. 

“ Now listen,” said lie. “I know everything. 

I lmvo been watching you for weeks. I linvo 
: been in this house twenty times. I did think 
to steal the brats would hurt you Worst; but I 
I believo stopping tho second mnrringo is host, 

: though I was uncertain if it wouldn’t he plea- 
; snntcr to wait and hnvo you tried for bigamy.” 

Sho did not movo or speak’. Hell had opened 
nnd closed upon her once more. 

“It’s a pretty clear case,” ho went on, “and 
I hnvc brought two witnesses. You sailed from 
India under the caro of Col. Wntson; that is, 
you ran off with him. He left you in England, 
(by-thc-wny ho’s dead,) and you came hero 
dressed in widow’s weeds. You thought 1 
could not trnco you. That’s the story for tho 
world. Don.’t you think any court will giro 
mo tho children?” 

Sho sprang to her foot. 

“I’ll kill them first, with theso hands,” she 
snid, in an awful whisper. 

“That’s motherly lovo,” sneered lie. “I’ve 
rend of it in books, beautiful Medea!” 

She sat down ngnin. She could reflect enough 
to know that insanity wns very near. 

“Now I don’t want the animals,” sold ho. 
“I am ponrtjlcss, And I ijvant money-” 

“You shall lmvo it,” she broke in. “Sign 
a paper that shall bo a legal separation, and 
I’ll givo you all mino and theirs.” 

Ilo laughed outright. 

“I thought you didn’t believe in a diroroed 
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woman marrying,” said ho. “No, I want you, j 
too. Upon my soul, I have missed having you ! 
to torment. Go away with mo, and it’s all j 
right. If you don’t, I’ll bring tho mattor into 
the courts. I’ll Inko tho ohildrcn, and mako 
them infamous through you. Como, tako ion j 
minutes to decide—not a second longer. You , 
go with me, or suffer tho consequences.” 

“Tho children?” slio gasped. 

“You shan’t tako them. Loavo them horo 
with tho old woman.” 

Sho heard his voice again. 

“Time’s up! Do you go, or"stay?” 

Sho stood still and looked at him. 

“I will go,” sho said. “Let mo tell my 
aunt.” 

“Not a word,” ho answered. “Hero’s a 
cloak and hood. We’ll walk to tho village, and 
take tho midnight train for New York. Your 
jewels aro nil thoro at the banker’s, and to¬ 
morrow you’ll lmvo tho stocks and English pro¬ 
perty marie over to me.” 

Ho threw tho cloak about her. Ho had hold 
of her arm, when tho door oponecl, and Walter 
entered. Ho had como back, haunted by a 
presentiment. Ho recognized Peyton, at tho 
first glance, and comprehended, in a mea¬ 
sure, what had happened. Ho darted for¬ 
ward, with some wild thought of murdering 
him on tho Instant; but Mirimn stepped be-’; 
tween them. Tho sight of Walter brought her 
renstm back. 

“Stand still,” she said. “Ho was not dend. 
He can make it nppenr that I ran away. I am 
going with him. Take care of my ohildrcn.” 

“Not to-night!” cried Walter, 

“This instant!” exclaimed Peyton. 

Miriam put her two hands on Walter’s arm. 

“I must do it,” sho said, “for tho children, 
Walter. Oh, let mo! You anil I aro parted 
any way—let mo go! You can’t spare me. If 
wo had a trial, either wny it ended my chil- , 
riren would be disgraced. Walter, I must go.” 

There wero mad expostulations from Ainslic; 


bitter merriment frbm Poyton; but Miriam held 
firm to her purpose. 

“Good-by, Walter. In tho next wory we 
shnU'know why. I shall ask you for my chil¬ 
dren thoro. I shall ask you for your love—God 
will let mo have both.” 

Walter stood paralyzed. Her clasp upon his 
arm rplnxcd. Sho turned toward her husband. 

“I am ready,” sho said; and in a breath 
they were out of tho room. 

This, that I liavo written you, is absolute 
truth. But you will not believe it. People 
never believe tho truth. 

For five years Walter Ainslic had his aunt 
and tho children in his house; and during that 
whole titno no news ever enmo from Miriam. 
Tho children grew toward maturity. Aunt 
Ainslie faded and died. Walter was a gray- 
haired man, but tliero was no change, no break. 

Miriam allowed her husband to tako her 
away to Europe. Her fortune was largo, but 
ho squandered it long before those years wero 
at an end. IIo dragged her through every 
species of shame and abasement; but she lived; 
and never once did her faith in God falter! It 
was mercifully granted in her misery, tho full¬ 
ness of trust that never before would come. 

It was tho fifth anniversary of that terrible 
parting. Waller Ainslic sat alone, in his room, 
at early dusk. You know where his thoughts 
wero, Thoro was a sudden commotion below 
stairs. But ho did not hear it. There was a 
step outside. Tho door opened, and, through 
tho gloom, ho heard Miriam’s voice, 

“Walter, God has let mo como bnck!” 

Ho had! Morgan Peyton was, indeed, dend 
at lust. It was vouchsafed him, that tho devils 
wero exorcised beforo hi j soul went forth.’ 1 
cannot tell why, any more than I can tell yon 
why his innocent victims wero allowed to suffer 
at his hands, but I do know Hint God cannot 
err! You Bhnll linvo faith, but not reason. 
Maybe, somewhere, in eternity, tho explana¬ 
tion of such mysteries shall come also. 
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